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Hear the wonder of stereophonic sound 
on Zenith—the world’s finest high fidelity 


Plays your present records, too—with a depth of sound you never realized was there 


Now you can hear music the way the 
conductor hears it 
around you 


minute it was recorded. 

And you may choose from a dis- 
tinguished selection of Zenith full 
stereophonic instruments, self-con- 
tained in magnificent provincial, tra- 
ditional or modern fine-furniture 
cabinets. Equally exciting are stereo- 


Above is the Zenith Crescendo— 
full stereophonic high fidelity instru- 
ment self-contained in a single con- 
sole with Zenith quality FM/AM 
radio. Has two 12-inch woofers, two 
horn-type tweeters. 40 watts of 
power output—undistorted. In wal- 


close up and 
vibrantly alive. 

This is the result of a new principle 
of high fidelity engineering for the 
new stereophonic age. 

Unlike phonographs that are 
merely “‘converted”’ for stereophonic 


records, the new Zenith captures the 
full depth and range of stereophonic 
sound —brings it to you as live as the 


phonic-equipped high fidelity instru- 
ments with Zenith remote speaker 
systems which may be added now or 
later for full stereophonic sound. 


nut veneers and solids, or ebony color; 
trim modern console styling, Model 
SF2570, $700.00*. Stereophonic- 
equipped models priced from $159.95*. 


ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION OF STEREOPHONIC SOUND AT YOUR ZENITH DEALER'S 


Sil ZENITH RADIO 
sie CORPORATION 
. CHICAGO 39, 


ILLINOIS. The 


Royalty of television 


stereophonic 
‘ high fidelity instruments, phono- 
ry , graphs, radios and hearing aids 
fi ie quality goes in 40 years of leadership in radionics 
: : exclusively. 
, , * Manufacturer's suggested retail 
bejore the name goes on price. Slightly higher te the South- 


west and West Coast. Pric and 
specifications subject to change with 
out notice, 





Pablo Casals conducting in San Juan. 


Puerto Rico proudly announces 
the third Festival Casals in San Juan 
—May ist through May 22nd 


Pablo Casals will direct a twelve-concert festival 
—at which he will both play and conduct. 


* FRIDAY, May Ist, San Juan’s third 
( Festival Casals will begin. A series 
of twelve symphonic and chamber mu- 


sic concerts is scheduled over a period 
of three weeks. 

Once again the Festival will be under 
the personal direction of Pablo Casals 
himself. Alexander Schneider will again 
serve as Assistant Musical Director. 

The artists 
The Festival Casals will bring together 
a 62-piece orchestra and many out- 
standing soloists. They include: 

Soprano — Eileen Farrell 

Piano—Mieczyslaw Horszowski, Eu- 

gene Istomin, Jestis Maria Sanroma, 

Rudolf Serkin 

Violin— Alexander Schneider, Isaac 

Stern 

Viola — Walter Trampler 

Cello— Pablo Casals 

Flute — Julius Baker 

Clarinet — Mitchell Lurie 

Bassoon — Eli Carmen 
Ensembles include the Bach Aria 
Group, (William H. Scheide, Director; 
Julius Baker, flute; Robert Bloom, oboe; 
Eileen Farrell, soprano; Norman Far- 
row, bass-baritone; Bernard Green- 
house, cello; Jan Peerce, tenor; Carol 
Smith, alto; Paul Ulanowsky, piano); 
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the Budapest String Quartet; the Fes- 
tival Chorus (Augusto Rodriguez, 
Director). 


The programs 
Six of the twelve concerts will be de- 
voted to chamber music. The other six 
will be full orchestral concerts. 

Chamber music programs will in- 
clude works by Vivaldi, Bach, Handel, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann and Brahms. One of 
these concerts will feature a group of 
lieder by Schubert and Schumann, 
sung by Eileen Farrell. 

Orchestral programs will include 
works by Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann and Brahms. The Festival will 
close with a performance of the little- 


Festival Casals Inc. 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


known Fantasy in C minor for Piano, 
Chorus and Orchestra by Beethoven. 

As in previous years, all performances 
will be held in the auditorium of the 
University of Puerto Rico. Ticket prices 
range from $2 to $8 per seat per concert. 

The schedule 

This year’s Festival Casals is divided 
into six pairs of concerts. Each pair of 
concerts will take place on two succes- 
sive evenings, one devoted to chamber 
music, the other to orchestral music. 
Pairs of concerts will take place on the 
evenings of May Ist and 2nd, 5th and 
6th, 9th and 10th, 13th and 14th, 17th 
and 18th, 21st and 22nd. 

A space of two days has been pro- 
vided between each pair of concerts to 
give visitors an opportunity to tour the 
island and explore Puerto Rico’s moun- 
tains and old Spanish towns. 

For complete information, including 
full programs, use the coupon below. 


Please send me full details of the 1959 Festival Casals. 


Name 


Address 


Zone State 


——————— | 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 
ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


Courses leading to B.F.A. and M.F.A. in 
ACTING STAGE DESIGN 
DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 


THEATRE EDUCATION 
A New Master's 
Program in Religious Drama 


The Council of Participating 
Directors: 


*JOSEPH ANTHONY 
*BILL BUTLER 
*CURT CONWAY 
*PETER KASS 

*JACK LANDAL 
*BASIL LANGTON 
DANIEL MANN 
*ALBERT MARRE 
*BURGESS MEREDITH 
*JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
*DAVID PRESSMAN 
*JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
*ALAN SCHNEIDER 
JOHN STIX 


*Have been in residence to produce a 
play at the Boston University Theatre 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY: 
HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 


JAMES BILLINGS, Coach in Music 
Theatre 


SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 
PETER KASS, Acting and Directing 
DAVID BLAIR McCLOSKY, Speech 
JAMES NICHOLSON, Prod. Mer. 
ELLIOT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 
DAVID PRESSMAN, Acting and 
Directing 
SASHA PRESSMAN, Stage Movement 
MERLE PUFFER, Fellow in Music 
Theatre 
RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 
EDWARD D. THOMMEN, Acting and 
Directing 


JOHN R. WATTS, Theatre Education 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 


FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, Chairman 


Division of Theatre Arts 
264A Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


WHY 
STRONG FOLLOW SPOTLIGHTS 
Deliver More Light Per Dollar 


Powerful, snow-white, flickerless, controlled light. With the exclusive, 

single-control, two-element variable focal length objective lens sys- 

tem of Strong Spotlights, the brilliance of the spot actually increases 

as it is reduced in size, is sharp edged from head to flood. and con- 
tinues perfectly round throughout 
the range. 


Strong Spotlights simply plug into 
any convenience outlet. All Strong 
Spotlights have fast-operating, 6- 
slide color boomerangs. 


THE TROUPERETTE 
1000 WATT INCANDESCENT 


Projects up to 9 times more light than ordi- 
nary incandescent spotlights. 


THE SUPER TROUPER 
AUTOMATIC D.C. ARC 


For throws of over 200 feet. Delivers 2'/ 
times as much light as the most modern 
A.C. spot. Built-in power conversion trans- 
former and selenium rectifier. Ultra-violet 
filter. 220 and 110 v. models. 


wits va, 


THE TROUPER HIGH 


bcp nmap ad wep ng sarge~d vernal Wire Collect for Name of Dealer 

or throws o ° eet. Projects up 

to 15 times more light than ordinary arcs. THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 

Power supplied by adjustable, self-reguiat- 94 City Park Avenue Toledo i, Ohio 

ing transformer in base. Ultra-violet filter A Subsidiary of General Precision 
Equipment Corporation 


NOW ACCEPTING APPLICATIONS FOR 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN ACTING, MIME. MOVEMENT, MAKEUP, 
SPEECH AND VOICE FOR THEATRE, MOTION PICTURES, TV 


SUMMER MARATHON AND WEEKEND REPERTORY 


for agents and producers 


artH#e NEW THEATRE SCHOOL 


“... 1 believe this school will be of great aid to the serious artist.” 
INGRID BERGMAN 
FACULTY INCLUDES* 


ELAINE ELDRIDGE— Miss Cooper, B'way ‘Separate Tables.’ 

HARVEY GROSSMANN—Director ‘Harlequin Refined By Love’ starring 
Viveca Lindfors. 

KARL REDCOFF— Featured with Eva Marie Saint, Tv ‘Moon Girl.’ 

STUDENT CREDITS— 

BEN GAZZARA, LINDA DARNELL, HARRY BELAFONTE, JOHN ERICK- 

SON, JASON ROBARDS, JR., TOM POSTON, MARLON BRANDO, Etc. 

LIMITED NUMBER OF SCHOLARSHIPS STILL AVAILABLE 


*Write or phone ADMISSIONS DIRECTOR, 259 W. 45TH ST.. NEW YORK, 
N.Y., LO 8-9885, for complete catalogue of faculty and program for beginners 
and professionals. Interviews by appointment only. 


REGISTRATION open throughout year for many courses 
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ARPEGE 


Vo. XLIII, No. 4 


12 issues, $7.50; 24 issues, 


act of March 3, 1879. Vol. XLIII, No. 4, 
,er’s risk. All subscriptions must 


nm rates: 


The Cover 


The noted theatrical caricaturist Al Hirschfeld has provided his 
impression of director Elia Kazan in the set for J.B., a leading 
contender for the season’s major dramatic awards. In this issue 
playwright Archibald MacLeish, producer Alfred de Liagre, Jr., 
Kazan and scenic designer Boris Aronson have written of the 
verse work and its production; see “The Men Behind ‘J.B.’ ” 


The Play 


24 Bells Are Ringing Book and Lyrics by Betty Comden and 
Adolph Green 


Going, Going, Gone! by Margaret Webster 


Features 


14 Some Notes on the Sticks by Peter Ustinov 

17 Playwriting’s Old Pro by Ward Morehouse 

56 Scenic Design for the Musical Stage by Howard Bay 
60 The Men Behind ‘J.B.’ 

64 Meet Martin Gabel by John S. Wilson 


Opera House 


69 Confessions of a Coreographer by John Butler 


if ar 


On Broadway 


et, Saint Charles, Ill. 


Copyright 


Rashomon 

Redhead 

A Majority of On 
Tall Story 

The Rivalry 

Requiem for a Nun 
The Most Happy Fella 
The Legend of Lizzie 


, $10.50; 24 i 


ing postal number, 


. ine 


1421 East Main Stree 


MY SIN 


Off Broadway 


63 The Beaux’ Stratagem 


d old address with new, 


ight 1959 
m and all other 


Cop’ 
America 
change of address sem 


Departments 


LANVIN 


Pan 


Calendar 
Theatre, USA by Leota Diesel 
Offstage 


For 


combined with STAGE MAGAZINE is pv 
rights reserved. 


same as U.S. 


paid for in advance 


Photographic credits on page 80 


Allow 5 weeks for subscription to begin or for change of address. 


THEATRE ART 


bottled and packaged in France 
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NEW YORK—Majestic Theatre 


Eves.—$8.05, 6.25, 4.95, 3.60, 3, 2.50. Mats. Wed. 
& Sat.—$4.80, 4.30, 3.60, 3, 2.50. List alternate dates. 


NATIONAL COMPANY: 
CHICAGO —Shubert Theatre 


Eves. Mon. ty wt wy 4.95, S48, 2.00, 2. ae! Fri, 
$ Set, Eves.—$6.60, 5.50, 4.40, 3.50, 2. ied. & 
—$4.40, $055.56, 9.95, 2 0. List shores Gonos, 


“A Romantic Delight!” 
ATKINSON, N.Y. Times 
FRED COE presents 


DANA ANDREWS 
ANNE BANCROFT 


Two tovthe Seesaw 


A New Play by WILLIAM GIBSON 
Directed Py ARTHUR PENN 
Eves. 8:30—$6.90, 5.75, 4.80, 3.60. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat.—$4.80, 4.30, 3.60, 3, 2.50. List 3 alt. 
dates, Enclose self-addressed stamped env. 


BOOTH Theatre 222 W. 45 St., N. Y. 36 


“ANOTHER R & H DAZZLER.” 
—WALTER WINCHELL 


The New Musical 


ST. JAMES, 44 St. W. Of B’y. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


“Drama On A Big Scale!” 


—ATKINSON, Times 


HELEN’ ERIC 
HAYES PORTMAN 
KIM BETTY 
STANLEY FIELD ..». 
Ezqna ONL 
A TOUCH OF THE POET 
y HAROLD CLURMAN 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED — Eves.: $7.50, 


5.75, 4.60, 3.45, 2.90. Mots. Wed. & Sat.: 
$4.60, 4.05, 3.45, 2.90, 2.30. Tox incl. 


HELEN HAYES THEA., 210 W. 46 Si. + Ci 6.6380 


Calendar EX) of the Theatre Arts 


BROADWAY 


Offerings of the current season that have 
established themselves, in varying degrees, in- 
clude 

The Disenchanted, a play by Budd Schulberg 
and Harvey Breit, dramatized from Schulberg’s 
novel of the same title, about a noted writer 
reminiscent of F. Scott Fitzgerald in his declin- 
ing years. The cast includes Jason Robards, Jr., 
Rosemary Harris, George Gans and Jason 
Robards, Sr. (Coronet, 230 W. 49th St.). 

Flower Drum Song, a Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein musical based on C. Y. Lee’s novel about 
San Francisco’s Chinatown. Music by Richard 
Rodgers, book by Oscar Hammerstein II and 
Joseph Fields, and lyrics by Mr. Hammerstein. 
The cast includes Miyoshi Umeki, Juanita Hall 
and Pat Suzuki (St. James, 246 W. 44th St.). 

he Gazebo, a comedy mystery by Alec Cop- 
pel about a mystery writer who is called upon 
to put his crime theories into practice in trying 
to get rid of a blackmailer. Walter Slezak and 
Jayne Meadows head the cast (Lyceum, 149 
W. 45th St.). 

J.B., a verse drama by Archibald ‘MacLeish 

a latter-day Job. Elia Kazan directed a 
cast that includes James Daly, Raymond Massey, 
Christopher Plummer and Nan Martin (ANTA, 
245 W. 52nd St.) 

Make a Million, a farce comedy by Norman 
Barasch and Carroll Moore about the trials 
affecting a television producer and his quiz 
show. Sam Levene is starred (Playhouse, 137 
W. 48th St.). 

A Majority of One, a comedy by Leonard 
Spigelgass about a romance between a Japanese 
gentleman and a middle-aged Jewish widow from 
Brooklyn. The cast, directed by Dore Schary, 
includes Cedric Hardwicke and Gertrude Berg 
(Shubert, 225 W. 44th St.). 

The Marriage-Go-Round, a comedy by Leslie 
Stevens whose principal characters are a college 
professor (Charles Boyer), his wife and colleague 
(Claudette Colbert) and an uninhibited girl 
Julie Newmar) who wants to have a child by 
the professor (Plymouth, 236 W. 45th St.). 

Once More, with Feeling, a comedy by Harry 
Kurnitz about a temperamental symphony con- 
ductor and his long-suffering paramour. With 
Joseph Cotten, Arlene Francis and Joseph Buloff 
(National, 208 W. 4st St.). 

The Pleasure of His Company, a comedy by 
Samuel Taylor and Cornelia Otis Skinner deal- 
ing with the events that occur when an interna- 
tional playboy returns home to attend his daugh- 
ter’s wedding, after twenty years spent abroad 
Miss Skinner and Cyril Ritchard (who directed) 
head the cast (Longacre, 220 W. 48th St.). 

La Plume de Ma Tante, a French revue (in 
English) that also was a hit in Paris and Lon- 
don. With Robert Dhery and members of the 
original company (Royale, 242 W. 45th St.). 

Rashomon, a dramatization by Fay and Mi- 
chael Kanin of the Ryunosuke Akutagawa short 
stories that also served as the basis of the prize- 
winning Japanese film. Claire Bloom, Rod Stei- 
ger, Akim Tamiroff and Oscar Homolka head 
the cast (Music Box, 239 W. 45th St.). 

Redhead, a musical, starring Gwen Verdon, 
with book by Dorothy and the late Herbert 
Fields, Sidney Sheldon and David Shaw, music 
by Albert Hague, and lyrics by Miss Fields. The 
action is set in a London waxworks at the turn 
of the century. Bob Fosse directed and handled 
the choreography, and Richard Kiley has the 
male lead (46th St. Theatre, 226 W. 46th St.). 

The Rivalry, a dramatization by Norman Cor- 
win of the Lincoln-Douglas debates, with Rich- 
ard Boone, Martin Gabel and Nancy Kelly 
(Biiou, 209 W. 45th St.) 

Tall Story, a comedy by Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Crouse. adapted from Howard Nemerov’s 
novel The Homecoming Game, dealing with 
young love and basketball on a Midwestern col- 
lege campus. Hans Conried, Marc Connelly and 
Marian Winters are prominent in the cast (Bel- 
asco, 111 W. 44th St.). 7 

A Touch of the Poet. Eugene O'Neill's late 
drama about a New England innkeeper who 
lives amid grandiose memories of his past, and 
is finally stripped of his pretensions. Eric Port- 
man plays the protagonist, and other principals 
are Helen Hayes, Kim Stanley and Betty Field 
(Helen Hayes, 210 W. 46th St.) 

The World of Suzie Wong, a ” drama by Paul 
Osborn based on Richard Mason’s novel about 
a Hong Kong prostitute and a Canadian artist, 
with France Nuyen and William Shatner in the 
leading roles (Broadhurst, 235 W. 44th St.) 


Holdovers from previous seasons that are 
scheduled to continue include: 


Jamaica, a musical comedy about a girl whose 
big ambition is to leave an island in the Carib- 
bean and go to New York. Lena Horne and 
Ricardo Montalban have the top roles. E. Y. 
Harburg and Fred Saidy wrote the book, and 
Harold Arlen the music. Scheduled to close 
April 11 (Imperial, 249 W. 45th St.). 


Look Homeward, Angel, Ketti Frings’s prize- 
winning dramatization of Thomas Wolfe's auto- 
biographical novel, with Miriam Hopkins, Ed 
Begley and Andrew Prine (54th St. Theatre,, 152 
W. 54th St 

The Music Man, a nostalgic musical about a 
con man who reforms under the influence of a 
right-minded librarian, with Robert Preston, 
David Burns and Barbara Cook. Meredith Will- 
son ® responsible for the music and lyrics, and, 
with Franklin Lacey, is coauthor of the book 
(Majestic, 245 W. 44th St.). 

My Fair Lady, the longest-run offering on 
Broadway. Lyrics and adaptation (from Shaw’s 
Pygmalion) by Alan Jay Lernaer, music by 
Frederick Loewe, and a cast headed by Edward 
Mulhare and Pamela Charles (Mark Hellinger, 
237 W. 5ist St.). 

Sunrise at Cam lio by Dore Schary, about 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt in the years 1921-24, 
with Ralph Bellamy, Mary Fickett and Henry 
Jones (Cort, 138 W. 48th St.). 

Two for the Seesaw, a two-character play by 
William Gibson, with Dana Andrews as a lawyer 
from Nebraska and Anne Bancroft as a dancer 
from the Bronx (Booth, 222 W. 45th St.). 

West Side Story, the musical play about teen- 
age gangs in New York; book by Arthur Laur- 
ents, music by Leonard Bernstein, lyrics by Mr. 
Laurents and Stephen Sondheim, and direction 
and choreography by Jerome Robbins. Carol 
Lawrence and Larry Kert head the cast (Broad- 
way, 1681 Broadway). 


Recent scheduled openings included 


A Desert Incident, a play by Pear! Buck about 
a triangle situation involving a young woman 
and two scientists, one of whom is her husband 
Shepperd Strudwick and Sylvia Daneel are in 
the cast (Golden, 252 W. 45th St.). 

First Impressions, a musical version of Jane 
Austen's Pride and Prejudice with book and di- 
rection by Abe Burrows, and songs by Robert 
Goldman, Glenn Paxton and Geoige Weiss 
Hermione Gingold, Polly Bergen and Farley 
Granger have the leading roles (Alvin, 250 W 
52nd St.). 

Juno, O’Casey’s Juno and the Paycock, set to 
music by Marc Blitzstein, who also provided the 
lyrics. Joseph Stein wrote the thretee. José 
errer directed, and the choreography is 
Agnes de Mille. The stars are Shirley 
and Melvyn Douglas (Winter Garden, 1634 
Broadway 

Look After Lulu, Noel Coward’s adaptation 
of a Feydeau farce, directed by Cyril Ritchard. 
With Roddy McDowall, Tammy Grimes and 
George Baker (Henry Miller’s, 124 W. 43rd St.). 

Masquerade, a play by Sigmund Miller about 
life in suburbia and a young married woman’s 
attempts to find romance. With Glenda Farrell, 
Donald Cook and Cloris Leachman. 

A Raisin in the Sun, Lorraine Hansberry’s 
play about a Negro family in Chicago and its 
aspirations. With Sidney Poitier and Claudia 
McNeil (Barrymore, 243 W. 47th St.). 

Sweet Bird of Youth, Tennessee Williams’ 
latest work, which is set, as usual, in the Deep 
South, and deals with a film actress on the 
downgrade and a young man on the make. The 
cast, directed by Elia Kazan, includes Paul 
Newman, Geraldine Page and Sidney Black- 
mer (Martin Beck, 302 W. 45th St.). 


OPENINGS 

Good Will Ambassador (Apr. 1)—a_ political 
satire by the late Harry Farrar Tarvin. The 
action takes place in the Prime Minister's resi- 
dence in London and revolves around the host 
and the President of the Irish Republic. Cyril 
Cusack, Dennis King and Martyn Green are in 
the cast. 

Triple Play (Apr. 15)—Jessica Tandy and 
Hume Cronyn star in a program of three one- 
act works (Bedtime Story and A Pound on 
Demand by Sean O’Casey and I Spy by John 
Mortimer) and a monologue by Chekhov, O og 
the Harmfulness of Tobacco (Playhouse, 137 W 
48th St.). 

Kataki (week of Apr. 13)— lay by Simon 
Wincelberg, stponed from a A, opening, 
that originally was presented on television as 
The Sea Is Boiling Hot. The two-character work 
deals with soldiers, an American and a Japanese, 
stranded on a South Pacific island during World 
War II. With Sessue Hayakawa and Ben Pi- 
azza, directed by Alan Schneider. 

A Party with Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green (Apr. 16)—Reopening several weeks after 
a short midwinter run—Miss Comden and Mr. 
Green in songs and sketches from musicals they 
have collaborated on, and from their days as 
members of a night-club team, The Revuers 
(Golden, 252 W. 45th St.). 

Destry Rides Again (Apr. 23)—A musical ver- 
sion of a novel by Max Brand that also was 
made into a movie. Music by Harold Rome, 
book by Leonard Gershe, and direction and 
choreography by Michael Kidd. With Andy 
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“ONE OF THE MEMORABLE WORKS OF THE CENTURY!” 


CHRISTOPHER RAYMOND JAMES 


PLUMMER MASSEY DALY 


in 


ELIA KAZAN’S 


production of 


“TB” 


by ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 


NAN MARTIN 





CLAIRE 
BLOOM 


OSCAR 
HOMOLKA 


RASHOMON 


STEIGER 


AKIM 
TAMIROFF 


‘EVERYTHING ABOUT 
‘RASHOMON’ IS SUPERB.” 


—Atkinson, Times 





“DEEPLY MOVING!”’ 


—Atkinson, Times 


The Theatre Guild and Dore Schary 
presen! 


RALPH 
BELLAMY 


SUNRISE AT 
CAMPOBELLO 


» DORE SCHARY 


MARY FICKETT + HENRY JONES 


ANNE SEYMOU® 
GRACE ALBERTSON LINDA SEFF 


ALAN BUNCE 
owectes &» VINCENT J. DONEHUE 


PRICES: Evgs.: Orch. & Boxes $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, 4.60 
3.45; Balc. $2.30. Wed. & Sat. Mats.: Orch & Boxes 
$4.60; Mezz. $4.05, 3.45, 2.90; Baic. $2.30. Tax included. 


CORT THEA. 138 W. 48 St.,N.Y.C. 
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Griffith, Dolores Gray and Scott Brady (Im- 
perial, 249 W. 45th St.). 

A y Growing Up (week of Apr. 27)—Em- 
lyn Williams in a return engagement of his 
one-man performance of readings based on the 
stories of Dylan Thomas, which he presented 
last season and more recently on a coast-to-coast 
tour. 


OFF BROADWAY 


Ames the productions scheduled to continue 
are: Héleise by James Forsyth (Gate, 162 Second 
Ave.); Hamlet Of Stepney Green by Bernard 
Kopps (Cricket, 162 Second Ave.); The Three- 
penny Opera, Marc Blitzstein’s adaptation of the 
musical play by Kurt Weill and Bertolt Brecht, 
now in its fourth year (Theatre de Lys, 121 
Christopher St.); Royal Gambit by Herman 
Gressieker, adapted by George White (Sullivan 
St. Playhouse, 181 Sullivan St.);and revivals 
of The Boy Friend by the New Princess Com- 
any, now in its second year (Cherry Lane, 

Commerce St.); Arthur Miller's The Cru- 
cible (Martinique, 32nd St. at Broadway), 
Arthur Miller's adaptation of Ibsen’s An 
Enemy of the People (Actors Playhouse, 100 
Seventh Ave. S.), Arthur Laurents’ A Clearing 
in the Woods (Sheridan —eEre, Seventh Ave. 
and W. 4th St.), and "Tis Pity She’s a Whore 
(Players, 115 MacDougal St.). 


Recent scheduled openings included a revival 
of Thornton Wilder’s Our Town, directed by 
font Quintero (Circle in the Square, 5 Sheridan 

.); Shaw’s Widowers’ Houses (Downtown, 85 
E. 4th St.) ; Olé, a musical based on the Spanish 
zarzuela La Chul a, with music by Federico 
Moreno Torroba, k by Federico Romero and 
Guillermo Fernandez Shaw, and English adapta- 
tion by Mary Lynn Whitman (Greenwich Mews, 
141 W. 13th St.); Pimg Pong, a comedy by 
Arthur Adamov (Seven Arts, 120 Madison Ave.) ; 
and The Geranium Hat by Bernard Evslin (Or- 
pheum, 8th St. and Second Ave.). 

Scheduled to open this month are Father by 
Paul Goodman, to alternate with the current 
offering, Many Loves by William Carlos Wil- 
liams (Living Theatre, 530 Sixth Ave.); a bill 
of one-acters: Synge’s The Well of the Saints 
and Lady Gregory’s The Workhouse Ward, Mon. 
evenings and Wed., Thurs. and Fri. matinées 
(Gate, 162 Second Ave.); Come Play With Me, 
a musical adapted by Haila Stoddard and Tam- 
ara Geva from Marcel Achard’s play Voulez Vous 
Jouer avec Moi (York, 64th St. and First Ave.) ; 
Season of Choice (Barbizon Plaza, 106 Central 
Park S.); and Mr. President by E. P. Conkle 
East 74th Street Theatre, 334 E. 74th St.). 


TRYOUTS 


Particulars about a production are given only 
when a Broadway opening is not scheduled for 
this month.) 

Destry Rides Again—Boston, through Apr. 18 
Shubert). 

Gypsy—A musical based on Gypsy Rose Lee’s 
autobiographical tale of her early days in show 
business. The book is by Arthur Laurents, music 
by Jule Styne and the lyrics by Stephen Sond- 
heim; direction and choreography by Jerome 
Robbins. Ethel Merman heads the cast. Phila- 
delphia, through May 2 (Shubert). 

Not in the Book—A comedy mystery by Arthur 
Watkyn, with Edward Everett Horton and Regi- 
nald Owen. San Francisco (Alcazar). 


TOURING SHOWS 

ALBUQUERQUE—A Boy Growing Up with 
Emlyn Williams, Apr. 5 (Johnson Gymnasium, 
University of New Mexico). 

ATLANTIC CITY—The Warm Peninsula with 
Julie Harris, Apr. 20-25 (Warner); Dear Liar 
with Katharine Cornell and Brian Aherne, 
April 15-18 (Warner). 

AUSTIN (Tex.)—Li’l Abner, Apr. 8 (University 
of Texas). 

BALTIMORE—The Warm Peninsula with Julie 
Harris, Apr. 13-18 (Ford's 

BEAUMONT (Tex.)—Li’l Abner, Apr. 15 (Civic 
Auditorium). 

BETHLEHEM (Pa.)—A Boy Growing Up with 
Emlyn Williams, Apr. 17 (Grace Hall, Lehigh 
University). 

CANTON (N.Y.)—A Boy Growing Up _ with 
Emlyn Williams, Apr. 15 (Laurentian Hall, St 
Lawrence University). 

HICAGO—The Girls in 509, through Apr. 4 
(Civic) ; Two for the Seesaw, through Apr. 11 
Michael Todd) ; The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs, Apr. 6-May 2 (Erlanger) ; Garden Dis- 
trict with Diana Barrymore, beginning Apr 
6 (Civic); The Music Man (Shubert). 

SINCINNATI—The Warm Peninsula with Julie 
Harris, Apr. 6-11 (Shubert); My Fair Lady, 
Apr. 30-May 2 (Taft). 

CLEVELAND—My Fair Lady, through Apr. 11 
(Hanna). 

COLLEGE STATION (Tex.)—Li’l Abner, Apr 
7 (Texas A. and M. College 

COLUMBUS—My Fair Lady, Apr. 13-18 (Audi- 
torium). 

CORPUS CHRISTI (Tex 


Coliseum 


Li’l Abner, Apr. 9 


Preihead 


ORIGINAL CAST ALBUM 


¥ 


Love, laughter, lilting music! It’s Broad- 
way’s newest musical hit, and you'll love 
it! On regular L.P. and Living Stereo. 


WHEN ORDERING STEREO, SAY... RCA! 


@ RcAVICTOR @ 


When in New York, be sure 
to see “Redhead” at the 46th Street Theatre. 
‘The Town's Number One Comedy Hit’ 
—WALTER WINCHELL 


FREDERICK BRISSON & THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY present 
CYRIL CORNELIA OTIS 
RITCHARD - SKINNER 
CHARLIE, Or 
RUGGLES » 
WALTER 


e/ 
A Comedy by SAMUEL TAYLOR 
with Cornelia Otis Skinner 
Directed by MR. RITCHARD 
LONGACRE Theatre, 220 W. 48 St. Cir. 6-5639 
Eves. at 8:40. Matinees WED. & Sal 


Est MUSICALS 
VB ero 


IN AMERICA’S GREATEST MUSICAL 


My Fair favy 


with 


RONALD RADD 
REGINALD DENNY 


MARK HELLINGER, 51 St. W. of By 
. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 





SIR_ JOHN'S “AGES” 


Sir John Gielgud’s recital, Shakespeare's 
‘**Ages of Man,” is a splendid union of one 
of our greatest actors and the greatest poct 
the world has ever known, meeting in a 
flashing fusion of dramatic art. Called ‘‘a 
masterpiece’ by New York critics, its limited 
engagement was completely SRO. Fortu- 
nately for those who could not see it, this un- 
forgettable lesson in the art of acting has 
been preserved on Columbia Records. 

SIR JOHN GIELGUD: Shakespeare's ‘‘Ages of 
Man” (based on George Ryland’s Shakespeare 
Anthology). OL 5390 
GUARANTEED HIGH-FIDELITY AND 
STEREO-FIDELITY RECORDS BY 


\COLUMBIAM 


® Columbia’ **Masterworks’’ @ Marcas Reg 
A division of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc 





y : Bowers 4 : 
F-avmentertainment - bene _ 
tre, opera, circus, movies an — 
vision — from stagehand ooo 
He takes you behind ~-. — 
to observe the perfection bere 
ballet, their system of r m4 
talent, the strange ee _ 
of strikingly original pr a 
with plodding, old-fashion — 
Illustrated with 60 a id 
His book is 4 unique an 
cinating report on 


BROADWAY, U.S.S.R. 


By FAUBION BOWERS 
$5.00, now at your bookstore 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS “WHET 


DENVER—Two for the Seesaw, Apr. 30-May 2 
(Auditorium) . 

DETROIT—Garden District with Diana Barry- 
more, through Apr. 4 (Shubert). 

GREENSBORO (N.C.)—Dear Liar with Katha- 
rine Cornell and Brian Aherne, Apr. 6-7. 

HOUSTON—Li’l Abner, Apr. 12-14 (Music 


Hall). 

INDIANA (Pa.)—A Boy Growing Up with Em- 
= Williams, Apr. 20 (Fisher Auditorium, 
_ Pennsylvania State Teachers College). 

KANSAS CITY—Two for the Seesaw, Apr. 27-28 
(Music Hall). 

LAWRENCE (Kan.)—A Boy Growing Up with 
Emlyn Williams, Apr. 3 (University Theatre, 
yi: of Kansas). 

LOS ANGELES—Look Back in Anger, through 
Apr. 18; Bells Are Ringing with Judy Holli- 
day, Hi Apr. 20 (Philharmonic). 

LUBBOCK (Tex.)—Li’l Abner, Apr. 17-18 (Au- 
ditorium). 

MIAMI—Dear Liar with Katharine Cornell and 
Briane Aherne, through Apr. 4 (Coconut 
erere) 

MEMPHIS—Dear Liar with Katharine Cornell 
and Brian Aherne, Apr. 8-9 (Ellis Auditorium). 

MILWAUKEE—Two oe the Seesaw, Apr. 13-18 
(Pabst) ; The Girls in 509, Apr. 20-25 (Pabst). 

MINNEAPOLIS—The Girls in 509, Apr. 13-18 
(Sante) 5 Two for the Seesaw, Apr. 20-25 
(State). 

NEW ORLEANS—Li’l Abner, Apr. 1-5 (Munici- 
pal Auditorium); Dear Liar with Katharine 
Cornell and Brian Aherne, Apr. 10-11 (Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium). 

PHILADELPHIA—A Boy Growing Up with 

_Emlyn Williams, Apr. 16 (Academy of Music). 

ST. LOUIS—The Girls in 509, Apr. 6-11 (Amer- 
ican). 

SAN ANTONIO—Li’l Abner, Apr. 10-11 (Em- 
pire). 

SAN FRANCISCO—Look Back in Anger, Apr. 
20-May 9 (Geary). 

SANTA FE—A Boy Growing Up with Emlyn 
Williams, Apr. 6 (St. Michael’s Playhouse). 
SHREVEPORT. Dear Liar with Katharine Cor- 
nell and Brian Aherne, Apr. 13 (Auditorium). 
STATE COLLEGE (Pa.)—A Boy Growing U 
with Emlyn Williams, Apr. 18 (Schwab Audi- 

torium, State University). 

STILLWATER (Okla.)—A Boy Growing Up 
with Emlyn Williams, Apr. 2 (University Au- 
ditorium, Oklahoma State University). 

STORRS (Conn.)—A Boy Growing Up with Em- 
lyn Williams, Apr. 13 (University Redlteken, 
University of Connecticut). 

TEMPLE (Ariz.)—A Boy Growing Up with Em- 
lyn Williams, Apr. 8 (Arizona beste College). 

TRENTON—A Boy Growing Up with Emlyn 
Williams, Apr. 23 (Kendall Hall, Trenton 
State Teachers College). 

TUCSON—A Boy Growing Up with Emlyn Wil- 
liams, Apr. 9 (Temple of Music) 

WASHINGTON (D.C.)—Bells Are Ringing with 
udy Holliday, through Apr. 11 (National). 

WICHITA (Kan.)—A Boy Growing Up with 
Emlyn Williams, Apr. 1 (Commons Audito- 
rium, University of Wichita). 

WORCESTER (Mass.)—A Boy Growing Up with 
Emlyn Williams, Apr. 14 (Clark University). 


OTHER U. S. PRODUCTIONS 


(Listings for the June calendar must be re- 
ceived by April 13.) 


ALABAMA 
FLORENCE—Rehearsal Club, Florence State 
College. The Cherry Orchard, Apr. 28-30. 
HOMEWOOD~—-Valley Theatre. Mary Stuart, 

Apr. 15-16, 18. 
MOBILE—Mobile Theatre Guild. The Great 
Sebastians, Apr. 15-18. 


ARIZONA 
PHOENIX~—Phoenix Little Theatre. The Loud 
Red Patrick, Apr. 23-May 2 


CALIFORNIA 

CORONADO—Coronado Community Theatre. 
The nen Girl, through Apr. 11 

EL CERRITO—The Masquers. Suds in Your 
Eye, Apr. 3-4 

LONG BEACH—Long Beach Community Play- 
ers. One Foot in Heaven, Thurs., Fri., Sat. 
and Sun., through April 18. 

PALO ALTO—Comedia: The Member of the 
Wedding, Apr. 2-3, 9-10, 16-17, 23-24, 30; 
The Friends, Apr. 4-5, 11-12, 18-19, 25-26. 
Palo Alto Community Theatre: Janus, Apr. 
30-May 9. 

REDLANDS—Redlands Footlighters. Visit to a 
Small Planet, beginning Apr. 30 

SAN DIEGO—San Diego Community Theatre. 
A Streetcar Named Desire, beginning Apr. 7. 

SAN FRANCISCO—San Francisco State College. 
The Duenna, Apr. 9-11, 16-18. 

SAN JOSE—San Jose State College. The Con- 
fidential Clerk, Apr. 10-11, 15-18. 

STANFORD—Stanford Players. Major Barbara, 


Apr. 23-25. 
COLORADO 


ALAMOSA—Adams State College. The Wonder- 
ful Cure, Apr. 15-17. 


Have you read these three 


posthumously published plays by 


O'NEILL 


HUGHIE 


First publication of the only 
surviving manuscript from a 
series of eight one-act mono- 
logue plays that O'Neill 
planned in 1940, Described by 
Swedish drama critic Ebbie 
Linde after its September 1958 
world premiere in Stockholm 
as “O'Neill's finest short play.” 


$3.00 


A TOUCH OF 
THE POET 


Now issued in a paperbound 
edition priced at 95¢ 


The last full-length play that 
O'Neill completed, published 
in a hard cover edition (still 
available: $3.75) in autumn 
1957 and produced on Broad- 
way one year later starring 
Helen Hayes, Eric Portman, 
Betty Field, and Kim Stanley, 
has been extravagantly praised 
by both book and theatre 
critics. 


LONG DAY'S 
JOURNEY 
INTO NIGHT 


Probably the most widely read 
and discussed play of our time. 
“No play Eugene O'Neill ever 
wrote speaks more eloquently 
to the reader . . . certainly no 
one, henceforth, will write of 
his other plays without remem- 
bering this, his most revealing 
of himself.” — Lewis Gannett, 
New York Herald Tribune. 


$3.75 
at your bookseller 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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OFF-BROADWAY 
(R= THORNTON WILDER'S 
By 


Pulitzer Prize Play 


8:40 & Sat. , 9:40: e0-b0, 
CIRCLE IM THE SQUARE, Teh Ave. & W. 4th St, OR 59437 


“THEATRE AT ITS HIGHEST LEVEL" 


Atkinson, Times 


HELOISE 


by JAMES FORSYTH 


Tues., Wed., Thurs., at 8:40 $2.50 
Fri., 8:40, Sat., 9:45 $2.90-3.90 
Sat., 6:30, Sun. 3 & 7 P.M. $2.90 


MAIL ORDERS Now 


GATE THEATRE 
Qnd Ave. at 10th St. * ORegon 4-8796 


BOULDER—University of Colorado. Major Bar- 
bara, Apr. 16-18. 

DENVER— “University of Denver. Lute Song, 
A 16-18, 

GR REELEY ‘Little Theatre of the Rockies, Colo- 
rado State College. The Wingless Victory, 
Apr. 30-May 2. 


CONNECTICUT 


STORRS’- rs niversity of Connecticut. 


Pygmalion, 
Apr. 21-2 


DELAWARE 
NEWARK—University of 


Play Festival, 
Apr. 9-10. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON—Arena Stage: The Plough and 
the Stars, through Apr. 5; The Lady’s Not 
for Burning, Apr. 7-May 3. Gallaudet College 
Dramatics Chub: Othello, April 16-18. Mask 
and Bauble, Georgetown University Anyone 


Mind? Apr. 17-18. 


FLORIDA 


DELAND-—Stetson University. The Cave Dwell- 
ers, Apr. 9-11 

HOLLYWOOD-— Little Theatre of Hollywood. 
Gigi, Apr. 14-19. 

LAKELAND—Lakeland Little Theatre. 
ful of Reses, Apr. 14-16. 


IDAHO 
MOSCOW— University of 
Trap, Apr. 24-25. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO—Athenaeum, Theatre First: The 
Rainmaker, Apr. 24-26. Goodman Memorial 
Theatre: The Trial, beginning Apr. 3 

SPRINGFIELD — Theatre Guild. Ro- 
berta, Apr. 4-5, 8-1 


Delaware 
Association, 


Delaware. 
Delaware Dramatic 


4 Room- 


Idaho. The Tender 


INDIANA 
LAFAYETTE—Purdue Playshop, Purdue Univer- 
sity. Hamlet, Apr. 10-11, 16-18. 
RICHMOND—Richmond Civic Theatre. The 
Happiest Millionaire, Apr. 7-11. 
VALPARAISO—Community Theatre Guild. The 
Philadelphia Story, Apr. 9-12. 
MARYLAND 
ANNAPOLIS—Colonial Players. The Taming of 
the Shrew, A 2-4, 9-11 
ST. MARY’S ciry— St. Mary’s Seminary Junior 
College, The Birth of Tolerance, Apr. 23-26. 


MICHIGAN 
BIRMINGHAM—Village Players. The Masked 
Rider of Gory Gulch, Apr. 3-4, 10-11. 
EAST LANSING—Michigan State University. 
The Imaginary Invalid, Apr. 29-May 2. 
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MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS—University of Minnesota Thea- 
tre. Pal Joey, Apr. 16-18, 22-25, evenings; 21, 
26, afternoons. 

ST. PAUL—College of St. Catherine: 
Apr. 26-27. Macalester Colle 
sical, Apr. 22-25, 29-May 2 
Oh, Men! Oh, Women! Apr. 3-5. St. Paul 


Civic ra Association: The King and I, 
Apr. 23-25. 


Medea, 
¢: original mu- 
heatre St. Paul: 


MISSOURI 


WARRENSBURG—Central Missouri State Col- | 


lege. Volpone, Apr. 21-23. 
NEW JERSEY 


EAST ORANGE— Upsala College. The Yellow 


Jacket, Apr. 30-May 7. 


FAIR LAWN—Center Players, Fair Lawn Jewish 


Center. Having Wonderful Time, Apr. 11-12. 
MAPLEWOOD—The Strollers, Maplewood 
Woman’s Club. The Teahouse of the August 
Moon, Apr. 23-25. 
MILLBURN—Pa: Mill 
through May ' 
MORRISTOWN—Morristown Little 
Three Men on a Horse, Apr. 23-25. 
TENAFLY—Bergen County Players. 
Father, Apr. 2-4, 9-11, 16-18, 23-25. 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE—University of New Mexico 
A Bow to eae Act, a bill of one-act 


NEW YORK 
BABYLON—Mohawk Players. The Teahouse of 
the August Moon, Apr. 27, 29. 
BINGHAMTON—Civic Theatre of Binghamton 
The Silver Whistle, Apr. 10-12. 
BRIGHTWATERS—Arena Players Community 
Theatre. The Merry Widow, Apr. 13-14. 
BROOKLYN Heights Players. An Evening of 
Shakespeare, Apr. 3-4. 
To -Studio Theatre. 
FRESH MEADOWS—Fresh Meadows Commu- 
nity Theatre. Clérambard, Apr. 30-May 2. 
GARDEN CITY—Adelphi College: Aphrodite, 
Apr. 29-May 2. vg sean eath of 
a Salesman, Apr. 2-4, 
NEW YORK—Union ata a Seminary. The 
Cup of Trembling, Apr. 30-May 2. 
ROCHESTER—Rochester Community 
As You Like It, Apr. 10-18 
SLINGERLANDS—Slingerlands 


Players 


Playhouse. Fanny, 
Theatre. 


Life with 


plays, Apr. 


Volpone, Apr. 


Players 


Community 
Death of a Salesman, Apr. 3-4. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


GRAND FORKS—Dakota Playmakers, 
sity of North Dakota. The 


»9_95 
) 


Univer- 
Boy Friend, Apr. 


OHIO 


AKRON-—Showcase Productions, Ohio Theatre 
Guys and Dolls, Apr. 3-11. Center Theater 
Guild: The Diary of Anne Frank, Apr. 18-19, 


25-26. 

\SHTABULA—Ashtabula Civic Theatre. The 
Diary of Anne Frank, Apr. 29-30. 
COLUMBUS—Ohio State University 
The Glass Menagerie, Apr. 14-19. 
GAMBIER—Kenyon College. The Chairs and 

Trial by Jury, Apr. 23-25. 
GRANVILLE 
Apr. 22-25. 
LAKEWOOD—Lakewood Little 
Time for Sergeants, Apr. 1-25. 
SPRINGFIELD—Springfield Civic Theatre. Visit 
to a Small Planet, Apr. 9-11. 
TrOLEDO—Repertoire Little Theatre. Visit to a 
Small Planet, Apr. 30-May 
WARREN—Trumbull New 
Descending, Apr. 2-4, 9-11. 
WILMINGTON-—Wilmington 
Liliom, Apr. 23-25. 
YOUNGSTOWN—Youngstown Players. The Di- 
ary of Anne Frank, Apr. 1-12. 


OKLAHOMA 


GOODWELL—Panhandle Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. Blithe Spirit, Apr. 13-15. 


OREGON 
PORTLAND—Portland Civic 
stage, The Diary Anne Frank, through 
Apr. 12. No Time for Sergeants, beginning 
Apr. 22; Blue Room, The Play’s the Thing, 
Apr. 7-May 2. University of Portland: Dark- 
ness at Noon, Apr. 23-26. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Langhorne Players. The Desper- 
25-May 2 


Theatre 


Denison University. Clérambard, 


Theatre. No 


Theatre. Orpheus 


College Theatre 


Theatre: Main- 


LANGHORNE 
ate Hours, Apr. 





Cobbler 
to the 
American 


Theatre Jf 
a 


qvit DANCER s 3 4) 
4+ - fCenee Sanct © 
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1612 Broadway at 49th Stree 
New York 


MARC BLITZSTEIN'S 


REGINA 


BRENDA LEWIS, ELISABETH CARRON, CAROL BRICE JOSHUA HECHT 
Ew YORE PERA ORCHESTRA AND CHOW 


. same . 


Few operas have been blessed with so com- 
pelling a book as “Regina” (the original was 
Lillian wer s taut shocker ‘“‘The Little 
Foxes”). And few productions of any opera 
have ian dominated by a more fiercely 
vital heroine than Brenda Lewis, who stars 
with the New York City Opera Company 
in this first recording of Marc Blitzstein’s 
chilling masterpiece 

MARC Curnerers: Se, ee 

ra . 

} ME ng A ost 380 o3s 202 Theres) 
GUARANTEED HIGH-FIDELITY AND 
STEREO-FIDELITY RECORDS BY 


(COLUMBIA 


® Columbia @ Marcas Ree 
A division of Columbia Broadcasting System. ine 
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“FANTASTIC FLEXIBILITY” 


Players Incorporated, Catholic University of America 


“Amazed at the performance” 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


“YOU HAVE OPENED THE WAY FOR EFFECTIVE AND 
INEXPENSIVE LIGHTING CONTROL” 


University of Minnesota 


The “Critics” Acclaim Outstanding 
DAVIS CONSOLETTE portable dimmers 


eCSPer tally de signed for educational theate? 


These compact units will add to your stage switchboard capacity, handle traveling 
shows, and light presentations away from the stage. They are convenient to trans- 
port, easy for students to operate and inexpensive to maintain. Each Consolette 
portable controls 12,000 watts — 12 lighting circuits — by means of six dimmers and 
12 auxiliary switches. Control is smooth and flickerless, from blackout to full on or 

any intermediate intensity. Color-keyed control sliders 


D A Vv : £ and numbered positions make it easy to follow your light- 
ing layout. Cons i 


Consolette Portables may be used in banks 


JI MMERS of any number. Mail the coupon today for full informa- 


tion. 


ARIEL DAVIS 


Please send me complete information [] 
Manufacturing Co. 


Have your local representative call [] 


' 
' 
' 
Gentlemen: 
! 
! 


My name 
My address: 
TH 


‘In Canada: P. 0. Box No. 1034, Lethbridge, Alberta 





PHILADELPHIA igteopedone aaauere Players 
of Christ Church. The Second r. 10-11. 

PITTSBURGH-—Gatholic egy Gathd: Sin, 
Out, Sweet Land, Apr. 29-May 2. Pictsburg 
Playhouse: Hamlet Street Playhouse, Middle of 
the Night, through Apr. 11, Clérambard, 
ginning Apr. 25; Craft Avenue Playhouse, To 
the Point, beginning & r. 4. 

UNIVERSITY PARK- abt GEN State Uni- 
versity. Iphigenia at Aulis, beginning Apr. 10. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
GREENVILLE—Greenville Little Theatre. The 
Diary of Anne Frank, through Apr. 8 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
ABERDEEN—Northern State Teachers College 
Brigadoon, Apr. 28-30 


TEXAS 
AUSTIN—University of Texas. The Taming of 
the Shrew, Apr. 13-18. 
FORT WORTH—Texas Christian University 
om Sleeping Prince, Apr. 24-25, 29-30, May 


1-2. 
HUNTSVILLE—Sam Houston State Teachers 
ee Brigadoon, Apr. 29-May 2. 
LUBBOCK—Texas Technological College. The 
Madwoman of Chaillot, Apr. 6-11. 
SAN ANTONIO—San Antonio Little Theatre. 
Visit to a Small Planet, Apr. 1-4, 8-11 
WACO—Waco Civic Theatre. Tiger at the Gates, 
April 16-18, 23-25 


UTAH 


LOGAN—Utah State University. Twelfth Night, 
Apr. 22-25 


VIRGINIA 
7 BrORD Bedford Little Theatre. Janus, Apr 


( HARLOT rESVILLE =~" inia Players, Uni- 
a of Virginia ouch of the Lawn, 
r. 21-25 
RA FORD—Radford College. Medea, Apr. 30- 
May | 
WILLIAMSBURG—William and Mary Theatre. 
All’s Well That Ends Well. Apr. 22-24. 


WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE—University of Washington: Showboat 
Theatre, The Diary of Anne Frank, through 
Apr. 18; Penthouse Theatre, Nude with Violin, 
through Apr. 4; University Playhouse, The 
Inspector Genoa, beginning Apr. 2 


WISCONSIN 
MADISON — Wisconsin Players. The Importance 
of Being Earnest, Apr. 21-: 
MILWAUKEE—Fred Miller Theatre. The 
Rainmaker, through Apr. 4 


HAWAII 


HONOLULU~—University of Hawaii. Twelfth 
Night, Apr. 17-18, 24-25 


CANADA 


OTTAWA—-Ottawa Little Theatre. Lo and Be- 
hold, Apr. 27-May 2 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 

The University Theatre, University of Ne- 
braska, announces the Fred Ballard Memorial 
Award playwriting contest. The author of the 
prize-winning work will receive $300 ($100 of . 
which is granted him for travel to the university 
when his work is given a staged reading). The 
University Theatre plans the staged reading of 
the prize-winning play in October, 1959, and a 
full-stage production in January, 1960. All works 
submitted must be original and full-length, and 
must be mailed not later than June 30, 1959 
An entry fee of $1 is required. For further 
information. please write to: Joseph Baldwin 
Director of Experimental Theatre, Temple Thea- 
tre, 12th and Sts., Lincoln, Neb 

The Seattle Junior Programs, Inc. announces 
its fifteenth national play competition of plays 
for children. Entries should be approximately 
one hour and twenty minutes in playing time 
They must be unpublished (they need not be 
unproduced), and os postmarked not later than 
midnight, August 31, 1959. For further informa- 
tion, please write to: Mrs Randolph Hokanson, 
Playwriting Contest Chairman, Seattle Junior 
Programs, Inc., 821 East Thomas St., Seattle 2, 
Wash 

Crown Publishers of New York City announce 
that the Pirandello Society will award the 
Pompeo and Giuseppina Abba prize of $1,000 for 
an essay interpreting Pirandello’s art and _ its 
significance at the present time. Manuscripts 
must be submitted not later than July 1, 1959 
For further information, please write to: Robert 
Simon, Crown Publishers, 419 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y 
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Rashomon 


In the Japanese view, truth is not only stranger 
than fiction; it is also a damn sight rarer. That is 
substantially the theme of this engrossing piece, 
which is largely intellectual but all theatre. Ever 
since Oedipus, men have been fascinated by the 
quest for truth, by the investigation of crime on a 
portentous scale, and it is an interest that has pro- 
duced some fascinating fiction. But seldom has the 
theme been exploited with more originality than 
here. True, the authors, Fay and Michael Kanin, 
have turned to source material (stories by Ryuno- 
suke Akutagawa) that already have served the 
screen well. Their play is still as intriguing as any- 
thing we are apt to come across during the second 
half of this season, a forecast we shall revise, with 
great pleasure, if the unforeseen occasion arises. 

Since the Kanins are above giving us a standard 
mystery tale, there is no samurai code governing 
the commentator on their work. The fact is, no one 
really knows who did exactly what, at the curtain’s 
final descent, so there is no danger of passing along 
too much information in a review. That may not 
sit well with lovers of the standard article, but it 
is the situation that prevails, and not at all unhappily 
for the rest of us who are content to wrestle with 
ideas and to pursue seemingly loose philosophical 
ends. The basic facts of the story are these: A 
Japanese nobleman is killed, and his wife raped, in 
an encounter with a notorious bandit by the Rasho- 
mon gate in a wood near Kyoto about a thousand 
years ago. That much is incontrovertible, and only 
that. Each of the three principals in the encounter 
testifies in a police court (the dead samurai’s account 
is secured through a medium), and presumably they 
all testify under oath. But their versions (enacted 
in a series of flashbacks) are all at sharp variance. 
Each of them gives an account that obviously is 
colored by his own passions—the bandit’s self- 
glorification, the nobleman’s strong sense of caste, 
the wife’s adherence to an equally rigid code of 
good conduct. Obviously truth, which we are in- 
clined to regard as something simple, absolute and 
inviolable, is nothing of the sort; in practical applica- 
tion it is complex, relative and extremely hard to 
come by. 

Unlike as they are, the three accounts have one 
thing in common — kinship with medieval Japanese 
mores, or what we commonly associate with them. 
There is a heroic quality about each of the tales that 
befits tragedy. But as a fillip to the evening, the 
authors have added a final version, the account of 
a humble woodcutter who reluctantly admits having 
witnessed the awful deeds. And here heroics go out 
the window; the three principals in the fateful forest 
meeting state their differences in terms that are apt 
to remind you of the down-to-earth dialogue of 
Private Lives, and the action in this flashback epi- 
sode is certainly as farcical as the slam-bang 1948 
revival of that Coward play. It adds a fourth aspect 
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RASHOMON—Fay and Michael Kanin’s drama presents four 
versions of a horrifying crime, as related by the participants 
and an onlooker, and indicates the highly subjective nature 
of what we call “truth.” Noel Willman (left) is the samurai, 


Claire Bloom his wife, and Rod Steiger the bandit. 


to the “truth” of the situation, which is again at 
variance with the others. But that is nothing beside 
the manner in which the wild episode itself clashes 
with the three preceding it. Our first reaction was 
to regard it as an excrescence, for it does cause a 
letdown at a time, late in the work, when a letdown 
is dangerous. On reflection, however, it becomes 
another provocative element in this play of ideas, 
a worm’s-eye view of a towering situation, to com- 
plete the interesting gallery. Ironically the fourth 
version is really the most civilized of them all. It 
also has “the smell of truth,” in the view of one of 
the play’s cynical characters, and we are inclined 
to agree. It is clear that a smell is all we are going 
to get, but what a stimulating one it is. 

Fortunately the acting and physical production 
are excellent, for seldom has a basic set of facts been 
worked over so comprehensively within two and a 
half hours. Rod Steiger, Claire Bloom and Noel 
Willman are the bandit, the wife and the samurai, 
respectively, and they are also above reproach on 
just about every count. Akim Tamiroff and Oscar 
Homolka provide some fine character acting as the 
woodcutter and his earthy companion, a wigmaker. 
There may be those who will feel that Peter Glen- 
ville’s admitted enthusiasm for farce has gotten out 
of hand in the woodcutter’s account, but his direction 
of the earlier episodes is certainly impeccable. Oliver 
Messel’s set, beautifully lighted by Jo Mielziner, is 
an impressive forest complete with waterfall, exactly 
the sort of ominous locale for such a tea party. 





(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Five of the seven 
newspaper reviwers were enthusiastic. Among 
the affirmatives, Brooks Atkinson of the Times 
called the production “pure art of the theatre,” 
and Richard Watts, Jr. of the Post described 
the evening as a “handsome and theatrically 
exciting production of a striking play.” Among 
the dissenters was Walter Kerr of the Heratp 
TRIBUNE, who, interpreting the woodcutter’s 
version as absolute truth, declared that this 
final episode deflates the play.) 


REDHEAD—The high points of the musical comedy are 
clearly the dance interludes, and Gwen Verdon is the star 
performer in these. Her partner in this scene is Kazimir 
Kokich. The plot deals with a girl employed in a London 
waxworks, and a mysterious strangler with whom she 
becomes involved. 


Redhead 

By our unofficial count, there are three redheads 
in this period musical comedy. According to the 
book, only one of them is lethal —a chap given to 
wrapping a lavender scarf around the pearly necks 
of beautiful girls and pulling it tight. He is unmis- 
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takably the villain, and we had no difficuity in spot- 
ting the heroine, who is also redheaded. The identity 
of the third one is something that will not be revealed 
here, and not out of any sense of chivalry toward 
mystery addicts, who prefer to make their own such 
discoveries. The truth is that the cluttered book is 
not exactly a model of clarity in gathering together 
loose ends, but we contend that you won’t be missing 
anything if you forget all about that and simply con- 
centrate on Gwen Verdon. Such a procedure is 
much more to the point, and it is surely a pleasure, 
as always. 

As you can see from the foregoing, the producers 
have been a farsighted lot. When the show reaches 
the factories in Hollywood several years hence, it 
will be a natural for the color cameras. But their 
real sagacity is reflected in the presence of Miss 
Verdon and Bob Fosse, an associate of long standing 
who does not appear in the cast but whose presence 
as director and choreographer is readily apparent. 
Between them, Miss Verdon and Mr. Fosse have 
turned Redhead into one of the high points of a 
season whose musical peaks have not exactly been 
Olympian. It is primarily Miss Verdon’s show, and 
she is the real killer of the piece, book or no book. 
But it is also a dancing show, and the fine hand of 
Mr. Fosse is always evident, even when the business 
at hand is not strictly choreographic. Since he is 
primarily a dancer and choreographer, it is not sur- 
prising that as a director, he is a man who believes 
in motion. When the plot calls for the heroine, a 
waxworks apprentice at the turn of the century, to 
pay a visit to Scotland Yard to report information 
on the mysterious strangler, Fosse bypasses the 
standard jokes about hawkshaws — bypasses the 
Yard entirely, in fact— and makes the episode a 
memorable series of black-outs in the back alleys 
of London. When the strangler is on the lam late 
in the action, we get a burlesque version of the 
classic chase, with a wonderfully cluttered wax- 
works as the setting. A choregrapher and dancer 
isn’t concerned with the spoken word; consequently 
pantomime plays a big part in underscoring every- 
thing in the plot — and there is plenty in this one. 

There are also the more formalized dance num- 
bers, and they too reflect nothing but credit on the 
team of Verdon and Fosse. Midway in Act I there 
are two really striking ones, essentially English 
music-hall turns. “Uncle Sam Rag,” the first, is an 
antic soft-shoe routine, and it is followed by a little 
masterpiece called “Erbie Fitch’s Twitch,” in which 
Miss Verdon displays her enormous talent both for 
eccentric dancing and characterization; equipped 
with men’s clothing (including a bowler), a cane 
and a cockney accent, she creates a raffish character 
and a spell, and they are both enchanting. Toward 
the end of the same act she is a principal in the sort 
of full-scale dream ballet that is created in musical 
comedy expressly for a magnetic star, a ballet that 
ranges from a French cabaret to a circus strong-man 
act and is great fun all the way. And midway in 
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Act II, when the busy authors have landed Miss 
Verdon in jail, she and a turnkey run through a 
lively Spanish number called “Pickpocket Tango.” 

Obviously an over-all triumph for Redhead would 
involve some sort of integration of all these dancing 
riches with a story line and a score having something 
like equal quality. Such is not the case, regrettably. 
As we said, though, this is not a season to look a 
musical gift horse in the mouth. Albert Hague’s 
score is altogether pleasant, and even if it deserved 
the word “memorable,” few would leave the theatre 
with visions of anything but the gifted Miss Verdon. 
As to the book — well, it’s about a wax museum, 
a subject that invariably brings out the black villainy 
in any writer. In this case you merely multiply that 
factor by four, the number of authors involved — 
Herbert and Dorothy Fields, Sidney Sheldon and 
David Shaw. They have worked industriously, and 
there is nothing in their output that a couple of 
fancy steppers like Verdon and Fosse can’t manipu- 
late. Rouben Ter-Arutunian has been just as lavish 
in designing colorful scenery, with even better re- 
sults, and the supporting performers are all very 
talented. Richard Kiley is sturdy as the strong-man 
hero, and the character acting is in the hands of 
Cynthia Latham, Doris Rich, William Le Massena 
and Leonard Stone — stalwarts, one and all. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Six of the seven 
newspaper judges were solidly affirmative, and 
four of them called the show the best musical 
of the season to that point. The quartet in- 
cluded Richard Watts, Jr. of the Post, Frank 
Aston of the Wortp-TELEGRAM AND Sun, John 
Chapman of the Datty News and John McClain 
of the JourNAL-AmerIcan. The least enthusi- 
astic of the lot was Brooks Atkinson of the 
Times: “When Miss Verdon is dancing, Red- 
head is the delight that everyone hoped it 
would be. When she is not dancing, which in- 
evitably is most of the time, it is a hurrah’s-nest 
of old show pharaphernalia.”) 


A Majority of One 


Ever since David Belasco decided that there was 
pay dirt in a short story by John Luther Long about 
a geisha nicknamed Butterfly and an American naval 
officer, we have had a fairly regular procession of 
plays dedicated to the idea that the East is not too 
mysterious to stand close investigation, and that 
Kipling was, in effect, all wet. Puccini carried on 
the research into the mores of East and West in 
the opera house, and in a lighter vein he has been 
seconded by Rodgers and Hammerstein, who have 
pioneered in Bali Ha’i, Siam and, more recently, on 
Grant Avenue, San Francisco. In the nonmusical 
field we have had John Patrick and Paul Osborn 
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busily and profitably employed in working the same 
vein. The idea in every case has been to juxtapose 
two highly contrasting cultures, and the results, by 
and large, have been happy ones, both artistically 
and from the standpoint of the Oriental membership 
of Actors’ Equity, who never had it so good. 
Leonard Spigelgass’ A Majority of One does not 
let the tradition down. It is a little synthetic and 
more than a little arch, but those are strictures that 
could be applied equally to a first-rate comedy called 
The Teahouse of the August Moon, with which the 
new one bears comparison. The shortcomings are 
certainly outweighed by other considerations. Mr. 
Spigelgass writes with a great deal of warmth and 
perception, if not with great depth, and he has the 
same ear for colloquial dialogue that has endeared 
Clifford Odets and Paddy Chayefsky to large seg- 
ments of the theatre-going populace. He is at his 
best in the last respect when he is writing about 
some inhabitants of Brooklyn, a locale that is always 
reasonably sure-fire in comedy. “I’m glad I don’t 
like spinach, because if I liked it I’d eat it, and I hate 
it” is the substance of one of the maxims. Given a 
speech like that, Gertrude Berg can reduce the aver- 
age spectator to a state of helplessness. The average 


spectator is very amenable, to be sure, but even the 


inveterate grouches on the aisle are not immune. 
It is Mrs. Berg’s fortunate lot to play a middle- 
aged Jewish widow from Brooklyn who, by Act II, 
finds herself in Tokyo. Ostensibly she has gone 
there to provide companionship for her daughter and 
the latter’s rather self-righteous husband, who is in 
the American foreign service and on a three-year 
assignment in Japan. But Mrs. Berg, or Molly Gold- 
berg, or Mrs. Jacoby, as she is known in this play, is, 
of course, a born diplomat and Mrs. Fixit incarnate, 
and it is she — not the brash son-in-law — who pres- 
ently is carrying the ball most effectively for our 
side. It is the young man’s job to persuade the Jap- 
anese to reduce their exports to the United States, 
a task obviously not without its thorny side. To 
accomplish it he must win over a wealthy Japanese 
industrialist (Cedric Hardwicke). Son-in-law is full 
of protocol, but it is Mrs. Jacoby who has the innate 
wisdom to win the day—and to win an ardent 
suitor, since the Japanese gentleman is no more 
impervious to her homely charm than the next man. 
The playwright is saying throughout that the source 
of prejudice and other barriers is within each of us; 
that to eradicate them we must first discard our own 
selfish points of view (the widow herself has had 
to conquer a hatred of the Japanese that grew out 
of the loss of a son in World War II); that there is 
nothing really wrong with the world that a few face- 
to-face contacts — at the home level, not at the sum- 
mit — will not cure; and that at the home level, 


the average professional diplomat is a boob badly 
in need of a few lessons from housewives, ricksha 


attendants and the like. It is a comfortable phil- 
osophy, if not exactly original, and if you are inclined 
(continued on page 20) 





EDITORIAL 


By Margaret Webster 


Going. 


Going, 


Gone! 


The stage direction reads simply: He sits. But he is in the costume of 1760, with full- 
skirted uniform coat, and he is wearing a sword and carrying a tricorne. He is to sit in a 
high-backed wooden chair, with arms. 

If anyone is under the impression that this is simple, he had better try it and see. 

I did. I had to help an actor to do it. Of course, I had seen it done a hundred times, 
with ease, grace and authority, in the theatres of England and France. Eventually my eyes 
remembered and my mind reconstructed the necessary mechanics: how not to let the skirts 
of the coat bunch up; -not to squash or drop the hat; not to get the sword entangled with 
either the chair legs or your own; and to seem perfectly natural and at ease. But I wasn’t 
very adroit, of course. I should have done better with an actress wearing a hoop skirt 
and carrying a fan, because I was taught these things when I was young by older actresses 
who “knew how.” 

Of all costume, that of the eighteenth century is probably the trickiest to wear and 
can seem either the most exquisite or the most clumsy and alien. But every period has its 
own problems. Does anyone think it “comes natural” to sit down in a crinoline without 
letting it bounce &p above your knees? Or to throw a cloak around you so that it looks 
pictorial, does not impede your movements, and fulfills its proper function—which is to 
keep you warm? It should be easy for a man to wear “white tie and tails” with elegance. 
But is it? Any woman can surely walk up three steps and turn round, even if she is 
wearing a floor-length robe with a train. But can she? I have seen a highly gifted actress, 
already a young star in contemporary plays, utterly defeated in her first Shakespearean 
effort by the danger and dread that, to her, surrounded this very elementary operation. 

You cannot learn how to do these things from pictures, because the pictures are static; 
nor from books, because words describe movement only very clumsily. You cannot some- 
how give birth to these accomplishments by feeling a lot—or even by being “psyched.” You 
can only be shown. The arts of “carrying” and handling costume with an air of owning it, 
of making it serve you, as something at once useful and beautiful, are inherited. They have 
been handed down from one generation of actors to another in unbroken succession from 
the time when they were the contemporary usages of society. 
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If the succession stops, it stops for good. If these skills are lost, they will stay lost. 
Well and truly lost. Who in the American theatre is left to hand on this inheritance? And 
how are they going to show the young American actors and singers of today, who have 
rarely—in most cases never—seen a polished professional technician demonstrate or display 
these classic crafts? 

In the theatre, I think of only four real artists in this particular field—Dennis King, 
Brian Aherne, Joseph Schildkraut and Eva LeGallienne; all of whom will, I am sure, 
forgive me for suggesting that they are no longer in their very first youth. Our resources, 
you see, are diminishing very fast. But to watch Mr. Aherne bow to his lady (in The 
Beaux’ Stratagem), or Miss LeGallienne propel an immense Elizabethan farthingale, with 
rage and majesty, across a stage full of furniture (in Mary Stuart) was alone worth the 
price of admission. And I have seen Mr. King demonstrate the routine of taking snuff 
with a mathematical precision of superb delicacy and rightness. There may well be others 
whose names do not come at once to my mind; but very few of them. 


There are, of course, brilliant teachers of these arts in ballet, notably George 
Balanchine and Agnes de Mille. But in the dance the object of the exercise is somewhat 
different; it is more formalized and less functional. Ezio Pinza was a superb exemplar in 
opera, and some European singers still retain the tradition. But in America it is all but dead. 

The little that remains could be made enough, however. The artists I have named— 
and the others I have probably omitted—should be induced to make a series of demonstra- 
tions on film. The shots would have to be devised carefully, and a script of running 
commentary added, almost certainly including passages of dialogue from the appropriate 
plays, to give the action sense and purpose. Close-up and slow motion should be used; not 
fancy sets or expensive lighting; the right furniture — and, naturally, the right costumes. 
The costumes are plentifully available from one source or another. Any organization, 
professional or amateur, should be able to hire sixteen-millimeter film, or to buy a print. 
It need not be a very costly or grandiose undertaking. A series of short film sequences 
could be built up bit by bit. But soon. The essentials are simple. But they are vastly 
important, and time marches on. 

You can, of course, maintain that these things are not, in fact, essential any more; that 
they are no longer a part of the American theatre scene. In that case you must be prepared 
to maintain, also, that we should banish from the theatre and opera repertory everything 
that cannot be played, in blue jeans and sneakers, with the peculiar and arrogant grace- 
lessness of today. (That, too, will become a period art very soon.) Unless we agree to 
jettison the whole repertoire of the past, we must set to work to play it properly, with 
style and truth, too—for style is nothing but the external expression of truth. To play the 
characters of these plays and operas convincingly, actors must look them, which is a part 
of being them. They cannot, as Shaw puts it, “fudge along” like a lot of crude and self- 
conscious amateurs. They must not simply feel like George Washington, while openly 
proclaiming the unreality of that general by being totally unable to sheathe his sword 
without missing the scabbard three times in a row. 

There are plenty of people who, for their own sake, should be interested in promoting 
the salvage operation I have suggested, and equally, in helping to pay for it. The American 
National Theatre and Academy (ANTA) should be interested; so should the American 
Educational Theatre Association (AETA) and the American Shakespeare Festival Theatre 
and Academy of Stratford, Connecticut, and the American Theatre Wing and other schools 
of drama and opera. The Actors Studio, paradoxical as it may seem, should be very much 
interested indeed. The Ford Foundation, already most perceptively concerned with the 
preservation of good theatre, could finance the whole thing by one tiny lift of its mighty 
eyebrows. 

Plenty of theatre ills are now irremediable. This one is not. This danger can be averted 
—but not for long. Rescue these skills, please, somebody, before they vanish forever. e 
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The bar is standard equipment in many London theatres. 
This is the interior of the New Lindsey, one of the theatre 
clubs whose role has lessened as a result of relaxation of 
English stage censorship. 
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Above: The author, English playwright-actor 
Peter Ustinov, provided a choice role for him- 
self in Romanoff and Juliet. He played the 
General on Broadway last season, and this 
season he is playing him on the road. 


Left: A novel aspect of a recent Parisian 
success, Procés a Jésus, was the fact that part 
of the action took place in the audience. Dora 
Doll is the actress in the foreground, and the 
theatre is the Hébertot. 





Notes on the Sticks 


by Peter Ustinov 


’ § \o UNDERSTAND THE difference between the Brit- 

| ish and American theatres, one must first of all 
try to understand the differences between Britain 
and America. Too often has that essential point been 
neglected by even the most penetrating of critics, 
who, instead of attempting to analyze the reasons 
for a failure objectively, indulge in gratuitous and 
often facile wit at the expense of a drama that has 
failed to travel. 

A case in point is Patate, a comedy by Marcel 
Achard, one of the most distinguished and subtle 
dramatists of our day. Admittedly this failure was 
neither American nor British, but French, and quite 
a few plays by authors of merit have met a similar 
fate when they have strayed off the home ground. 
There is nothing new in that, but what is exceptional 
is the opinion expressed in a number of the New 
York notices that this play cannot possibly have been 
very good in the first place, and that Paris must be 
relatively easy to please. 

The Parisians are not particularly easy to please, 
since they are all critics by nature, and far too revo- 
lutionary by temperament to be gregarious. They 
are quite capable of treating works held almost 
sacrosanct in the United States with a degree of 
roughness. It is not unusual to find.a Frenchman 
who considers Eugene O’Neill a bit of a bore, for 
roughly the same reason that Sibelius has always 
provoked yawns in a Latin concert hall. American 
plays dealing with sexual deviations and problems 
of frustration on rickety balconies are considered 
embarrassingly juvenile by the majority of Parisians, 
who outgrew such fascinations before their voices 
broke. Patate is a play that pleased, and will long 
continue to please, an audience that is nothing if not 
sophisticated. Although it is necessary to bow to the 
indifference of New York to the work’s local fate, 
just as no amount of cajoling will induce a feeling 
in some French minds that the tin roof is anything 
but lukewarm, these local prejudices cannot harm 
the intrinsic value of any play. It is only sad to 
realize that critics seem unable to detach themselves 
from civic pride on these occasions. 

British plays are considered polite by many New 
Yorkers, just as American plays are considered im- 
polite by many Londoners. Certainly I have sensed 
a parasitical wave running through a British. audi- 
ence when they see some of the American plays 
dealing analytically with emotions regarded as secret 
by the Lord Chamberlain, a wave that all but shouts, 
“It may be like that in New Orleans, but thank 
goodness it’s not like that here.” Not in the theatre, 
perhaps, but a cursory glance at the “News of the 
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World” will convince an impartial observer that the 
English week overflows with grisly anomalies that 
make even Krafft-Ebing seem prudish. Naturally a 
refusal to admit that there is disorder behind our 
clean front door is an invitation to revolt, and the 
work of some of the younger British authors is col- 
ored by a clear desire to rub the powdered nose of 
hereditary gentility in the mess of life as it is lived 
behind the shutters of appearances. 

Remember also that Britain is a small, over- 
crowded nation with a glorious past, a relatively 
dignified present, and a difficult future. There are 
no Rocky Mountains, no Grand Canyons, no great 
expanses of untapped wealth, no West to open up. 
In the days of her palpable majesty she was under- 
populated. Her victories over France and Spain 
were pieces of incredible impertinence, and she won 
largely because she had no right to win. Even as 
late in her history as Dunkirk, she never seemed to 
realize that she was on the brink of disaster. Hitler, 
in fact, broke himself on the haughty face of British 
gentility. The British were no more willing to con- 
cede their peril, even in the privacy of their homes, 
than they are willing to concede that sex can raise 
an ugly head in Liverpool. Their capacity for subtle 
self-deception has proved one of their most potent 
and mysterious weapons, and there is no reason why 
they should give it up voluntarily. They took what 
they wanted out of Shaw, which was the wit, and 
they put the contraband down to the eccentricity of a 
genius, the price to pay for the gales of laughter. 
They will do the same to John Osborne. That which 
is theoretically exciting will be gratefully accepted 
as a manifestation of a superior talent, whereas the 
social message will be left, like cherry stones on the 
plate. 

America, it seems to me, is much more earnest, if 
not more serious, than Britain. In the cocktail of 
European traditions that have formed this nation, 
the taste of Englishness is relatively weak. Certain 
juridical methods and the majority of family names 
are perhaps England’s largest contributions, but 
apart from that, the German and Scandinavian influ- 
ences seem to me very powerful, especially in the 
field of culture. It is not without reason that GI’s 
feel more at home in Germany than in either Britain 
or France. The layout of American villages bears a 
much greater resemblance to villages in Sweden and 
Germany than it does to English or French villages. 
Gastronomically, the recreations of Bavarian inns in 
America are much more felicitous than your inter- 
pretation of the average pub or bistro, and the food 
itself is marvelously German. Even when it is strictly 
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American, it still has a greater affinity with German 
food than with that of any other foreign cuisine. 

I once said that in order to arrive at the truth, the 
Germans add, the French subtract, and the British 
change the subject. The Americans, too, tend to add. 
The Kinsey report is a very Germanic way of going 
about the job, and by virtue of its very length, it 
underscores its incompleteness. The French would 
probably tackle the task in a book of stringent aphor- 
isms, whereas the British would tend to compile a 
volume on prison reform, and include the informa- 
tion in a special index. 

The vital difference between our various ap- 
proaches to men, in so far as the arts are concerned, 
is perhaps that America shares with Germany a 
clinical interest in people, an interest that involves 
statistics and graphs and is somewhat detached. The 
nymphomaniac and the homosexual are given every 
opportunity for theatrical, and even melodramatic, 
exhibition, but the point of view, although often 
compassionate and moving, is nevertheless psycho- 
analytical. It is as though an age of discovery had 
opened up the continent of the human soul, and the 
conquistadors plunge across it, drunk with their own 
profundity. 

The British and French, for better or for worse, 
are more concerned with outward man than with 
the works; they are more concerned with what man 
has managed to do with himself than with what life 
has done to him. They tend to accept the fact that a 
person is a deviate, or obsessed by unfulfilled long- 
ings, rather than to explain why he has arrived at 
such a sorry condition. The result of this funda- 
mental difference of approach is that the American 
drama sometimes seems to Western European minds 
to be obsessed by sex as though it were a recent 
acquisition, whereas the Western European drama 
appears to Americans as something painfully super- 
ficial and old-hat. Neither of these prejudices is 
justified. 


Only the greatest of dramatists have managed to 
override these barricades of insularity. Chekhov says 
more about love by implication than have the thou- 
sand and one murky statements on the subject by 
lesser men. Shakespeare has hidden more psychi- 
atric verities between the lines than a host of minor 
playwrights versed in Freud have caused to be 
shouted, wheezed and slobbered. All the same, it 
is quite as melancholy to see a play like Patate 
suffering through a total incomprehension of the 
climate in which it was conceived, as it is to see a 
play by O’Neill dismissed outside America on the 
ground of its crushing dullness. Of course, when 
we talk of prejudices, we are really not talking of 
countries but of theatrical capitals. There are far 
greater differences between New York, London and 
Paris than there are between Cincinnati, Edinburgh 
and Lyons. 


I am writing this in a hotel room in St. Louis, and 
I can honestly say that the reactions of many so- 
called provincial audiences are most refreshing after 
the reactions of the largest town in any nation. I 
have absolutely no complaints about any treatment I 
have ever been accorded in London or in New York, 
but I will say that I have often had more fun playing 
out in the country. Why? 

A public that is not spoiled by an excess of live 
entertainment is often fresher. More ingenuous, a 
New Yorker may say, but what does it matter, so 
long as the laughs are louder, the silences more 
silent, and the subtler allusion greeted with a deli- 
cious ripple of appreciation instead of a cough of 
impatience? There is no rule to this, of course, and 
it may well be that a degree of natural perversity 
has prompted me into these provocative allegations. 
But I cannot deny the glow that comes over a fellow 
when Mr. Callaghan and Mr. Taylor in Detroit spot 
virtues in a comedy to which Mr. Atkinson had been 
impervious in New York, and find it in themselves 
to couch their compliments in the most sonorous and 
exquisite language. I am not saying that they are 
right; I am only saying that I hope they are right, 
and that I bow to their judgment. 

The theatre is a popular art. In order to survive 
it must do what the movies and television find im- 
possible, and that is to involve the audience directly. 
The so-called fourth wall doesn’t exist in any other 
mass activity. No ballplayer or wrestler would dream 
of pretending that the audience isn’t there, and the 
dramatist no longer can afford to either. Naturalism 
is done better in the movies. Why pretend to build 
a real house when you can show a real house? The 
theatre eventually will revert to a place of communal 
excitement, and will profit by playing consciously 
on the emotions of a public whose existence it doesn’t 
ignore. Everything points to that course, including 
the rise of arena stages. 

How better can such novelties be tried out than 
on audiences who are unspoiled, and to whom an 
evening in the theatre is an adventure rather than 
an investigation? St. Louis or Columbus may not 
have enjoyed Patate any more than New York did, 
but I don’t think they would have the presumption 
to declare that the critical values of Paris are suspect, 
nor would Marseille indulge in a broadside on New 
York because the whisky mist that hovers over 
O’Neill somehow happened to lose its savor down 
among the rosemary and the cicadas. 

London, Paris and New York harbor nearly all 
the theatrical talent in their respective countries. It 
would be inhuman and unfair if they didn’t harbor 
most of the nonsense, too. Bless them, in their 
infinite complication, but thank God for the sticks 
all the same! END 
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Playwriting’s 


by Ward Morehouse 


Elmer Rice is a curly-haired, casually dressed, 
undemonstrative New Yorker of sixty-six who has 
been writing plays for forty-four years. He gave 
Broadway his first play in 1914 when On Trial, 
which was also his first hit, was produced. His 
royalties totaled around $100,000. On Trial stayed 
in New York for nearly four hundred performances 
and was taken by touring companies to all corners 
of the land. 

Since that time he has had about thirty produc- 
tions. His last play was the well-received Cue for 
Passion, which was withdrawn after a short run — 
a victim of the pre-Christmas slump, no advance 
sale, the weather and the newspaper strike. Elmer 
took that defeat with a philosophical shrug. He has 
come to know that quick failures belong to the 
pattern of a playwright’s life. He is already thinking 
seriously about his next play, one for the fall of 
1959. It is contemporary in theme, but there is no 
title as yet and he isn’t sure about the locale. 

Elmer has reddish-brown hair, he’s five feet ten 
and a half, and he weighs around 170. He has been 
wearing glasses since he was fifteen because of con- 
genital nearsightedness. He lives alone in a rambling, 
one-story, fifteen-room, ranch-type house on Long 
Ridge Road in Stamford, Connecticut, within five 
minutes of the heart of the city, anc in a section 
that is called the Ridges. A small ard flashing river 


Old Pro 


winds through his property, and there are elms, 
spruces, oaks, pines and evergreens, which give the 
impression that it might be located in the fastnesses 
of Maine. This shingled house, with its sixteen acres, 
has been his home for almost seventeen years. A 
real-estate agent called him recently and inquired, 
“Is your property for sale?” “No,” said Elmer, “and 
it won’t be until you read my obituary in the New 
York Times.” 

There is an enormous living room with a fireplace 
and a large picture window. There are numerous 
bookcases and stacks and stacks of books in nearly 
all of the rooms; they include his three novels and 
all of his published plays. He is the owner of some 
rare works of art — paintings by Picasso, Matisse and 
Degas, and a Braque acquired for $350. Although 
it is only three fourths of a mile from the heavily 
traveled Merritt Parkway, the Rice house offers 
peace and isolation. During rehearsals of Cue for 
Passion, Diana Wynyard spent a week end there; 
she was so taken with the trees and the outdoors 
that she didn’t want to leave. 

Elmer enjoys the comfort and the serenity of his 
Fairfield County setup and never spends a night in 
New York. He invariably goes home, even though 
that may mean taking a 3 a.m. local from Grand 
Central. Never a man who has been too particular 
about his clothes, he was wearing a Hong Kong suit 


Elmer Rice (left), who has directed the original productions of all of his own plays for 
Broadway during the past thirty years, was represented there earlier this season by his 
Cue for Passion, a modern treatment of the Hamlet story and a project long in preparation. 
John Kerr and Diana Wynyard, shown with him during a rehearsal period, had roles 


corresponding to Hamlet and Gertrude. 





Dudley Digges created the role of Mr. Zero, the luckless 
protagonist of Mr. Rice’s The Adding Machine, in 1923. The 
production, designed by Lee Simonson for the Theatre Guild, 
included this set representing a gigantic adding machine in 
“heaven.” Here the unfortunate bookkeeper finds himself 
after murdering his boss —an act committed when Mr. Zero 
has lost his job to such a machine. 


(made in twenty-four hours) when I visited him 
recently in Stamford. It was George S. Kaufman 
who remarked several years ago in London, “Hello, 
Elmer. You look just as badly dressed in London 
as you did in New York.” 

Mr. Rice has contributed to the Broadway scene 
pretty steadily since 1914 and the great success of 
his flashback melodrama On Trial. He links the 
theatre of Charles Frohman and Belasco with that of 
Rodgers and Hammerstein. He knew the dramatists 
of the pre-World War I era — Edward Sheldon and 
Eugene Walter, Charles Klein and George Broad- 
hurst, Bayard Veiller and Roi Cooper Megrue — just 
as he has known those of post-Eugene O’Neill days. 
The late Robert E. Sherwood and the late Sidney 
Howard were two of his great friends. In 1938 
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Sherwood and Howard, Maxwell Anderson and S. N. 
Behrman and Elmer founded the Playwrights’ Com- 
pany. It has been a going concern as a producing 
organization ever since. 

In January of 1914, Elmer gave up his $15-a-week 
job as managing clerk for an important New York 
legal firm (the $15 represented a five-year climb 
from the $5 weekly wage at which he had started) 
and decided to go in for playwriting. In laborious 
longhand, and working in his family’s house in up- 
town Manhattan, he wrote the first draft of the play 
that was to emerge as On Trial, but which then 
brought in the excitements of a Kentucky mountain 
feud. He made a typewritten version of his script, 
revising as he went along, and when he had finished 
it, he took one carbon to the offices of Selwyn and 
Company, producer of the enormously successful 
Within the Law, and another copy to the desk of 
Arthur Hopkins. Both wrote letters inviting him to 
call. The Hopkins letter reached him first. The 
pudgy and taciturn Arthur had exactly two ques- 
tions: “Is this play original with you?” and “What 
are your terms?” Arthur accepted the play, and 
under his guidance Elmer rewrote and rewrote, dis- 
carding the mountaineer theme and evolving the 
murder-plot story that was eventually used. He 
stuck to the novelty of the flashback form. 

Hopkins, however, didn’t have the money to 
produce On Trial. He took the play to Cohan and 


Harris for financing, retaining a substantial interest, 


and in mid-August of 1914 (“on the hottest goddam 
night in all the world,” Elmer recalls) On Trial 
opened at the Stamford Theatre in Atlantic Street, 
not far from Elmer’s present home. On the opening 
night Elmer was seated in a box, and sweltered in 
a borrowed and ill-fitting tuxedo. 


It was after the curtain fell on the second act that 
he met George M. Cohan in the lobby. “Kid,” said 
Cohan, “I think you’ve written a pretty good play. 
Tell you what I'll do. I'll give you $30,000 right now 
for your rights — $30,000 in cash. That’s on the 
square.” Elmer was flabbergasted. He didn’t know 
that such money existed. If Cohan had said $3,000 
or $5,000, he might have accepted the offer, but the 
mention of $30,000 dazed him. He smiled weakly 
and told the great Cohan that he guessed he wouldn’t 
sell. Cohan nudged him and said, “I guess you’re 
a pretty smart kid,” and then they both went back 
into the theatre to see the third act. 


On Trial came into New York’s Candler Theatre 
on 42nd Street (it was later renamed the Sam H. 
Harris) during the same month and drew tumultuous 
praise from the dailies and magazines. Theatre Mag- 
azine, then the acknowledged leader among stage 
periodicals, made this comment: 

“In these days, when there is no half-way between 
failure and success, On Trial is a knockout, and the 
description is not offered for advertising purposes, 
but as a just tribute to the melodrama that is surely 
destined to make fortunes for all concerned. The 
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principal background is a courtroom in which a 
murder trial is being carried on. The first witness 
is called. She is the widow of the murdered man. 
After she has testified up to a certain point complete 
darkness ensues, and what she would have subse- 
quently related is acted out against the original 
environment. Frederick Perry is admirable in the 
restraint of his emotional force. Mary Ryan is effec- 
tive as the wife. Hans Roberts does a fine bit of 
emotional acting as the recreant secretary. The jury, 
headed by Howard Wall, is an absolute replica of 
the twelve sworn men, good and true.” 

And that lively weekly, the New York Dramatic 
Mirror, wrote thus: 

“It is a pure, unmitigated melodrama, but it suc- 
ceeds because it is good melodrama, in which the 
characters act as rationally as the characters in plays 
not of the same lineage, in situations which are 
sensational and even thrilling. . . . The interest, 
moreover, gains materially by means of the novel 
treatment of the material in hand. The main thread 
of the story winds through a court trial, in which a 
man is accused of the murder of another man whom 
he suspected of a liaison with his wife. The murder 
takes place in the house of the victim, and is coupled 
with the mysterious disappearance of $10,000 from 
the dead man’s safe. . . . As a witness appears on 
the stand to testify the events to which he testifies 
are reproduced on the stage by all parties to the 


events, after a quick change transporting the spec- 


tator, after a momentary period of darkness, to the 
scenes of the happenings. . . . The performance 
shows evidence of intelligent stage direction (Sam 
Forrest’s) and a careful selection of players.” 

Elmer Rice was on his way. Since that over- 
whelming start, at the age of twenty-two, he has 
clung tenaciously to the trade of playwriting. Pieces 
that followed include For the Defense and Judgment 
Day, The Adding Machine, and Close Harmony, 
Counsellor-at-Law and Street Scene, The Left Bank 
and See Naples and Die and Dream Girl. 


“T’ve always been proud of The Adding Machine,” 
Elmer said, during our conversation in his study in 
Stamford. “Maybe it was a little ahead of its time. 
The New York press was about fifty-fifty, but it 
has been done in many parts of the world. I got 
my longest run with Street Scene [which won 
the Pulitzer Prize for 1928-29] and the biggest 
money-makers were probably Counsellor-at-Law 
and Dream Girl and On Trial. Maybe I should have 
quit right then.” 


Elmer’s grandparents were born in Germany. He 
was born in New York as Elmer L. Reizenstein but 
later discarded the Reizenstein for Rice because, 
following the outbreak of World War I, he didn’t 
want a German name and he didn’t think it was 
a good name for a writer. 

“By 1909 I was a confirmed theatregoer,” he said. 
“I went to the Irving Place Theatre to see plays in 
German, and I think the first I ever saw in English 
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were Ben Hur and The Count of Monte Cristo at 
the Academy of Music. I have programs that go 
back to 1905. I also went to two other Manhattan 
houses, the West End Theatre and the Harlem Opera 
House, to see plays in my youth. 

“People would laugh at Eugene Walter’s The 
Easiest Way today. That also goes for Within the 
Law and for The Music Master, which was corny 
even in its time [1904]. You just couldn’t get away 
with those plays today. I’ve done a book on the 
subject, which Harper will publish in the fall. I 
talk about the fact that many of the early American 
plays were well constructed and many had amusing 
lines, but at the same time England was seeing the 
plays of Shaw and Pinero and Galsworthy. Eugene 
O’Neill started all of the playwriting resurgence in 
America. His Beyond the Horizon was the opening 
gun. I had a class last year at New York University, 
with an age range of from twenty-five to thirty-five. 
I asked them to name ten plays they’d do in a 
repertory setup, the costs being no matter. They 
named 194 different plays. Death of a Salesman 
came out first. Then there was Hamlet and then 
there was Oedipus Rex. The extraordinary thing 
was that these students hadn’t seen the earlier plays. 
An awful thing about the American theatre is that 
plays are not kept alive — plays by Sherwood and 
Sidney Howard and Phil Barry. We suffered great 
losses in the deaths of Bob Sherwood and Sidney. 
Bob was a fine playwright, a wonderful friend and 
a great human being. I think that Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois was his finest play. One of the proudest 
moments of my life was when he asked me to do 
the staging. Sidney Howard was a superb writer 
and a theatre man, too. He understood it and loved 
it. Funny, but when we started the Playwrights’ 
Company, everybody predicted that we’d be broke 
and not talking to one another within six months. 
It just happened that we hit it off, and we did so 
because we were all good friends.” 

Elmer has great admiration for many of the actors 
who have appeared in his plays — Betty Field, Paul 
Muni, Dudley Digges and Pauline Lord, who appeared 
in the Southern touring company of On Trial. He 
had tremendous respect and admiration for Arthur 
Hopkins and Winthrop Ames, for William A. Brady 
and Jed Harris, with whom he worked on a produc- 
tion, although nothing came of it. 

“Arthur Hopkins was a wonderful person,” he 
said. “He was a very kind man. He had great ability 
and great dignity. Winthrop Ames was a man of 
great taste and intelligence, although he was one 
of the many who turned down Street Scene. Work- 
ing with Dorothy Parker [on Close Harmony] 
couldn’t fail to be interesting. Arthur Hopkins had 
rented the Gaiety Theatre for it, giving a guarantee 
of $4,000. We never even grossed $4,000, but it went 
to Chicago and ran for nearly six months. 

“Sidney Howard was casting for Madam, Will You 
Walk? at the time he met his tragic death. Bob 
Sherwood and I sat with George M. Cohan in the 
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Oak Room at the Plaza and talked him into doing 
it, but when he was in Baltimore some of his Broad- 
way friends got to him and talked him right out of it.” 
Elmer has five children and five grandchildren, 
and he remarked, “I must say that they’re all damn 
smart kids.” His sons are Robert, who is on the 
staff of The New Yorker; sixteen-year-old John, 
who calls him Shorty, and nine-year-old Paul. His 
daughters are Margaret, who is the executive editor 
of Gourmet, and fifteen-year-old Judy, “who is hell- 
bent on being an actress.” There is a room for each 
of them when they come to Long Ridge Road. 
Elmer still writes the first drafts of his plays in 
longhand before turning to the typewriter. He reads 
a great deal, but says that he went through his child- 
hood without seeing anything. He went to an eye 
specialist and a whole new world was opened to him. 
He likes a lot of sleep and considers eight hours a 
minimum. The house in which he was born is still 
standing on 90th Street between Park and Lexing- 
ton. He confirmed that fact by paying it a visit after 
planning for almost fifty years to do so. When you 


On Broadway 


(continued from page 11) 


to carp about its effectiveness in real life, you are 
even more impossible than we. 

In A Majority of One, the modest aim is not to set 
the world right but to give us an evening of enter- 
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go with him into his study, he will show you his 
original scrapbook from On Trial, and you are not 
at all surprised when he tells you that frequent 
reunions are held by some of the original players of 
Street Scene. He has been chuckling for years over 
the reason Robert Kelly (the original Reverend 
Davidson of Rain) gave for leaving the cast of Street 
Scene after playing for only ten weeks. Kelly told 
the playwright that he grew lilies in Maine and that 
if he didn’t get up to see them they’d die. He went 
to Maine. 


Elmer has been to many parts of the world and 
he has enjoyed his experiences in travel, but he 
never forgets that he has a job to do: writing plays. 
A sound and expert craftsman after forty-four years 
of it, he knows that he will go on being a dramatist 
until the end of his years. 


“Sure,” he said, as he drove me to the railroad 
station in Stamford, “I'll continue writing plays. I 
just wouldn’t know what else to do, and I have to 
do something.” END 


A MAJORITY OF ONE—The Leonard Spigelgass comedy 
presents Gertrude Berg as a widow from Brooklyn who has 
a go at promoting American-Japanese relations during a 
trip to Tokyo. Cedric Hardwicke plays a Japanese industrial- 
ist who is also her host in this scene. Kanna Ishii is at left. 


tainment, which the play does. As any writer knows, 
such an achievement really isn’t modest at all. Mr. 
Spigelgass had a running start in his quest for 
humor, since there is something inherently funny 
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about the denizens of Brooklyn, something that has 
survived endless vaudeville routines; and there is 
surely something inherently funny in the prospect 
of Gertrude Berg conquering the mysteries of a 
Japanese household, especially when her host is 
Cedric Hardwicke. The two of them are superlative 
in their roles, and the same can be said of almost 
everything about the production, including the hand- 
some sets of Donald Oenslager and the sure, very 
civilized and unobtrusive direction of Dore Schary. 
Michael Tolan and Ina Balin are highly commend- 
able as the son-in-law and daughter, and a couple 
of lesser roles are brightened by Mae Questel and 
Marc Marno. In all, an excellent antidote to the 
April blues induced by the Kremlin and our own 
internal revenue service. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: By a majority of 
six to one, the comedy was endorsed by the 
dailies’ judges. Brooks Atkinson of the Times 
reported: “Mr. Spigelgass has one important 
thing in common with Mrs. Berg: His heart 
is in the right place. If life is not as direct and 
spontaneous as it appears to be in A Majority 
of One, it ought to be.” In the HeraLp-TRIBUNE, 
Walter Kerr called the play “a splendidly corn- 
fed comedy,” “a heart-warming contrivance” 
and “a play for those people who keep com- 
plaining that the theatre isn’t what it used to 
be.” The lone dissenter, John Chapman of the 
Daity News, reported: “This comedy may have 
advanced the cause of international and inter- 
racial amity, but I can’t see that it has struck 
a great blow for the theatre.’’) 





Tall Story 


Howard Lindsay, who wrote very warmly of the 
community theatre in these pages a few months ago, 
has demonstrated his affection for that fine institu- 
tion once more. In partnership with Russel Crouse, 
he has dramatized Howard Nemerov’s novel The 
Homecoming Game, and the end product is a very 
neat, cheerful and rather bland item that should 
accumulate plenty of mileage around the country 
as a community property — after it has finished its 
Broadway stay and inevitably made its way to Holly- 
wood. Serviceable is the word for it. 

The formula for such comedies seems to be some- 
thing like this: You examine a reasonably topical 
(though not too special) problem; extract a maxi- 
mum of fairly broad humor from its characters, who 
are apt to be rather familiar; consider its serious 
aspects just sufficiently to give the play some reason 
for being, beyond pure entertainment (the primary 
factor, of course); and then you resolve everything 
in a workmanlike fashion without being too obvious 
in the process — a solution with a smile, so to speak. 
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It is no small achievement, even though the pro- 
cedure does not make for large plays, and the author 
who can master the formula and is content to stick 
to it is in small danger of accumulating a trunkful 
of unproduced scripts. 

In Tall Story the problem — to use the word 
unemphatically — is the importance of athletics in 
college life, and the importance is decidedly emphatic 
in the playwrights’ view. Their young hero is the 
star player of a Midwestern college basketball team 
who is engaged to a charming girl and who has in 
his pocket several job offers from prominent business 
concerns in the scientific field, since he is also a good 
man with a slide rule. Presently something even 
more tangible finds its way into his pocket. Some 
nasty gamblers are attempting to fix the big game, 
which is approaching, and though you know that our 
boy is above bribery, he does need money with which 
to get married. (Both he and the girl are above any 
other living arrangement, pending graduation.) He 
becomes involved in the scandal, though not suffi- 
ciently to damage his character beyond repair, of 
course. High-minded he is, but not too bright in his 
solution of the dilemma, for he intentionally fails 
in two examinations so that he will be ineligible to 
play, and presumably accomplishes the gamblers’ 
end without benefit of recompense. That develop- 
ment brings another favorite topic, academic free- 
dom, to the fore, for the two equally high-minded 
professors who disqualify him are subjected to a bar- 


TALL STORY—The influence of college athletic programs 
on academic standards provides the main theme of the new 
Lindsay-Crouse comedy, which is set on a Midwestern cam- 
pus. Marc Connelly (left) and Hans Conried play a couple of 
professors, and Marian Winters appears as the wife of Conried. 
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rage of pressure in a general attempt to get them to 
reverse the bad marks; everyone from the college 
president to the cheerleaders (and the distinction 
is not too finely drawn) hound the unfortunate pair, 
a kindly gentleman and an ivory-tower specimen 
whose tenure at schools is constantly endangered by 
his penchant for flunking the nieces and nephews 
of trustees. 

Well, everything works out snugly, and in the 
process Marc Connelly and Hans Conried make fine 
things of the two professors. The entire production 
of this fable is first-rate, in fact. Robert Elston and 
Nina Wilcox are likeable as the exponents of young 
love, and Marian Winters is extremely good as the 
badgered wife of the highly individualistic faculty 
member. All told, there are thirty roles for actors 
of almost every age, which won’t hurt Tall Story’s 
chances with community theatres one bit. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Siz of the news- 
paper notices were generally favorable. Among 
the affirmatives, Robert Coleman of the Mirror 
called the play “essentially a musical comedy 
without the music,” and added: “There’s so 
much action in this one that there isn’t room 
for songs and dances.” Brooks Atkinson of the 
TimEs delivered a verdict of “funny and enjoy- 
able” but wondered “whether it might not be 
twice as funny if everyone in it worked half 
as hard.” The lone dissenter was Richard Watts, 
Jr. of the Post: “Lindsay and Crouse in one of 


their minor moods .. . likeable but disappoint- 
ing.”’) 


THE RIVALRY—Norman Corwin has dramatized the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates of a century ago. After being presented on 
a nationwide tour last season, the work came to Broadway 
this year with Martin Gabel (right) as Douglas, Richard 
Boone as his platform opponent, and Nancy Kelly as Mrs. 
Douglas. 


The Rivalry 


Going to a new play with an open mind is always 
an admirable approach, and for some of us it was 
almost embarrassingly easy in the case of Norman 
Corwin’s work. Some of us, if pressed, would have 
had to admit that the Lincoln-Douglas debates, the 
source of The Rivalry, were no more than dimly 
remembered relics of that almost forgotten and long- 
ago course in American history. But now that the 
play has restored them to focus, they aren’t dead 
history at all, and neither is the piece they inspired. 

Some much more recent history has a good deal 
to do with that fortunate state of affairs, of course. 
Current events in Arkansas and Virginia are bound 
to stimulate our interest in Mr. Lincoln’s thesis that 
slavery should not be permitted to spread to new 
territory, and in Mr. Douglas’ insistence that each 
locale should have its own say in determining the 
matter. But nothing of more contemporary interest 
would have redeemed the play had Mr. Corwin 
failed to do his own job well. There is a strong 
dramatic potential in any good debate, but history 
has a certain formlessness that is not an automatic 
supply of climaxes and proper endings. Obviously 
there was a big job to be done in telescoping the 
material, pointing up its significance and still keep- 
ing the three characters — the antagonists and 
Douglas’ wife — good company for an audience that, 
unlike its predecessor at the actual debates, is not 
concerned with the election of a United States Sen- 
ator in the Illinois campaign of 1858. Mr. Corwin 
has succeeded in most respects. He has given us 
just enough of the oratory. He has been favored by 
the fact that the debates had a high content of humor 
and informality, and by the good fortune that there 
was no real loser in them. Lincoln lost the election 
but won the basis of a much larger victory; Douglas 
won the election, and though it proved a hollow 
victory, he emerged a man of genuine stature. The 
characters are also good source material as human 
beings, and they have retained that quality in the 
transfer to the stage. The author has shown sound 
judgment in varying his script by including scenes 
on the periphery of the hustings (meetings of various 
political organizations), and some entirely removed 
from it (the Douglases at home). They are the 
expected transitional passages, perhaps, and not 
marked by ingenuity of content, but they pass an 
important test. In the over-all scheme, they work. 

On playwriting, then, The Rivalry is certainly 
stageworthy. As a physical production at the Bijou, 
it was effective within economy-size staging. The 
play was given on a unit set representing a debating 
platform, which was fine for that major part of the 
script dealing strictly with oratory, but not so good 
for the transitional episodes; and since the latter 
were intended to add needed variety, the rather 
primitive staging ultimately handicapped the play 
as well as them. Very likely such a setup was a 
necessity when the piece toured the country a year 
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ago, visiting every sort of hall, but in a proscenium 
theatre it has its drawbacks. There was nothing 
wrong with the acting, however. Richard Boone’s 
concept of Lincoln probably can be described as 
conventional, but it was a warm and winning one. 
Since the average spectator knows much less about 
Douglas, Martin Gabel had a less taxing assignment, 
in one sense, and he made the Little Giant just that 
— authoritative, colorful, rather flamboyant and, 
like Lincoln, immensely human. There was nothing 
but sympathy in Nancy Kelly’s playing of Mrs. 
Douglas, a woman who senses early in the proceed- 
ings that she is striving in a losing cause but who 


knows that dignity and inward resignation can go 
hand in hand. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: There were five 
affirmative votes and two negative. Among the 
yeas were Lewis Funke’s summation in the 
Times — “an evening of absorbing, rekindled 
and pulsating history” —and that of Richard 
Watts, Jr. in the Post—“The Rivalry may be 
more historical than dramatic, but I found it 
steadily interesting.” A sample negative reac- 
tion came from the HERALD-TRIBUNE’s Walter 
Kerr: “The heart of The Rivalry lies not in its 
theatrical window dressing but in its intellectual 
content, and it is at the heart that the evening 
is unexpectedly disappointing.) 


Requiem for a Nun 


In October, 1951, this magazine published a review 
of William Faulkner’s novel Requiem for a Nun, 
and it contained two statements in the nature of 
predictions. The first was that the play of the same 
title, which Faulkner was then adapting from his 
novel, would reach Broadway during the 1951-52 
season. The second, and more significant, was this: 
“It is one thing for readers and critics to learn to 
accept and bear with the tortured, convoluted prose 
in Faulkner’s novels, but to expect theatregoing 
audiences to sit still and patiently follow the 
labyrinthine trail of what has been called his ‘hallu- 
cinated language’ across the footlights is entirely 
another.” Well, the crystal ball was certainly 
clouded in so far as the arrival time was concerned; 
the play finally reached Broadway this year, after 
achieving a world record for length and scope of 
tune-up (there were a dozen earlier productions 
ranging from Greece to Mexico). But we feel no 
embarrassment over the second observation, with 
its somewhat doomful prophecy. An evening with 
the play revealed that the book reviewer’s premoni- 
tion was pretty much to the point. 

There is undeniable power in some of the lines 
and in the general situation, true enough. But the 
question arises: How much of it derives from the 
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REQUIEM FOR A NUN—William Faulkner’s first play, a 
dramatization of his novel of the same title, finally arrived 
on Broadway this year. Ruth Ford, for whom the play was 
written, and her husband, Zachary Scott, repeated the roles 
they had first played in the London production of the work. 


viewer’s memory of Sanctuary (the novel to which 
Requiem is a sequel), and how much from the static 
situation on stage at the Golden? Sanctuary was 
essentially a shocker, and the play’s most effective 
moments, to our mind, are those recalling that blood- 
freezing tale of 1931. Even here there is a penalty 
to be paid, for to recall Sanctuary so frequently — 
and Faulkner literally does just that — is necessarily 
to bear down hard on exposition. Any piece that 
depends so heavily on material from a predecessor, 
even a distinguished one, is inviting trouble in a 
medium that depends to a large extent on action 
and physical movement. And Mr. Faulkner is hardly 

a master of dialogue in his first stage assignment. 
What of the play itself? Does it have a distinct 
life of its own? It does, and though the fact is 
not too apparent until halfway through the proceed- 
ings, the drama’s own motivation is certainly on a 
high plane. Mr. Faulkner is offering us a psycho- 
logical study of a damned woman (Temple Drake, 
of course). Basically he is not out to shock us this 
time, but to invest her with a tragic dignity, to 
present her as a sort of nun without benefit of 
order, seeking redemption from past sins. Temple, 
the inmate of a Memphis brothel in Sanctuary, is 
now married to the young and dissolute Virginian 
who was the immediate cause of her earlier mis- 
fortune. They have two children, whose paternity 
is open to considerable doubt, and the younger 
(continued on page 67) 
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ACT ONE 
OPENING 


Susanswerphone Advertisement 


At rise, eight cms, looking lonely and 
disconsolate, are seen on stage. 


OFF-STAGE ANNOUNCER: (With unctuous 
concern) Ladies and gentlemen, has 
this ever happened to you? These 
girls missed an important telephone 
call. 


(ctrRLS sigh, then they sing) 


All around there’s the sound of the 
midsummer night; 

Bells in the air are ringing everywhere. 

I can hear footsteps that pass on the 
street 

And lovers rushing to meet. 

Here alone I can only imagine the sight— 

Me on the town in some bewitching 
gown— 

But I just wait at the end of the line 

As bells are ringing; the bells keep 
ringing— 

Oh why, oh why can’t the next call 
be mine? 

OFF-STAGE ANNOUNCER: A sad story, girls 
—(They nod sadly) But it need not 
have happened. (They look up 
hopefully) Perhaps—during the time 
you were out—he called (“Ohhhh” 
from the cms) but no one was 
there to answer your telephone. 
(cirts slump despondently, sighing, 
“Ohhhh!”) Don’t let the same thing 
happen tomorrow night! 


cmris: (Sing-song) But what can we do? 


OFF-STAGE ANNOUNCER: Subscribe to 
an answering service. Use 
Susanswerphone! 


cirRLs: Susanswerphone? 


OFF-STAGE ANNOUNCER: Yes. It gives and 
takes your messages as it does for 
business executives, doctors, and 
theatre celebrities on New York's 
smart East Side. Now, this is what 
can happen when you subscribe to 
Susanswerphone. 

(Sound of phone ringing.) 


ctrts: (Picking up imaginary phones) 
Hello? 


OPERATOR'S VoIce: This is your answering 
service. 


cirts: Yes? 


OPERATOR'S VOICE: While you were out 
the agency called. You got the job! 

cirts: (Thrilled) Oh! 

OPERATOR'S voice: And your lawyer 
called. Your uncle left you all his 
money in his will! 

GIRLS: (More thrilled) Oh!!! 

OPERATOR'S voice: And he called and I 


gave him your message, so he’s 
waiting for you right now!! 
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cris: (Most thrilled) Oh!!!! 
(They sing) Thank you 
Susanswerphone!! 
(They dash off joyously. One can only 
feel that a full, happy life is spreading 
before them.) 


OFF-STAGE ANNOUNCER: Ring us up at our 
sumptuous, luxurious offices where 
our vast personnel of well-trained 
girls are ready even now to serve 
you! Susanswerphone!! 

(While he is still speaking, against a 
musical background of celestial harps, 
The Lights Fade 


SCENE I 


The Susanswerphone office. A hot New 
York summer day, late afternoon. A 
small squalid room down a few steps 
from street level, with barely any light 
coming in through one dirty window 
which looks out on a hall. An old chair 
is on one side, with springs caved in 
and stuffings coming out. The place is 
littered with old coffee containers, filled 
ash trays, empty Coke bottles, movie 
magazines and bedroom slippers. A door, 
stage left, leads to the bathroom, which 
the girls use to change clothes. 

In the center of the crowded, cluttered 
room is a telephone switchboard. The 
desk in front of the board is covered 
with message pads, a file, phone books, 
etc. 

Seated at the switchboard, wearing a 
smock, is SUE SUMMERS, plain and 
fortyish, owner of Susanswerphone. Her 
manner on the phone is always cool and 
impersonal. In the chair sits GWYNNE 
SMITH, one of her two answering service 
girls, reading a magazine. GWYNNE is 
plump, sedentary. 


suE: (On phone) Yes, Mr. Townsend. 
Your broker called. Thai is all. 
(She disconnects, tears up the 
message briskly and drops it in. the 
wastebasket. The phone rings. She 
picks up) 
La Petite Bergere French Restaurant. 
(She says this in a terrible American 
accent: La Pateet Burjer.) 


WOMAN'S voice: I'd like to— 


sue: We're closed for all of August. (She 
disconnects. Ring.) Susanswerphone. 


GIRL’s voice: (Gushing with happiness) 
This is Miss Stevens— 


sue: Yes, Miss Stevens. No messages. 


GIRL’s voice: Oh—you must be the other 
one. Where is—? 


sue: (Annoyed) She’ll be on later, Miss 
Stevens. 


GIRL’s voice: I just wanted to tell you... 
Mr. Humboldt and I are getting 
married— (Giggles) So from now on 
we'll have one account with you 
together—instead of two. 


sue: Oh. Well—congratulations. (She 
unplugs, looks stricken) Oh! 


Gwynne: (Barely looking up from her 
reading) What happened, Sue? 


sue: We just lost an account. I bet Ella 
had something to do with this. Ella! 


ELLA: (Off stage) I'm just cleaning the 
canary’s cage. Be right in! 


sue: (Calling to her) Ella! Miss Number 
63 and Mr. Number 78 are getting 
married—! 


ELLA: (Running in excitedly with the 
bird cage. She is blond, pretty—with 
a quick mind and vivid imagination 
that helps her improvise in any 
situation. Warm and sympathetic, 
she loves her job and regards her 
subscribers as personal friends 
though, of course, she has never met 
them) Ohhh, good! When did it 
happen?!! 


sue: (Suspiciously) Ella, did you—? 


ELLA: (Suddenly defensive, then with 
great innocence) I had nothing to 
do with it. I just happened to know 
that Miss Number 63 wanted to mate 
her female Siamese cat and I also 
knew that Mr. Number 78 had a 
male Siamese cat—so I told her and 
she called him—and they all got 
together. 


(Shaking her head) My cuckoo 
cousin! (Getting up) Take over the 
board, please—but remember—an 
answering service is not the 
Department of Welfare! ‘(She starts 
putting things on as ELLA sits at 
board) I’ve told you a thousand 
times—you're too darn friendly with 
the subscribers. (ELLA starts nodding 
her head in rhythm with this oft- 
heard speech and mouthing the 
words with her) Just give and take 
messages—that’s all. I'll be back 
later. (She starts out, sticks head 
back through the window) I'm 
warning you, Ella—watch it! 


(She is gone. The phone rings.) 


ELLA: (Her phone manner is always 
warm and personal. More than that, 
she actually assumes a different 
character for each subscriber, and 
throws herself into these continually, 
with an effortless abandon. At this 
moment she answers the phone with 
a flawless French accent) La Petite 
Bergére Restaurant Frangais, 
Bonjour! 


MAN’S vOICe: I should like to make a 
reservation for— 


ELLA: I am sorree, we are closed for all 
of Auguste. 


MAN’S voice: Thank you. 


ELLA: De rien! (Unplugs. Ring) 
Susanswerphone. 


MRS. MALLET’S VOICE: Hello. This is Mrs. 
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SUE: I've told you a thousand times — 
you're too darn friendly with the subscribers. 


(Judy Holliday, Jean Stapleton; New York production) 


Mallet. Is this Santa Claus? 
eta: Yes, Mrs. Mallet. Put Jimmy on. 


simmy: (Child’s voice) Hello, Santa 
Claus. 


ELLA: (Assumes booming Santa voice) 
Ho, ho, ho! Jimmy! I hear you won't 
eat your spinach again. That makes 
Santa very sad. Ho! Ho! Ho! 


gimmy: Ohhh—all right, Santa Claus. I 
will. Good-bye. 

ELLA: Good-bye. (Unplugs. Ring) 
Susanswerphone. 


MADAME GRIMALDI'’S VOICE: 
operatic) Hello! 
Grimaldi! 


(Rich and 
This is Rosina 


ELLA: Oh, how’s your laryngitis? 


MADAME GRIMADI’S VOICE: (Executes a 
coloratura trill. etta looks delighted 
and holds headpiece away from her 
80 GWYNNE can hear) And I owe it 
all to you and your wonderful 
mustard plaster! 


ELLA: Oh, I’m so glad! And listen—that 
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mustard plaster is so pure, if there’s 
any left over, you can put it on a 
hot dog. 


MADAME GRIMALDI’'S VOICE: I’m _ very 
grateful! I’m sending you beautiful 
ball gown made for Traviata! 


ELLA: Oh, you mustn’t (Click. ELLA 
unplugs, excitedly) Hey, Madame 
Grimaldi’s sending me a ball gown 
made for Traviata. (Pause—suddenly 
disconsolate) When will I ever wear 
it? 

GWYNNE: You could put it on every time 
Jeffrey Moss calls. 


ELLA: (Innocently) Jeffrey Moss? 


GWYNNE: Oh, come on. You melt every 
time you hear his voice. 


ELLA: I don’t know what you're talking 
about. I wonder what he looks like? 


(Ring. ELLA sits on a stool at the side 
of the switchboard, plugs in.) 


GWYNNE: Well, let’s see—about eighty 
years old, long furry tail— 


ELLA: Jeffrey Moss residence. 


ouGa’s voice: (A whining screech) Can 
I talk to Jeffrey, please? 


ELLA: (With a weary, resigned look at 
GWYNNE, indicating “it’s that one 
again”) Who’s calling? 


ouca’s voice: You know who’s calling! 
It’s Olga! I’ve called four times 
already. I’ve been waiting since 
eleven for him to take me to the 
races. I can’t wait around all day 
for him to take me to the races— 
for heavens sake! 


(Click. ELLa disconnects.) 


ELLA: (Rising—mimicking oLGa’s vOICe) 
The races! That’s all he needs is to 
be taken to the races! As if he hasn’t 
got enough trouble as it is! 


GWYNNE: Why don’t you stop worrying 
about that playboy! 


ELLA: He’s not a playboy! He’s a very 
talented writer. 


GWYNNE: Yeah—but all he does is play 
— He never writes. 


ELLA: He’s only been doing that since 
his partner left him—He’s afraid to 
write alone. You don’t know him the 
way I do—He’s sensitive — he’s 
intelligent—he’s—I wonder what he 
looks like— 


GWYNNE: (Removing her smock) Look— 
the Sleeping Prince is Number 37 
on the board—Remember? He’s just 
Plaza O-double four double three. 


ELLA: Oh, Gwynne, he doesn’t mean any 
more to me than any other subscriber 
—(Alarm clock sounds. She rushes 
to turn it off) Six-thirty! I’ve got 
to wake him again. He checked in 
at seven this morning, as usual, and 
I’ve been calling him since two. 

(She sits at the board and applies 
fresh lipstick.) 


GWYNNE: (Watching all this) Yeah. 


carRL: (The delivery boy from the drug 
store enters with an order as ELLA 
dials) Hi, girls. Mind if I take the 
short cut? 


ELLA: Sure, Carl—go ahead. 

(CARL crosses in front of the switch 
board, and exits. GWYNNE pours 
coffee for ELLA and places it on the 
switchboard.) 


JEFF’s voice: (A hoarse, gravelly groan 
that seems to issue from some 
Stygian cave forlorn) Uhhhhhhhh. 


ELLA: (Using little old lady’s voice) 
Hello, Mr. Moss. 


JeFr’s voice: (Feebly conscious) Oh, is 
that you, Mom? 


ELLA: It’s six-thirty—time to get up. 
Your producer, Mr. Hastings, called, 


and I have another message for you. 
Just a minute— 
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(She looks through messages.) 


Gwynne: Aren't you ever going to give 
up that old lady’s voice you use 
with him? 

evita: (Flatly) He needs a mother. 
(Gwynne shakes her head, picks up 
her purse and exits with a farewell 
gesture) Mr. Moss? You asked me 
to repeat this message to you: “Get 
up, you gin-soaked idiot, and write 
your play, The Midas Touch.” 


yerr’s voice: Beautiful prose. Tell you 
what, Mom—call me back in a 
coupla hours. 


ELLA: Oh, no, Mr. Moss... 
(She sings a few notes of “Reveille” in 
a coy, sunny little soprano. JeErr’s 
VOICE counters with a weary rendition 
of “Taps” that fades away in sleep as 
he hangs up. She resets the alarm with 
a sad smile, then sings) 

It’s crazy—it’s ridiculous—it doesn't 

make sense, 
That’s true— 
But what‘can I do? 


I'm in love 

With a man— 

Plaza O-double four, double three— 
It’s a perfect relationship— 

I can’t see him—He can’t see me. 

I'm in love 

With a voice— 

Plaza O-double four, double three— 
What a perfect relationship— 

I talk to him and he just talks to me. 


And yet I can’t help wond’ring 

What does he look like? 

I wish I knew! 

What does he look like? 

Is he six-foot-seven or three-foot-two? 
Has he eyes of brown or baby blue? 
Big and mighty or underfed? 

Trim black mustache or beard of red? 
Can he dance like Fred Astaire? 

Is he dark or is he fair? 

Pompadour or not a hair? 

Well, I don’t care! 


I'm in love 

With a man— 

Plaza O-double four, double three— 

What a perfect relationship— 

And that's how things should always be. 

Our love can never lose its mystery, 

‘Cause IN never meet him and he'll 
never meet me. 

No, he'll never meet me. 


What does he look like? 
My Sleeping Prince? 
What does he look like? 
He could be the fat and balding type, 
Or rugged tweeds and briar pipe, 
Dark-rimmed glasses—super-mind— 
Or the sweet, poetic kind. 
It doesn’t matter what he’d be— 
How he’d love me! 
(A ring interrupts and brings ELLA 
back to reality) 


Susanswerphone. 
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yerr’s voice: Hello. Mom? If Olga calls 
again, stall her for me, will you? 


ELLA: (Mom’s voice) Yes, Mr. Moss. 
Jer?’s voice: That’s a good old Mom. 


Etta: (Very let-down) Yes, Mr. Moss. 
(He hangs up. She unplugs, shaken 
out of her dream, then sings) 

He’s still just a voice— 

Plaza O-double four, double three— 

What a perfect relationship— 

I can’t see him—He can’t see me. 

He calls me Mom; he thinks I'm 

sixty-three— 


And I'll never meet him and he'll never 
meet me. 

No, he'll never meet me. 
(She flops down resignedly into the 
armchair. Two men, BARNES and 
FRANCIS, enter. They “case” the room 
quickly. ELLA turns to them) 

Hello. 


BARNES: (Elaborately polite) Uh—how 
do you do! My name is Barnes. 


ELLA: Yes, Mr. Barnes? 


BARNES: We're doing some—uh—research 
on answering services — for — uh — 
(He seems to have forgotten his lines 
and turns to FRANCIS, who mouths 
Fortune) Fortune Magazine. We'd 
like to ask you a couple of 
questions? 


ELLA: (Excited and flattered) Oh, of 
course! Please make yourselves at 
home! I'm having coffee—I’ll wash 
out some more cups. 


BARNES: (Watches her exit into 
bathroom) Thanks. Thank you very 
much. (As soon as she is out, his 
manner changes abruptly. He is an 
aggressive, not overly bright 
detective. FRANCIS is his timid, 
sensible assistant) Francis, the 
minute she gets on the phone, turn 
on that tape recorder. 


FRANCIS: Are you sure about this, 
Inspector Barnes? 


BARNES: Mr. Barnes, you meathead! I’m 
going to get a promotion for closing 
this joint. 

FRANCIS: But just because the law 
arrests all those girls at “All-Alone 
—A-Phone,” doesn’t mean every 
answering service is a front for 
a—“lonely hearts club.” She seems 
like such a nice girl— 


(BARNES silences him as ELLA enters 
with cups.) 
ELLA: Well—now, what can I tell you? 
BARNES: (With a coarse grin as he looks 
her up and down) Well, let’s see— 


Tell me—how do you like your 
work? 


ELLA: (Open and chatty as she pours 
and serves the coffee) Oh, I love it 


here! I used to be just a plain 
switchboard operator—in a lingerie 
house— Pretty dull except for a 
little modeling on the side. 


BARNES: (Leering) Modeling on the 
side, huh? 

ELLA: But here it’s all so personal. I 
talk to so many different kinds of 
people—and can give each one the 
particular kind of help he needs. 
My cousin Sue thinks I spend too 
much time on each one. She says, 
“Get it over with fast and get on to 
the next!” 


BARNES: (Exchanging look with 
FRANCIS) Yes, of course. 
(Ring.) 
ELLA: Oh, excuse me. (She goes behind 
the board and plugs in. FRANCIS 
places a small tape recorder on top 


of the switchboard) Madame 
Grimaldi’s. 


BARITONE voice: Ees Madame at home? 


ELLA: No. the Madame is out. 
(They are listening intently.) 
BARITONE voice: Are you her answering 
service girl? 
ELLA: There are several of us. Which 
girl do you want? 
BARITONE VoIce: The mustard plaster one. 
ELLA: (Pleased) Oh, that’s me. 
BARITONE VoIceE: Madame Grimaldi raved 


so—could you give me the formula 
—and how much do yoy charge? 


ELLA: Charge? Oh, for any friend of 
Madame Grimaldi’s, it’s free! 


BARNES: (Grabbing her) Okay, sister! 
Hang up! 

ELLA: Oh, excuse me. I’m sorry, sir. 
Good-bye. (Hangs up and turns to 
BARNES, who has pulled her out of 
her chair) What is this? 


BARNES: Get your toothbrush and come 
along. 


ELLA: My toothbrush? 


GWYNNE: (Coming in) What's going on 
here? 


BARNES: What do you do? 
GWYNNE: (Scared) I work here. 


BARNES: (Grabbing her) Maybe you 
better come along, too. 


SUE: (Entering) Why, girls, what are 
these men doing here? 


BARNES: Who's she? 


suE: (Angrily) I happen to own this 
place—that’s “who’s she.” What do 
you want? 

BARNES: (Revealing badge with 
satisfaction) We're closing up this 
joint. You're all coming along. 
Women’s Detention Home— 
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Inspector Barnes, Vice Squad! 


sue: (Gasping, almost fainting, to ELLA) 
I knew it! I knew you'd get us in 
trouble! I warned you! 


ELLA: (Completely baffled) But, 
Inspector! What did we do wrong? 


BARNES: (Terribly pleased with himself) 
I'll just let you speak for yourself. 


(Turns on tape recorder and they all 
listen.) 


ELLA’s voice: “Madame Grimaldi’s. No, 
the Madame is out. Which girl do 
you want? There are several of us. 
Oh, that’s me! Charge? Oh, for any 
friend of Madame Grimaldi’s, it’s 
free!” 


(ELLA reacts with that look of 
surprised and approving enjoyment at 
hearing one’s own voice played back.) 


BARNES: (Moving in for the kill) Now, 
which one of you is the Madam? 


ELLA: (Starting to explain reasonably) 
That's Madame Rosina Grimaldi, 
the opera star, and I happened to 
recommend a mustard plaster to her 
for a cold, and this friend of hers 
Ohhhh! (With sudden realization) 
Have you got a dirty mind! (Very 
strongly, angry now) Okay, 
Inspector, you take me down to the 


Women’s Detention Home! Before 
I get through with you, I'll have you 
demoted to a chicken inspector! 


SUE: (Witheringly) And here’s our list 
of subscribers, Inspector! (She 
hands him the list.) 


BARNES: (Looking at it—dejected) All 
right! I made a mistake 
ELLA: Ha! 
(She goes to sit at the board.) 


BARNES: Maybe. 


FRANCIS: (Shaking his head) Always in 
such a hurry to uncover a crime 
I keep telling him—get the evidence 
like all the others do. 


BARNES: (Furious) Shut up! 
(A face appears at the window.) 
SANDOR: (Through the window) 
Liebchen! 
sue: (Flustered and excited) Sandor! 


SANDOR: (Entering. He is seedy, but 
suavely Mittel-European. He speaks 
with a Continental accent, and has 
the silky charm of the professional 


con man) Ah! My dear Sue! I 
BARNES: Who’s that? 


suE: (Showing him off proudly) This 


is my new partner! Sandor, this is 
Inspector Barnes. 


ELLA: (Astonished) Partner! 


sue: And this is the staff—Gwynne 
Smith and my cousin, Ella Peterson. 


SANDOR: (Smoothly, as sue watches him 
adoringly) Charmed! Allow me to 
present myself—J. Sandor Prantz, 
President of the Titanic Record 
Company — purveyors of classical 
music—Titanic Records, the highest 
fi of them all! This lovely lady has 
persuaded me to move my recording 
enterprises here and join forces 
with Susanswerphone to expedite 
a wide expansion program on an 
over-all top urban saturation basis. 


BARNES: (Taken in by him) Uh-huh! 
Uh-huh! Well, Professor, she'll tell 
you what’s been going on here. (To 
ELLA) I'll be around—and I'll be 
listening in. 

ELLA: Monitoring the phones? 


BARNES: Any personal or friendly talk 
or direct contact, little lady, and I 
close this joint—but quick! Come 
on, Francie! 

(He exits.) 


FRANCIS: (Sympathetically) Please take 
care, miss. You know, it’s illegal to 


BARNES: I'll just let you speak for yourself. (Turns on tape recorder and they all listen.) ELLA'S VOICE: 
“Madame Grimaldi's. No, the Madame is out. Which girl do you want? There are several of us..." 


(Donald Stewart, C. Denier Warren, Jean St. Clair 
Janet Blair, Allyn McLerie; London production) 
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pass on information you receive 
to subscribers—even for a mustard 
plaster— 


BARNES: (Off stage) FRANCIE! 
(FRANCIS exits, exchanging an 
understanding wave of the fingers 
with ELLA.) 


sue: Oh, Sandor, when I came in the 
Inspector was about to take us all 
to the Women’s Dentention Home. 
(Ring. ELLA plugs in.) 
ELLA: Kramer Music. 


voice: Message for Kramer. This is 
Morty Hopper of the Pyramid Club. 
We need some songs fast, so Friday, 
10 a.m., we're gonna have a lotta 
song writers in to peddle their fish. 
Got that? 


Etta: (Writing) Ten am., Friday, 
Pyramid Club—song writers’ 
auditions. Thank you. (Disconnects, 
then starts dialing happily) Hey, 
what an opportunity for Dr. 
Kitchell! I tell him about it; he 
takes his songs over there—and— 


ALL: ELLA! 


ELLA: (Unplugging—very much upset) 
But if he could only sell one song 
it might change his whole life. 


sue: All right! What business is that of 
yours? Dr. Kitchell is a dentist and 
he'd rather be a song writer. 


sanpor: Now, Sue, don’t upset yourself. 
Sandor is here. He will look after 
things. Well—Aufwiedersehen. 
(He starts to leave.) 


sue: Oh, Sandor—aren’t you taking me 
to dinner? 


SANDOR: My dear Sue—I am desolate, 
but I must go to an important board 
of directors meeting of Titanic 
Records—and tell them of our new 
million dollar expansion program 
for Susanswerphone. Oh, by the 
way, I seem to have nothing but 
twenty’s and fifty’s with me. Do you 
have a couple of singles to spare? 
You know these cab drivers. 


suze: (Takes some money from her 
purse and hands it to him) Here 
you are, Sandor. 

SANDOR: (Kissing her hand) Thank you, 
Liebchen! Good night, girls! 
Aufwiedersehen! 

(He exits. Ring.) 

ELLA: Susanswerphone. 


HASTING’S Voice: (Angry and disturbed) 
This is Larry Hastings calling. Any 
messages? Jeff Moss call? 

eLLA: No, but Blake Barton, the actor, 
called. Wanted to know if there’s a 
part for him in your new production, 
The Midas Touch. 


HASTINGS voice: Blake Barton! That 
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imitation Marlon Brando! Listen, 
I'm only hiring actors who show up 
in a suit and without a mouthful 
of marbles! 


eta: Oh, thanks! I mean— good-bye. 
(Disconnects and starts dialing 
eagerly, with a delightful chuckle.) 


sue: Ella! What are you doing? 


ELLA: I’m just calling Blake Barton— 
sue: Ella! 


BARTON'S VOICE: 
here. 


ELLA: (Looks up at sue, shocked and 
hurt—then speaks in a cold, 
impersonal voice) Susanswerphone. 


BARTON'S vOICe: (With the slurred, 
faltering diction typical of the legion 
of would-be Brandos) Oh, hiya, 
girl. Thanks a lot for that tip the 
other day, but No-Lucksville, 
Montana. They were lookin’ for a 
Rex Harrison type—English—so I 
says, “Whatsa matter wi’ me? I 
speak English.” 


ELLA: (Frustrated) No messages. 


Hello. Blake Barton 


BARTON'S voice: Crazy, girl. 


ELLA: Crazy. (Disconnects) You mean 
I can’t even tell him about wearing 
a suit and about his marbles? 


sue: That’s none of your business! 
ELLA: Well, if that’s what it’s going to 
be like around here, I might as well 
be back at the Bonjour Tristesse 
Brassiére Company! 
(Pause.) 


sue: (Concerned) Ella, I'm sorry, but 
I worry about you. I mean, well all 
these people on the switchboard 
you think of as your friends—you 
don't really know them. They don’t 
care about you— 


Gwynne: And that includes the Sleeping 
Prince, Ella. 
sue: Yes—Jeffrey Moss — Remember 
he’s just another telephone number, 
too. 
Etta: (Sighing, 
right, all right. 
(sue works at the table. GWYNNE is 
buried in a magazine. ELLA sings, 
wistfully, to herself) 
It’s crazy, ridiculous; it doesn’t make 
sense— 
But what does he look like? 
I wish I knew. 
What does he look like?— 
(Music builds to rhythmic climazr and 
blends into sound of a loud 
phonograph record as the set revolves 
to JEFF MOss’s apartment.) 


resignedly) You're 


SCENE 2 


The rather nondescript living room of 
an expensive East Side bachelor 
apartment. Stage left are serr’s desk 


and typewriter. Stage right, a few 
steps lead up to the front door and 
house phone. Stage center is a large 
couch. The telephone is on top of a 
console phonograph to the left of the 
couch. There is a small but noisy party 
in progress. About seven couples are 
dancing, drinking and talking 
animatedly. One of the guests, FRANK, 
hears the phone ringing above the din 
and picks it up. 


FRANK: (Yelling above the racket) 
Hello! Hello! Hey—quiet! (He 
switches off the phonograph) Quiet, 
everybody! I can’t hear. (Back to 
phone) Who! Just a minute. (He 
starts walking around the room, 
looking for the person in question, 
the long telephone wire trailing 
behind him) Jeff! Hey—Jeff! Jeff! 
Hey—it’s for you! 

(A prostrate figure on the couch sits 
up and takes the phone. It is Jerr, 
who has been hidden by several 
ladies clustered about him. Jerr is an 
unusually good-looking young man, 
with a face that reveals both high 
intelligence and the easy 
self-indulgence of one who knows he 
can muddle through life on sheer 
charm. He dresses carelessly but 
well. At the moment, he is obviously 
pleasantly loaded.) 


yerF: Hello! (He looks unpleasantly 
surprised, but continues confidently) 
Oh — Olga! — Yeh —Oh—the races! 
I'm sorry, honey, but I'm having a 
conference on my play. (He turns 
toward his guests and mutters 
several weird syllables of gibberish 
reminiscent of crowd noises on a 
bad radio program. He motions to 
them to pick it up, and for a few 
seconds the air is filled with these 
heated earnest sounds from all—as 
Jerr holds up the phone for good, 
clear reception. He motions for 
quiet, much in the manner of a 
radio director, and resumes his 
conversation on the phone) Yeah, 
I've been working. Call you 
tomorrow morning, honey. 
Good-bye. 

(He hangs up.) 


cirt: Working? Is this the way all 
writers work? 


serF: Honey, it’s not what’s on paper 
that counts. It’s what’s up here— 
(He taps his head significantly) My 
play is all ready. One of these days 
I just crank my ear and it comes 
out in book form. 


ANOTHER GIRL: And wins the Pulitzer 
Prize, of course— 


serF: Of course! I have my speech all 
prepared. (He puts his arms around 
two of the girls and speaks in 
humble but portentous tones) 
Gentlemen—today you are honoring 
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me for my maiden solo effort, The 
Midas Touch.—(Loud applause and 
cries of “Hear! Hear!”) But I must 
decline. (Murmurs of 
disappointment) It is prize enough 
to know here—(He indicates the 
area of his heart) that I could 
accomplish this Herculean task 
without my ex-writing partner, 
George Livingston, and that I have 
learned the great lesson of 
independence. 
(He leaps upon a chair and, waving 
a glass of whiskey aloft, sings the 
following oration) 
You've got to do it! 
You've got to do it! 
Got to do it all alone. 
Just listen to me— 
That’s the way to be. 


Independent, self-sufficient, 

Got nobody to rely on. 

Independent, self-reliant, 

Crave no shoulder I can cry on. 

Now I'm livin’—I’m on my own. 

Goin’ it alone. 

I don’t need anyone and no one needs 
me. 

No need for anyone to help me 

Mix martinis, roast the wienies, 
bake the blinis 

Now that I'm free. 


Self-sufficient, self-supporting, 
Travelin’ light and flyin’ solo— 
Every day is Independence Day— 
Hooray! 


Free and easy, blithe and breezy- 

Goin’ it alone— 

I'm independent and on my own. 

(The guests cheer him wildly as he 
downs the toast to himself. At this 
moment, the house phone rings and 
Jerr dashes to answer) 

Hello? What? Larry Hastings?! Tell 
him I'm not here. Tell him I’m 
dying. Tell him I went away for the 
week end. Tell him— 

(As he is talking the front door opens 
and LARRY HASTINGS enters in time to 
hear most of the conversation. LARRY 
is a well-dressed, formidable-looking 
man of about forty.) 


LARRY: Hello, Jeff. 


serF: (Pleasantly, revealing not the 
slightest trace of being taken 
aback) Hi, Larry! (Back to phone) 
Tell him—never mind, I'll tell him 
myself. (With one sweeping gesture, 
he hangs up, puts his arm around 
LARRY and propels him into room) 
Now, Larry, I want to tell you about 
the second act— 


LARRY: (Affably) I’m sorry to barge in 
when you're having a party— 

JEFF: (Elaborately casual as he mizes 
LARRY a drink) A party? Couple of 
friends drop in while I’m taking a 
five-minute siesta from my work, 
and he calls it a party! Folks, you 
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all know Larry Hastings— He’s my 
producer! Now, Larry, don’t look 
like ulcers on parade. I've been 
working. In a couple of days you 
just back the ol’ Mack truck up 


to the door and we load the script 


on! 


(He hands carry the drink) 


LARRY: (Grins, and sits heavily on sofa 
as though planning to stay for 
several weeks. Then, outdoing JEFF 
in elaborate casualness) Well, I'm 
relieved to hear it. Guess I've been 
just a finicky old fuss budget— 
getting so edgy just because I 
haven't seen a line on paper since 
that rough first act—six months 


ago! 


JEFF: (Expansively) Why, Lar—I 


wouldn't let you down. Who's the 
guy who told me I could write 
without my partner? And who got 
Paul Arnold to sign up to star in 
my play—sight unseen? Larry boy! 


LARRY: (Chuckling) Oh, incidentally, 
Paul Arnold’s in town—just got in 
today—and he can’t wait to hear 
the last two acts, Jeff. I tried to 
stall him, but I'm afraid you'll have 
to come to my office—sometime 
tomorrow—and give him at least 
an outline. Twelve o'clock all right? 

(Having dropped his bomb, he rises 

and walks up the step to the door.) 


serF: (Seemingly unruffled) Twelve? 
(With a very British accent) 
Wizard, old boy! Twelve on the dot! 


LARRY: (With a grim smile) And, Jeff— 
if you don't show, Paul’s going to 
walk. And you know what else? 
So am I. I mean it, Jeffie boy. I've 
had it. It’s your last chance. Well, 
good night, Jeff. 


serF: G'night, Larry. 


LARRY: (As he goes) Good night, 
everyone! 


Jerr: (After a somewhat ghastly pause) 
He’s a million laughs, once you get 
to know him. (Resuming his party 
manner) Well—drink, anyone? 


(The guests—until now frozen—are 
suddenly galvanized into activity of 
quick departure. They retreat, hastily 
muttering ad-lib good nights.) 


Guest: (Leaving) I guess we better be 
going, Jeff— 


ANOTHER GUEST: (Sympathetically) Jeff 
—will you be all right? 


Jerr: Sure—sure— A deadline’s the best 
thing for a writer—gives him 
incentive! Something to aim at! 
Builds a fire under him— 

(They are gone. He surveys the empty 

room littered with half-empty glasses 

and cigarette stubs) Nothing like a nice 
cozy fire creeping up your trouser leg! 

Well—gotta get to work. (The phone 


rings) Oh shut up! (He answers) Hullo? 


ELLA’S VOICE: (Mom’s voice) Mr. Moss, 
Mr. Hastings called and— 


JEFF: Yeah, I know, Mom. He was here. 
I've got to work tonight—all night. 
I don’t know what time I'll get to 
sleep, but you’ve got to wake me at 
seven o'clock. 


ELLA’S VOICE: (Mom’s 


A.M.? 


Seven 


voice) 


JEFF: Seven A.M. 


ELLA’S vOICe: (Mom’s voice) Don't 
worry, Mr. Moss—I'll wake you. 
Good night! 

(He hangs up. He looks lost—then 

dials quickly.) 


ELLA’s volce: Susanswerphone. 


JEFF: Mom? 


ELLA’S vOICe: (Changes to Mom’s voice, 
uses it throughout the following 
conversation) Oh, yes—Mr. Moss. 


JEFF: Uh—have you got any time to 
talk to me tonight? 


ELLA’S voice: Well, I—uh— 


yerF: You know—I thought maybe we 
could chew the fat for a few minutes 
—shoot the breeze a bit—I—uh— 
Mom—I'm afraid. 

ELLA’S VOICE: You mustn't be. 


serF: I know— You've told me that a 
thousand times—but it’s my last 
chance. 


ELLA’s voice: Mr. Moss, you can write 
alone—I know you can— 

JEFF: (With sudden determination) 
Mom, you're right! And I will! 


(He hangs up. With a look of high 
resolve, he sings to himself in 
pep-talk fashion, rather grandiosely 
reminiscent of Nelson Eddy exhorting 
his stout-hearted men) 

You've got to do it! 

You've got to do it! 

Got to do it all alone! 

No one else’ll do it for you— 

Buddy Boy! You're on your own. 


(He hurls himself into his chair in 
front of the typewriter and is broken 
out of his manful spell as he takes 
several thoughful swigs of his Scotch 
and soda) 


Now, let’s see— The important thing 
is to get the first line of dialogue down 
on the paper. Harry says—Harry says— 
(He pauses as he picks up his glass 
again) I'd better set the scene first. 
Griswold’s living room—a stuffy 
Victorian Mansion—Harry is seated in 
the armchair, stage right— Lovely 
touch. Enter Jenny Brewster. She looks 
at him; he looks at her. Then she says— 
she says— (He thoughtfully strokes his 
upver lip with one finger as he leans: 
forward to typewriter, his face 
seemingly set in creative concentration) 
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Wonder how I'd look with a 
mustache—? (He rises) Or maybe a 
beard. No, it would hurt my tennis 
game. Boy, I used to hit ‘em pretty 
good. (He executes several masterful 
tennis strokes) Forehand! Zoom! 
Backhand! Whop! Little drinko! (He 
drinks) Whamo! Up to the net! The 
winner! (He leaps imaginary net, and 
shakes hands with his imaginary 
opponent) Thank you very much. 
Actually you play quite well for a loser. 
Really, you play very—-THE PLAY! 
(He rushes back to the typewriter, 
sings) 


You've got to do it! 
You've got to do it! 
Got to do it all alone! 
No one else’ll do it for you 
Buddy Boy! You’re on your own 

All right—start some place else. Act 
Three, Scene Two—the public square 
(Pause. He rises) Harry mounts the 
platform. He looks at the crowd; he 
clears his throat, and then he says— 
(Rushes back to sit at typewriter with 
fingers poised over keys like a concert 
pianist) Harry says—(He looks down 
at his fingers) Wouldn't it be terrible 
if I froze in this position? (He rises) 
It's the old writer's cramp. That’s the 
trouble with us writers—never get any 
exercise—maybe a couple of push-ups 
(He stretches out with his feet on the 
steps and his hands on the floor. He 
does a brisk push-up and crumples 
instantly. He pulls himself together 
painfully and staggers to his feet) You 
mustn't overdo it the first day. Oh, well, 
I can get in shape when the play’s on— 


THE PLAY! 


(He rushes back to the typewriter, 
sings) 

You've got to do it! 

You've got to do it! 

Got to do it all alone! 


No one else’ll do it for you- 
Buddy Boy! 


(Suddenly all the Nelson Eddy in him 

is gone as he gazes dejectedly at the 

sheets of empty paper before him) 
Aah, what’s the use? I'll never make 
it alone! 


(He disgustedly sweeps the papers off 
the table. As he slumps in his chair, 
he reaches for the glass.) 


Curtain 


SCENE 3 


A disreputable-looking alley at night. 
Wash hangs on lines; ash cans and 
general refuse are visible. A nondescript 
crowd, including some gangster types 
—a barber, a bootblack, a doorman, a 
waitress, a pretzel woman, tarts, etc.— 
are waiting around with a conspiratorial 
air. SANDOR enters briskly, carrying his 
portfolio, and bangs on an ash can with 
his cane. 


sanpor: Gentlemen! Gentlemen (The 
crowd comes to attention) The first 
meeting of the sales force of Titanic 
Records Company is hereby called 
to order. In other words—(He steps 
up on a box) Good evening, fellow 
bookies! 


cirL: What's Titanic Records? 


SANDOR: That’s us. The new headquarters 
of our little bookie ring will be 
located at Susanswerphone—where 
they are convinced that the Titanic 
Records Company is a_ record 
company. Now, the number one 
rule is we do noi take bets on 
horses— (Reaction from crowd) we 
take “orders” for records. 


cirL: I don’t get it. 


SANDOR: (Passing out charts as he steps 
down from the box) 


Look these over, gentlemen. Peruse 
them carefully. Now, Louie, ask me 
about placing a typical bet— 


Louie: I'll bet five hundred bucks on 
Number 6 in the third race at 
Belmont. 


SANDOR: Splendid! Now consult your 
charts, gentlemen. As one of the 
agents for Titanic Records, you 
would call me up and say, “I would 
like to place an order (that’s bet) 
for five hundred albums (that’s 
bucks) long playing (that’s on the 
nose) of Beethoven's (that’s 
Belmont) Sixth Symphony (that’s 
horse Number 6) Opus 3 (third 
race). I would like to place an 
order for five hundred albums, long 
playing, of Beethoven’s Sixth 
Symphony, Opus 3! 


(He chuckles and twirls his cane, 
highly satisfied with himself, and 
proceeds to teach them his simple 
little system. The crowd.answers his 
questions, carefully refering to the 


SANDOR (Sings): We will take those record orders in a very 
cultured tone, While we're really booking horses at Susanswerphone! 


(Eddie Lawrence, center; New York production) 
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charts each time. SANDOR sings) 


It’s a simple little system any child 
can understand; 

The composers’ names, we list ’em with 
the racetracks of the land. 

With this simple little system we'll be 
close by fortune’s door— 

And to think that no one ever, ever 
thought of it before! 

Gentlemen, look at your charts! 


What is Beethoven? 

MAN: Belmont Park! 

SANDoR: Where’s Puccini? 

MAN: Pimlico! 

SANDOR: Who is Humperdinck? 

MAN: Hollywood! 

SANDOR: What is Beethoven? 

ALL: Beethoven is Belmont Park. 
sanvor: Where is Puccini? 

ALL: Puccini is Pimlico. 

sanpor: Who is Humperdinck? 

ALL: Humperdinck is Hollywood. 
SANDOR: That is correct! Turn the page. 
What’s Tchaikovsky? 

MAN: Churchill Downs! 

SANDOR: Who’s Moussorgsky? 

MAN: Monmouth Park! 

sanpor: What’s Rachmaninoff? 

MAN: Rockingham! 

sanpor: What's Tchaikovsky? 

ALL: Tchaikovsky is Churchill Downs. 
sanpor: Who's Moussorgsky? 

ALL: Moussorgsky is Monmouth Park. 
sanpor: Who’s Rachmaninoff? 

ALL: Rachmaninoff is Rockingham. 
SANDOR: That is correct! Turn the page. 


ALL: It’s a simple little system—we're 
impatient to begin. 

It’s a simple little system when the 
law is: list’ning in. 


SANDOR: We will take those record 
orders in a very cultured tone, 

While we're really booking horses 
over at Susanswerphone! 


ALL: We'll be rich! We'll be rich! 
We'll be rich! 

Debussy is Del Mar; Humperdinck 
is Holiywood. 

Cesar Franck is Fair Grounds; 
Sibelius is Sportsman’s Park. 
Berlioz is Bainbridge; Hindemith is 

Hawthorne. 
Offenbach is Omaha— 


SANDOR: Everybody! All together now! 


ALL: Who is Beethoven? 
Belmont Park! 

Who’s Puccini? 

Pimlico! 
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Who’s Tchaikovsky? 

Churchill Downs 

And Shostakovich is 

Sar-a-to-ga! 

SANDOR: What is Handle? 
(All, suddenly singing to strains from 
the well-known Handel oratorio) 

Hialeah! Hialeah! 


SANDOR: Who is Handel? 
ALL: Hialeah! Hialeah! 
Oh, what a system!!! 


(The crowd clusters about SANDOR, 
congratulating him on his ingenious 
system.) 


Curtain 


SCENE IV 


Susanswerphone. It is early morning. 
ELLA is sleeping in the chair, in pajamas 
and a robe. The alarm clock on the 
switchboard sounds. She runs to turn 


it off. 
ELLA: Seven o’clock! All right, Sleeping 
Prince. 
(She takes out a mirror, checks her 
appearance, then starts dialing Jerr. 
The TELEPHONE INSTALLATION MAN 
enters) 


TELEPHONE MAN: Titanic Records? 


ELLA: Over there. (He starts to connect 
the Titanic phones as ELLA dials 
again, a little disturbed because 
there is no answer) Why doesn’t he 
answer? 

(THE TELEPHONE MAN trails wires 
through the door, and closes it behind 
him.) 


suE: (Cheerily, as she enters with 
coffee and a bouquet of flowers) 
Good morning! 


ELLA: Good morning. 
sue: Brought you some coffee. 
ELLA: Thank you. 


sue: Come on. I'll take over. You've 
been on long enough. 


ELLA: 


(Uneasily) I’m just giving 
someone his call— 


sue: (Glancing at call slip, annoyed) 
Jeffrey Moss—that one! He takes up 
more time than all the other 
subscribers put together! Okay, 
Ella! All right, Ella! Get up! 
(She pulls out the plug—very 
impatient with eELLa—and practically 
dumps her out of the swivel chair.) 


ELLA: (Rising reluctantly) Sue, it’s a 
very important wake-up. 
(Ring.) 


sue: See? Some one was trying to get 
him. (She answers as ELLA, hovering 
near, listens) Jeffrey Moss 
residence. No, Mr. Hastings. Cannot 


reach Mr. Moss. What is the 
message, Mr. Hastings? Yes—(She 
writes down message, reading in an 
impersonal manner as she writes) 
Quote.—If you don’t show up at 
noon today with outline, will drop 
Midas Touch. Have taken opticn on 
another play. Hope you enjoy trip 
to Skid Row. Unquote. 


ELLA: (Desperately, trying to get to the 
switchboard) That’s a very 
important message, Sue. He’s got 
to get that message! There must be 
something wrong! 


sue: (Forcefully) Listen—all this 
nonsense is over! Just keep 
remembering one thing— Inspector 
Barnes. Now, go out! Have a nice 
day! He’s probably unplugged his 
phone again, anyway. 


TELEPHONE MAN: (Re-entering) That’s 
seven dollars and fifty cents for 
installation. 

(SUE pays him as ELLA stands there 
looking helpless and distressed. 
Suddenly her face lights up, 
registering ‘ Eureka!” and she rushes 
off to change into a street dress. 
SANDOR enters, carrying a bouquet of 
flowers concealed behind him.) 


sANDOR: Good morning, Liebchen! 


sue: Oh, Sandor! (She rises, hiding her 
bouquet behind her) Welcome to 
Susanswerphone! 


SUE and sANDoR: (Extending bouquets 
simultaneously) For you! (They 
laugh uncomfortably and exchange 
flowers.) 


SANDOR: (Crossing to his table) Splendid 
board of directors’ meeting last 
night, Sue. (One of the new phones 
rings. He sees them) Ah, my 
telephones! (He answers as SUE sits 
at the switchboard) Titanic Records. 
Good morning. Yes? Fifteen 
hundred albums of Puccini's Eighth 
Piccolo Concerto, Opus 1. Right, 
we'll ship them right out. (He 
hangs up. He picks up the other 
phone, the direct “warehouse” wire) 
Hello. Shipping Department? 
Fifteen hundred albums of Puccini’s 
Eighth Piccolo Concerto, Opus 1, all 
three speeds (He hangs up) See? 
It’s simple. You just pick up the 
phone, jot down the message, and 
ring the shipping department on 
this phone—it’s a direct wire—then 
you give the message just as you 
get it. 


sue: (Admiringly) Oh, Sandor—do you 
know all those pieces of music? 


SANDOR: (Modestly) I studied under 
the immortal Tsitsinger. 


sue: (Giggling girlishly) Oh, Sandor, 
you're a genius! 
(His phone rings again.) 





sanpor: Your first record order, Sue. 
(He watches as she picks up.) 


sue: Titanic Records. (cart enters with 
some coffee from the drug store.) 


carRL: Good morning. 
(He places the order on the table 
near the door.) 


sue: (She writes) Thank you. Hello, 
Carl. (She picks up the direct wire 
phone) Hello. Shipping 
Department? Seventy-five albums 
of Bach’s Third Brandenburg 
Concerto, Opus 5, LP. Right. 


SANDOR: Splendid! 


CARL: (With the avid interest of a 
record collector) Hey—Titanic 
Records. Is that a new label? 


SANDOR: We have only the 
European recordings. 


carL: Oh. Brandenburg Number 3. I 
have the Fritz Reiner recording. 
Who's on your label? 

(He picks up folder from sSANDoR’s 
table. saNDoR slaps it out of his grasp.) 


finest 


SANDOR: (With enormous authority) The 
Diisseldorf Zyder Zee New Light 
Hanseatic League Symphony— 
under Karl Flucht! 


CARL: Flucht! Never heard of him. 


SANDOR: It's just possible, my dear boy, 
Flucht never heard of you. Now, 
please—We are very busy here. 


carL: Sure. Sure. Sorry. 
(He exits. ELLA comes out of the 
bathroom, dressed to go out.) 


SANDOR: "Morning, Ella. 


ELLA: (In a great hurry) "Morning. 
(She picks up her shoes near the 
switchboard and returns to sit in the 
big chair as GWYNNE enters.) 


GWYNNE: Hi. 
going? 
(etta beckons her over for whispered 
consultation. Ring. sUE answers.) 


sue: Max’s Dog and Cat Beauty Shop. 
Sorry, we don’t open till nine o’clock. 
Thank you. 
(She busies herself, with SANDOR, over 
his books.) 


(To Etta) Where you 


GwyYNNE: (Horrified whisper) Are you 


out of your mind? Women’s 


Detention Home! 


e.ta: Shhhh! Someone has to wake him. 
I'll just do it and leave. 


GwyYNNE: The Inspector said no personal 
contact. 


ELLA: It won't be personal. He'll never 
know who I am. 


GwyYNNE: How are you going to get in? 


ELLA: (Breathlessly, about to dash out) 
Oh, I'll think of something! 
(Ring.) 


sue: Ella, take that, please. 


ELLA: (Impatiently plugging in—anrious 
to leave) Women’s Detention Home! 
I mean, Max’s Dog and Cat House! 


(She looks horrified as she hears what 
she has said, drops the phone and 
dashes for the door.) 


Quick Curtain 


SCENE V 


The street in front of Susanswerphone. 
INSPECTOR BARNES is waiting outside the 
door. ELLA, carrying her handbag, comes 
running out, unaware of him. 


BARNES: Hello, there! (ELLA stops dead, 
as if shot, then starts on) Hey! 
(He dashes over, blocking her way.) 


ELLA: (Overly casual) Oh, hello, 
Inspector! 


BARNES: (With an evil, suspicious 
grin) Sorry about our little 


misunderstanding last night. 


ELLA: (Uneasily, trying to leave) That’s 
all right. It could happen to anybody 


BARNES: (He again blocks her way) 
Where you going? 


ELLA: Oh—uh—shopping. 

BARNES: Maybe I ought to come along 
ELLA: Oh, that won't be necessary. 
BARNES: What are you shopping for? 
ELLA: A—a dress- 

BARNES: What color? 

ELLA: Uh—green! 


BARNES: (Melting) Green! Green! My 
favorite color. 


ELLA: (Relieved, thinking she’s free) 
Mine, too. 


BARNES: (Stopping her again) I don’t 
know what you're up to, but I’m 
going to keep my eye on you. You 
seem to be a pretty confused kid. 


ELLA: (Realizing she will have to “con” 
her way out of his clutches, and 
batting her eyes at him in 
helpless-ingenue fashion) Oh, I am 
I'm very confused. I need advice. 
I don’t mean to be on the wrong 
side of the law, but sometimes I 
can't tell right from wrong—I wish 
you'd help me. 

(Barnes stands puzzled and transfixed 
as she gradually wears him down with 
her naive and helpless questionings— 
calculated to wring tears from a stone. 
She sings) 

Mother and Dad handed down to me 

A bit of their old philosophy. 

I've stuck to it like an obedient 
daughter, 

But it always lands me in hot water. 

I'd gladly follow out your suggestions 

If you’d give me the answers 

To these questions. 

Please tell me— 


Is it a crime to start each day 

With a laugh and a smile and a song? 
And is it a crime to end each day 
With a laugh and a smile and a song? 
Is it wrong? 


Is it a crime to call the world your 
valentine? 

Is it a crime to grab a lamp post 

And then sing “Sweet Adeline”— 

I ask you— 

Is it a crime to save a wee baby bird 

When it falls from its nest? 

That little bird should have a chance 

To fly like all the rest. 


If it’s a crime to help old ladies cross 
the street, 

Then put me in jail! 

Without bail! 

Bread and water from an old tin pail! 

If that 

Is it a crime— 


if that’s a crime! 


Inspector Barnes, I’m puzzled 

We're taught two things as we go 
through life: 

One—Be thy brother's keeper 
and 
Two—Mind your own business. 

With a laugh and a smile and a song. 

Now, if I knew something—and by 
telling it to someone in distress, 

I could change that someone's life and 
bring him 

The blue bird of happiness— 

Is it a crime to tell him? 

Or is it a crime not to? 

Is it you mustn't 

Or—you got to? 

Should you say, “Hey, watch out for 
that banana peel, bud!”? 

Or just be silent—then laugh as he 

Crashes with a thud— 

Inspector Barnes, my job is to get 
messages to people on time— 

If I have a job 

And I see it through, 

And it’s just my duty 

That I do do do, 

Is that—is that a— 

(He wipes away a furtive tear) 

Inspector Barnes—let’s go back a few 
hundred years. 

If there had been answering services 
then—and it had been up to me— 

I could have prevented many a famous 
tragedy 

I could have changed the course of 
history—with a laugh and a smile 
and a song. 

Why, every night I lie in bed and my 
cheeks get soaking wet 

When I think what I could have done 
for— 

Romeo and Juliet. 

(She lifts an imaginary telephone) 

Hello. Veronaphone. Oh, yes, Mr. Romeo 
Juliet Capulet called. 

The message is: 
with other fellow am playing dead. 
Friar Lawrence gave me great big 
sleeping pill and when I wake up, 


“To avoid marriage 
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we'll head for the border.” Oh, 
don’t thank me. It’s all in the day’s 
work— 


(She hangs up the imaginary phone 
and turns to BARNES fiercely) 


See what I could have dont? 

Maybe I’m right! 

Maybe I’m wrong! 

But if I'd got that message through on 
time, 

I'm telling you— 

THOSE TWO KIDS WOULD BE 
ALIVE TODAY!! 


So— 
(With a tremendous sob in her voice) 


If it’s a crime to help old ladies cross 
the street, 
Then I'll confess 
I'm just a mess— 
Mother and Dad, you were wrong- 
I guess— 
(In tears) 
Inspector, were they wrong? 


(BARNES is, by now, completely 
dissolved in tears. He silently pats 


her shoulder, shaking his head) 
Thank you! 


(As the music swells, she turns a 
dedicated look and starts walking off 
solemnly —then looks back at the 
blubbering BARNES—and dashes madly 
off stage as the music builds to a big 
finish.) 


BARNES: (Wiping tears) God bless her! 
There should be more people in the 
world like her. (Still tearful, he 


calls off to FRANCIS) Francie— 
FRANCIS: (Entering) Yes, Inspector? 


BARNES: (Suddenly very grim) Francie! 
Follow that girl!!! 


Quick Curtain 


SCENE VI 


JEFF'S apartment. 


Jerr is still asleep on the sofa, with one 
hand trailing on the floor. The doorbell 
is ringing—still, he sleeps. The door 
opens, and ELLA enters cautiously. She 
approaches JEFF and studies his face. 
As she stands happily stunned by his 
looks, her purse slides to the floor. 
Collecting herself, she clears her throat 
to waken him, but he only turns over. 
Cautiously, she walks over to the 
typewriter, takes the sheet of paper out 
of it, sees it is blank and crumples it in 
impatience. She takes a bottle off the 
phonograph, looks at it and bangs it 
down in disgust. The phonograph 
suddently blares forth and she crouches 
out of sight at the end of the sofa, 
terrified. serr leaps up wildly, turns off 
the machine, and then slumps back on 
the sofa, clutching his head—a dazed, 
hung-over, nervous wreck. 

After a moment, ELLA starts to crawl 
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slowly toward the door, past serr’s sofa, 
hoping to get by him unnoticed. He sees 
her out of the corner of his eye and 
watches tranfixed as she collects her 
purse and starts to creep up the steps 
to the door. He sits up slowly and taps 
her on the shoulder. She turns and they 
stare at each other. 


ELLA: (Still crouching, very frightened) 
Hello. 


serF: (Suspiciously) Hello. 

ELLA: (Getting up) Good-bye. 

(She bolts for the door, but he gets 
there first and bars the way.) 

Jerr: Hey, wait a minute. 

ELLA: I—I must be in the wrong 
apartment! Well—I—uh—I had this 
seven o'clock call—I mean an 
appointment in the wrong apartment 
I mean— this isn’t 54 Sutton Place 
South, is it? 

Jerr: No. This is 64. 


ELLA: (Trying to assume it’s all settled) 
Oh—well— 


Jerr: Now, wait a minute. I guess I can 
either call a cop or go back to sleep 


ELLA: (Earnestly) Oh, don’t do that! 
Please! 


JEFF: (Returning to the sofa and curling 
up) Never fear—I won't call the 
police. I give you your freedom. 


ELLA: I mean—don’t go back to sleep 
It’s past seven o'clock already 
(She tugs at his ankle.) 


Jerr: Look, lady—I don’t mind your 


breaking in here in the middle of 
the night—Seven o'clock! I told 
Mom to call me! 


(He springs to the phone.) 


ELLA: Excuse me, but your phone is 
unplugged. 


yerF: Oh—oh, yeah. (He plugs in cord) 
I must have pulled this out last 
night when I was looking for 
something to hang myself with. 
(Ring. He picks up) Oh, hello, Mom? 
Oh, you're the other one. Mr. 
Hastings called? Taken an option on 
another play? He didn’t say who’s 
written it—Shakespeare? Tennessee 
Williams? Tennessee Ernie? No— 
never mind. G’bye. (Hangs up, 
depressed. Rises) Well, I might as 
well go to sleep forever. (Notices 
ELLA is still there) G’bye, lady. 


(He starts to pour himself a drink.) 


ELLA: (A little timidly but determined) 
You shouldn't do that. 


JEFF: What—what did you say??? 


ELLA: I said, don’t do that. You won't 
be able to do your work. 


Jerr: (Losing his temper rapidly, he 
takes her arm and ushers her to 
door) Look, lady—I hope you won't 
be offended if I point out that my 
evil little habits are not exactly any 
concern of yours. Now will you 
please get the hell out of here! 


(He pushes her out.) 


ELLA: You won't do your work! 


ELLA: Hello. 
JEFF: Hello. 


ELLA: Good-bye. 


New Y 





Jerr: Thank you very much! (He slams 
the door and comes back into the 
room. Stops, thinks and dashes for 
the door, calling to her) Miss! (He 
opens the door and falls back as 
ELLA, who has been standing just 
outside, practically falls into the 
room) What work? 


ELLA: (Backing him into the room) Well, 
if you want to drink at this hour of 
the morning, there must be some 
work you're trying to avoid doing. 
I know from my own experience. 
When I had to do my homework in 
high school, I'd do anything to 
escape getting down to it. Mostly 
I'd sharpen pencils—you know, the 
yellow kind that say Ticonderoga 
on them? I'd sharpen one down to 
the Ticonderog—then Ticonder— 
then Ticon—and Tico and, finally, 
Ti and then T—and then I'd have to 
start on another pencil. Anything 
but face that awful blank page. (Jerr 
glances at his empty typewriter and 
reaches for a drink. ELLA continues, 
emphatically) Oh, go ahead and 
drink! Ruin your last chance! 


yerr: (Taken aback at her use of the 
phrase) Last chance? Last chance 
to do what? 


ELLA: Oh—whatever it’s your last chance 
to do. You look desperate to me. 


serFr: (Crumbling) I'm about to be ill. 
You don't happen to have a cup of 
coffee on you do you? 


ELLA: (With a little smile) Yes, I do. 
(She takes a large cardboard container 
of coffee out of her bag, removes 
the cover, and passes it to JEFF, 
who takes it in open-mouthed 
astonishment.) 


Jerr: (Ready for anything) And a prune 
Danish, ‘please. 


ELLA: (Again reaching into her bag, she 
produces a piece of cheese Danish) 
Cheese. 


serF: (By now amused and interested) 
Listen, Miss—uh— 


ELLA: (Improvising swiftly) Scott—uh— 
Melisande. 


JEFF: (Imitating her rhythm) Moss— 
Jefferee. Sit down, Miss Scott. 


ELLA: I can’t because I have to go. 
(She sits down next to him on the 
sofa.) 


Jerr: (Very much interested) You know, 
now that my vision's cleared up and 
I can make out shapes and colors at 
six inches, you look pretty good to 
me. Your appointment doesn’t seem 
very pressing, and I have nothing 
to do for the next six thousand 
years or so— 


(He has put his arm around her.) 


ELLA: (Leaping up) That’s just another 
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way of avoiding your work—girls!! 
and you do have something to do! 
You have an appointment! 


serFr: Who said so? 


ELLA: Your—your seven o-clock call! 
Now stay up and start writing. You 
can write alone! You did it once! 


Jerr: (Rising, more and more amazed) 
How do you know I did once? 


ELLA: Because—because—anyone who's 
a writer must have written 
something by himself once. 


serF: Did I say I was a writer? 


ELLA: No—but— you're not a plumber, 
are you? 


serF: No. 


ELLA: (In a tone that implies “it’s 
obvious”) Well! But I guess you 
don’t think so yourself or you'd be 
writing instead of running around 
all night and coming home at seven 


in the morning and sleeping all day. 


Jerr: (Staring, astonished) It’s uncanny. 
Are you plugged into me somewhere 
I don’t know about? 


ELLA: (Worried) No! 
Jerr: You know me from some place. 
ELLA: No! 

: You’re psychic! 


(Relieved, she lights up happily) 
Yes! I'm very intuitive. I get feelings 
about people. I know a lot about 
you just from listening to you talk 
—and I got visions and— 

(She stares straight ahead as if in a 
trance, nodding.) 


Jerr: What's the matter? 


ELLA: I've got one now! It’s a vision of 


you! 
err: What am I doing? 


ELLA: (Tilting her head, still looking at 
vision) Nothing. You're lying face 
down in the gutter. 


Jerr: (Tilts his head to look too) Stop 
it! You're scaring the hell out of me! 


ELLA: I’m sorry. That’s what I see and 
visions are never wrong—unless you 
do something—unless you act right 
now— 


JerF: (Rising, very disturbed) All right. 
All right! Well, I’ve tried analysis— 
why not witchcraft? All right—I go 
the witchcraft route! We get the 
dolls, the pins, boil the water, get 
the drums! (He does a bit of a drum 
dance) You tell me what to do— 
I do it! 

ELLA: (Rising) Keep your appointment! 


Jerr: That's no good! I have to turn up 
with an outline of a whole play! 


ELLA: (Forcefully) You do as I say. Sit 
down at your typewriter! 


jerF: (Under her spell, he goes to the 
typewriter) Yeah? 


ELLA: (Standing over him) And now!! 
serF: (Eagerly) Yeah??!! 
ELLA: Write it! 


Jerr: (Getting up from the typewriter) 
I knew there was a catch to it! 


(He reaches for his drink.) 


ELLA: Oh, stop stalling! You're not so 
badly off! Why, I know a guy whose 
father is forcing him to be a dentist 
when he really wants to be a 
composer. The poor fellow sits up 
in his office all day composing songs 
on the air hose. No one’s keeping 
you from doing what you want— 
except yourself. You're afraid 
everyone’s going to think, “Oh, it 
was his partner who was the talented 
one!” So what! You're afraid that 
what you write won’t be important 
enough, so you don’t write anything 
at all! 

JEFF: (Walking away from her, visibly 


moved by her words) Boy, do you 
know me. 


ELLA: Mr. Moss, you have to have 
confidence in yourself. I don’t even 
know you, but | have confidence in 
you. 


JeFrF: (Looking at her, deeply) You do? 
ELLA: Yes. I do. 

Jerr: You're crazy. 

ELLA: Yes, I know. 


(They look at each other for a long 
moment, then he slowly crosses to the 
desk and sits down at the typewriter.) 


serF: I'll try. (ELLA picks up her purse 
and, feeling that her work is done, 
starts toward the door. He sees that 
she is going) I don’t think I can do 
it unless you’re here. (She pauses 
for a moment, then comes back and 
sits on the sofa. JEFF types) Act 
Two, Scene One—Outline— 
(He breathes a heavy sigh, as someone 
does who has accomplished a 
tremendous task. The music begins. 
He starts typing again, stops, pulls the 
paper out of the machine, crumples it 
and reaches for a drink. He looks at 
her, grins sheepishly and returns to 
work. As he types, she watches him 
intently, then rises to stand behind 
him. She starts to place her hands on 
his shoulders, but withdraws them and 
just leans over, watching him work; 
with a radiant, loving smile, as the 
music builds.) 


Curtain 


SCENE VII 
A street. FRANCIS is in a phone booth. 


BARNES'S VOICE: (Off stage) Inspector 
Barnes speaking. 
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JEFF: But | feel like celebrating the miracle! 


Do you mind? 


We ought to be some place — alone — or at least with some congenial people! 


(Judy Ho 


FRANCIS: (Reading excitedly from his 


report) Inspector, she’s with a man 
named Moss—Jeffrey Moss. 


BARNES'S VOICE: Moss—let’s see. He’s a 
subscriber! Number 37. 
we're on the right trail! 


Francis, 


FRANCIS: Well, they took a cab to a 
theatrical office building. She waited 
outside. 


BARNES’ voIce: What did she do? 


FRANCIS: She bought a bag of peanuts 
and threw them at some pigeons. 
Then she had a Fudgicle. 


BARNES VOICE: Is that all? 


PRANCIS: No—He came down about an 
hour later, looking kind of dazed. 
Then it started to rain— 


BARNES voice: Cut the weather report! 
Where are they now? 


FRANCIS: (Making it all sound ominous 
and significant) Well, he tried to get 
a cab. She kept saying they’d never 
get a cab and they should take the 
subway; he kept saying they’d get 
a cab, and he ran down the street 
with her, yelling, “Taxi! Taxi!” 
(The rumble of the subway can be 
heard, very loud now.) 


The Lights Fade 


SCENE VIII 


The Subway. Jerr and ELLA are standing, 
center. JEFF appears dazed. ELLA passes 


her hand before his face to attract his 
attention. 


ELLA: What’s the matter? 


jerF: He liked it! Larry liked it! I can’t 
believe it! 


ELLA: Of course he liked it. 


Jerr: Yeah! Well, he isn’t exactly tearing 
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out the front page. He had a couple 
of criticisms—and he pointed out 
that it isn’t exactly written yet. He 
made me promise I'd go to the 
country for a week and work. But 
by and large, it’s something of a 
miracle. 


ELLA: It is not a miracle. You did it 
serF: You know what? 
ELLA: What? 


serF: (Turning her toward him and 
looking into her eyes) You're the 
miracle! (The subway lurches to a 
stop, doors open, people pour in, 
pushing and jostling. ELLA and JEFF 
are separated in the crowd. They 
push toward each other until they 
are again together. serF looks around 
with displeasure) Look—people. 


ELLA: What did you expect? Herrings? 
(Another jolt. A man comes between 
them.) 


serF: But I feel like celebrating the 
miracle! (Turns to her and finds 
himself face to face with the man. 
Pushes him aside. ELLA and JEFF 
exchange looks) Do you mind? We 
ought to be some place—alone—or 
at least with some congenial people! 

(A man—a real horror with a sour 

face—turns to face front.) 


ELLA: We have a car full of them. 


serF: Congenial! This band of cut- 
throats? Did you ever see such 
hatred? If I asked any one of them 
for the time of day, this would turn 


into a lynch mob. 


ELLA: (Laughing) Everybody wants to 
be friendly but nobody wants to 
make the first move. Why don’t you 
say hello to that nice man over 
there? He’d appreciate it. 


day, Sydney Chaplin, center: New York production) 


(She points to “the horror.”) 


Jerr: Him? That’s Dracula’s uncle—the 
Wolf Man. The only thing he'd 
appreciate would be a nice fresh 
cup of blood. 


ELLA: It would be so easy. All you'd 
have to do would be to say hello. 
Watch. (serr shakes his head 
incredulously at her. She crosses in 
front of serr) Hello. 

(“The horror” turns with a look as 
though he’d eat her.) 


MAN: What did you say? 
ELLA: I only said hello. 


MAN: (Amazed, and then starting to sob) 
Hello? Hello? Did you say hello? 
This—this—is the first time anyone 
said hello to me on the subway in 
thirty years! Hello! (Shakes her 


hand, grinning) My name is Ludwig 
Smiley. 


ELLA: How do you do, Mr. Smiley. I'd 
like you to meet Mr. Moss. 


SMILEY (MAN) Hello! 


JEFF: (Incredulously) Hello. 


SMILEY: (To another man) Hello. My 


name is Ludwig Smiley! 


OTHER MAN: (Beaming) 
Charles Bessemer. 
(CHARLES BESSEMER, in turn, says hello 
to the person next to him, and soon 
everyone is shaking hands with 
everyone else, happily shouting hello’s. 
Each new person who has his hand 
shaken reacts suspiciously for a fleeting 
moment, then, happily delighted at 
this unexpected outburst of friendship, 
shakes hands and “hello’s” whoever 
is nearest him. The happy buzz of 
conversation spreads like wildfire as 
people start moving about, waving 
across the car, and making new friends. 
serF looks about him, amazed and 


Hello. I'm 
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pleased, as he and ELLA join in the 
general handshaking and greetings. 
The occasion suddenly assumes all the 
aspects of a party as everyone sings a 
gang song of camaraderie.) 
(ALL sing, still shaking hands with one 
another) 

Hello, hello there! 

Pleased to meet you! 

It’s a pleasure and a privilege! 

Glad to know you! 

How are you? Hello! 


Hello, hello there! 

Pleased to meet you! 

It’s a pleasure and a privilege! 

Glad to know you! 

How are you? Hello! 

(FIRST MAN) 

Let’s have a party 

And pour out the wine! 

(SECOND MAN) 

I've got salami! 

(THIRD MAN) 

So everything's fine! 

(ALL) 

Let's sing together 

And let out a yell 

’'S always fair weather 

When we're singing- 

Hello, hello there! 

Pleased to meet you! 

It’s a pleasure and a privilege! 

Glad to know you! 

How are you? Hello! 
(As the party progresses, there are 
sudden lurches when the train stops 
and a new batch of strap-hangers 
enter. They, too, are greeted with 
hello’s and handshakes and quickly 
join in the fun. The carnival spirit 
grows—and finally, a group of four 
men enter and, as they become a part 
of the party, rapidly rip off their outer 
clothing, revealing the flamingly 
colorful costumes of acrobats. They 
are teeter-board artists. As one of the 
acrobats prepares to be hurtled off the 
end of the teeter board and land on a 
chair that is being held aloft by two 
of his fellow performers, the train 
lurches, there is a sudden blackout, 
and, as the lights go on again, we see 
that in some mysterious manner, 

instead of the acrobat, ELLA has been 

catapulted above into the chair. She 

graciously acknowledges the cheers 

of the crowd and the curtain closes on 

a final rousing chorus of the song.) 


Quick Curtain 


SCENE IX 


A street. The sun is shining brightly. 
Many oj the people from the subway, 
including JEFF and ELLA, are emerging 
into the street. They are still bubbling 
with high spirits. 


Jerr: (Laughing) That's the best party 
I've been to in years. Hostess, thank 
you. 
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eLta: You're welcome. Drop in any time. 


serr: (Looking up as if seeing some new 
cosmic phenomenon) Hey! The sun! 
This is the first time I've seen the 
sun in years. Mom would never 
believe this! Hey, let’s call her! 


ELLA: (Transfixed) Who? 


serF: Mom! That’s the little old lady 
at my answering service. 


ELLA: (Brdught back to reality and 
covering up) Oh. Oh! I—I—Where 
are we? Fifty-third Street? I have 
to go out to Bay Ridge! 


Jerr: Bay Ridge! 


Etta: Yes. I spend a lot of time out 
there—taking care of my uncle. 


serF: Uncle! 


ELLA: You don't believe I have an Uncle 
Gus in Bay Ridge? 


Jerr: Sure. If you told me the world was 
flat, I'd believe you. You're the only 
honest person I ever met in my life. 


ELLA: (Troubled) Honest person. 


serF: (Looking at her tenderly, deeply) 
If I couldn't believe in you—after all 
this—I'd crumble away like a piece 
of stale sponge cake. 


ELLA: (Very disturbed) Then believe me 
—I have to go. 


yerF: But I'll be gone for a week. 
When'll I see you? 


ELLA: I don’t know. 
serF: I'll call you from the country. 
ELLA: No phone. 


Jerr: Now wait a minute! You promise 
I see you a week from today—or I 
don’t go at all. In fact, I tail you to 
Bay Ridge right now! 

(Agreeing ad libs from the interested 
onlookers.) 


eta: All right. All right! Your place— 
next Wednesday—six o'clock. 


yerr: Promise? 


ELLA: Promise. (He kisses her cheek 
She looks back at him, moved) 
Good-bye. 


serF: Good-bye. (She exits. serr calls 
after her) Wednesday—six o'clock. 
And don't forget to bring the cheese 
Danish! 
(He turns to center stage and, full of 
exuberance, sings out) 


YAHOO! 

I met a girl— 

A wonderful girl! 

She's really got a lot to recommend her 
for a girl, 

A fabulous creature without any doubt. 

Hey! What am I getting so excited 
about? ! 

She’s just a girl— 

An ev'ry day girl. 


And yet I guess she’s really rather 
special for a girl, 

For once you have seen her the others 
are out. 

Hey! What am I getting so excited 
about?! 

But so what? What has she got others 
have not? 

Two eyes, two lips, 4 nose— 

Most girls have some of those. 

Yet when she looks up at me, what do 
I see? 

The most enchanting face! My pulse 
begins to race. Hey! 


I met a girl— 
A marvelous girl! 
She’s rarer than uranium and fairer 
than a pear!. 
I found me a treasure and I want to 
shout! 
This is what I'm getting so excited 
about! 
I met a girl and I fell in love today! 
(He is carried off aloft by the cheering 
crowd.) 


Curtain 


SCENE X 


DR. KITCHELL’S office. DR. KITCHELL is a 
sweet, ineffectual-looking, balding young 
man with glasses. He is playing a tune 
on the air hose. Then he sings as he 
writes it down. 


(KITCHELL) 

I love your sunny teeth 
Your funny, sunny teeth— 
They're like a pearly wreath 
That hangs over my heart! 


ELLA: (Entering) Hello. 


KITCHELL: (Surprised at the strange 
face) Hello? 


ELLA: (Staring at him, delighted to meet 
him) So you're Dr. Kitchell, the 
dentist! 


KITCHELL: (Puzzled) Yeah, isn't it 
wonderful! I’m sorry, I forgot we 
had an appointment. Won't you sit 
down? What did you say your name 


is? 


i 
chair) It 
hurting as I was coming down the 
hall. 


ELLA: (Sitting in started 


KITCHELL: Oh, all rightee — (Strikes 
dental mirror on tray, listens as if 
to a tuning fork and hums an “A’”’) 
Open wide, please. (Looks in her 
mouth with the mirror) I don't see 
anything. 


ELLA: But it hurts 
(KITCHELL, suddenly transfixed, sings, 
soupy-ballad style, staring ecstatically 
into space) 

You don’t see anything, but it hurts. 

Though you can't see the pain in my 

heart- 
Oh—oh—how it hu-u-rts! 


(Returning to reality, he again 
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addresses ELLA) 


Is it sensitive to hot and cold? 


ELLA: Ummm—hmmm. 
(KITCHELL, again 
rythmic tune) 
First you’re hot—then you're cold, 
Then you’re shy—then you're bold, 
But I’m always sensitive to you—ooooo! 


inspired, sings a 


ELLA: Gee, those songs are pretty 
KITCHELL: 


ELLA: Oh, 


(Excited) Did you like them? 


yes! 


KITCHELL: You're the first one. I lose 
more patients this way. I'm a terrible 
dentist. I make up songs all the 
time—and I can make up songs 
about anything. What are you 
thinking of right now? Right off 
the top of your head! 


ELLA: (JEFF on her mind) Sponge cake! 
KITCHELL: Sponge cake? 
ELLA: No—uh—The Midas Touch! 


Ah. “The Midas Touch” 
about a king—and the gold—and— 
that’s simple. 


KITCHELL: 


(He starts singing) 
The Mi—das Touch! 
The mighty—mighty—mighty Midas 
Touch! 
That Midas wanted gold so much 


ELLA: (Interrupting) That’s brilliant! 
Well, I guess you'll be there. 


Huh? Where? 


Club. Friday at ten 
o'clock. They’re auditioning songs. 


KITCHELL: 


ELLA: Pyramid 


KITCHELL: (Bursting with excitement) 
I'll be there at nine-thirty. 
(FRANCIS has appeared at the transom 
over the door. He snaps a picture.) 


ELLA: You write that down now. 


(As KITCHELL writes, she slips out the 
door.) 


KITCHELL: (Turning around) Golly, I 
don’t know how to thank—(She has 
disappeared. He goes to the door, 
opens it, calling) Oh, miss! Oh, miss! 
(Then, suddenly inspired again, he 
sings) 

Oh, Mississippi steamboat rounding the 
bend— 

Whooo! Whooo! 


(He rushes to write it down.) 


Quick Curtain 


SCENE XI 


A street, 
BARNES is 


BARNES and FRANCIS enter, 
looking at a picture and 
checking the subscriber list. 


BARNES: Let’s see—uh-huh—Dr. Kitcheil 
Number 33— 


FRANCIS: Inspector, I'm sure she ain't 


no lady of the evening. 


BARNES: (Thinking) Kitchell. A dentist, 


huh? I've got it! It’s a front for 
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KITCHELL: | lose 
dentist. | 


Bernie 





baby-selling racket. Come on. 
FRANCIS: 

girl— 

(They start 


She seems like such a nice 


off, but turn aside as 
KITCHELL enters, carrying sheet music 
his 


crosses 


—on way to the audition—and 
hurriedly, looking for an 
address. FRANCIS follows him. BARNES 


exits in the opposite direction.) 


Quick Curtain 


SCENE XII 


A drug store. Several “Brando’s” all 
dressed alike in jeans and leather 
jackets, are lounging about, reading 
Show Business, Variety, etc. Two of 
them exchange inarticulate grunts, 
“Uhhh,” while looking at Variety. The 
CLERK is behind the counter. BLAKE 
BARTON enters, dressed like the others. 
When he speaks, it is with the hesitant, 
slurred speech these actors think is an 
imitation of their idol. 


cuys: Uhnhh— 
BARTON: Uhnhh— 


ONE GUY: Hey, Barton, did ya get da 
part in The Midas Touch? 


more patients this way. 
make up songs all the time — 
West 


I'm a terrible 


New York prod 





BARTON: (Strokes his hair down on his 
forehead) Naah. How about 
guys? 


you 


Guys: (Stroking their hair with 
same gesture) Sssss. Naah! 


the 


BARTON: (Going toward the counter 
In the “Hey, Stella” delivery) Hey, 
Jooeeey— 


CLERK: (Wearily) Yes, sir! 


BARTON: Gimme—uh—uh chocolit 
sundae—with the hot fudge action 
—and look, honey boy—(Grasps 
him by lapels) no crushed nuts 
One crushed nut, and man, 
steamed- 

(ELLA, wearing flats and leather jacket 
and motorcycle cap, enters. All look 
at her; all scratch their stomachs; 
ELLA scratches with them, in rhythm.) 


I'm 


ELLA: (Speaking like the rest of them) 


Whose motorcycle ‘sat out there? 
ONE Guy: ‘At’s Barton’s. 
BARTON: Crazy, ain’t it? 


ELLA: (Snaps 
Cuckoo 


fingers and kicks) 


ALL: (Same gesture) Cuckoo 





evita: (To the cierK) Hey, Fellaaaa! 
Gimme unhh double banana split— 
two scoops with plenny the jazz— 
anna extra saucer for my marbles. 
(Takes several marbles from her 
mouth and deposits them in saucer 
which the cLerK holds out to her) 
So you're Barton, huh? Havin’ any 
luck? 


BARTON: (He takes from his pocket a 
white woolen mitten and pulls it on 
while speaking) Naah—Thought I 
had a chance at that new show, 
The Midas Touch. I coulda been a 
contender—but—I—-I—dunno— 


cuys: (Doing the same with mittens) 
Uhhh—I dunno— 


e.ta: D’j’ever try wearing a suit? 
(All freeze, shocked.) 


BARTON: What? I can’t do that! What 
d’ya take me for? A traitor? We 
gotta name for actors dat wear 
suits. I ain't turnin’ Walter Pidgeon 
for nobody. 


etta: Sure! Be a punk imitation the 
rest of your life! I'm tellin’ ya! If 
you want da job, you gotta cut da 
blue jeans action! Look around ya! 
You're a glut on the market. You're 
nothin’! 
(parton looks around at the others, 
realizing the truth in this. At this 
point, FRANCIS appears, snaps a picture 
and exits, unnoticed.) 


parToN: Okay! You're right! I'll do it! 


ELLA: (Happily, resuming her own 


speaking voice) Brooks Brothers! 
Forty-fourth and Sponge Cake!— 
Madison! 


BARTON: Cuckoo! 


evita: Cuckoo! 
(She exits.) 


BARTON: All right, come on, feilas' On to 
Brooks Brothers! (They turn from 
him as from a leper) Okay! I'm not 
afraid of you. I'm going all the 
way! (In a strong British accent) 
Tennis anyone? 

(He does a royal ballet leap and flies 
out the door.) 


Curtain 


SCENE XIII 


A street. BARNES and FRANCIS enter. 
BARNES is checking the subscriber list. 


BARNES: Number 52. Blake Barton. We 
got an actor, a dentist—I got it! 
She’s probably pushin’ dope! It’s a 
dope ring! 

FRANCIS: But she seems like such a nice 
girl. 

(They start off, but turn aside as 
BARTON enters and crosses hurriedly 
with a Brooks Brothers box under his 
arm. FRANCIS follows him off. BARNES 
exits in the opposite direction.) 


’ 


Curtain 


SCENE XIV 


Susanswerphone. It is one week later. 
SANDOR is talking on the Titanic phone; 


ELLA: Cuckoo — 
ALL: Cuckoo. 


{Janet Blair, center: London production) 


GWYNNE is at the switchboard; sue is 
seated at the table near the center door. 


Gwynne: No, this is not Telanswerphone. 
This is Susanswerphone. 


sanvor: Yes. Yes, that’s fifteen hundred 
copies of Beethoven’s Tenth 
Symphony, Opus 6, all speeds. Yes. 
Yes, that makes five thousand three 
hundred orders in all today on 
Beethoven’s Tenth. Yes, we’ve had 
a splendid week. 
(He hangs up and goes toward the 
door.) 


suE: (Stopping him) Sandor— 


SANDOR: I was just on my way to watch 
them run off the Beethoven 
pressings at the Long Island plant. 
See you at dinner, Liebchen. 
Aufwiedersehen! 


sue: Bye, bye! (SANDOR steps aside to 
let ELLA enter, then goes out. ELLA 
looks worried) Hi, Ella. 

ELLA: (Subdued) Hi. I'll take over, 
Gwynne. 

GWYNNE: (Rises. ELLA sits at the 
switchboard. GWYNNE sits in the big 
chair) What's the matter, Ella? 

ELLA: Ch—nothing. 

sue: Well, see you later, girls. I'm off 
to the bank. Aufwiedersehen! 

(She exits. Ring.) 

ELLA: (Plugging in) Mr 

residence. 


Linden’s 


voice: Hello. This is Miss Penny. Did he 
leave a message? For me? 
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ELLA: Yes, Miss Penny. Mr. Linden will 
pick you up at twelve-thirty. He 
said to wear something high-priced 
and low-cut. It’s a small party at 
the Gilbert Millers’ for Aly Khan, 
Betty Kean and Harry Cohn. 


voice: Thank you. Good night. 


ELLA: Good night. (ELLA unplugs. The 
Titanic phone rings; she picks it up 
as CARL enters with an order and 
places it on the table) Titanic 
Records. 


GWYNNE: Hi, Carl. 


CARL: Hi. 


ELLA: Yes? (Writing) Three hundred 
copies of Beethoven’s Tenth 


Symphony, Opus 6, LP. Thank you. 


GWYNNE: Boy, is that a popular piece. 


caRL: Hey, there must be a mistake in 
that order. Beethoven only wrote 
nine symphonies. 


ELLA: Really? 


GWYNNE: But there’ve been so many 
orders for Beethoven's Tenth today. 


caRL: They gotta mean the Ninth. 
Tchaikovsky—six, Brahms— four, 
and Beethoven—nine. 


ELLA: Well, you sure know your music. 
I better tell the shipping 
department, huh? (She _ dials. 
GWYNNE pays CARL) Hello, shipping? 
I have an order for three hundred 
albums of Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony, Opus 6, L.P. Yes—and, 
look—change all the other orders 
you have for Beethoven's Tenth to 
Beethoven’s Ninth. Sure I'm sure 

-(Looks at cart, who makes a 
reassuring gesture) absolutely sure. 
Thank vou. (She hangs up) Thanks, 
Car}. z 


caRL: Any time. 
(He exits.) 


GWYNNE: Well, now, who's on the 
outpatient list for today? 


ELLA: Nobody! 


GWYNNE: I know what’s bothering you. 
This is Wednesday, six o’clock— 
one week later—the return of 
George Bernard Moss. 


ELLA: (Trying to cover her feelings) 
Nothing is bothering me. I’m never 


going to see him again. 


GWYNNE: But you made a date with him 
for tonight. 


ELLA: But I’m not going to keep it. He 
thinks I’m the most honest person 
who ever lived. He never believed 
in anybody before. I can’t tell him 
the truth. I can’t! I’m not going to 
crumble the sponge cake! 


GWYNNE: The what? 


ELLA: (Trying to assume a light air) I 


got him to work— Mission 
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accomplished. I’m going to forget 
about him. Never going to see him 
again—couldn’t care less. (Ring. 
ELLA answers) Susanswerphone. 


JeFF’s voice: Hello. Mom? 
(At the sound of his voice, ELLA 
crumbles inside. She holds out the 
headpiece to GWYNNE, then snatches 
it back. GwYNNE leans on the 
switchboard.) 


ELLA: (Controlling herself. In Mom’s 
voice) Yes, Mr. Moss? 


Jerr’s voice: (Bright and exhuberant) 
Listen, Mom—I’ve only got a minute 
—I'm unpacking, but I wanted to 
call you to thank you for the insane 
faith you've had in me. I have a 
chance of coming through for you, 
after all. Got nearly two acts done. 
Don’t know if they’re any good, 
but they’re there. 


ELLA: That’s good, Mr. Moss. 


JEFF’s voice: Say, Mom—have there 
been any messages 
Melisande Scott? 


ELLA: (Controlled) No, Mr. 
Absolutely none. 


from a 
Moss. 


Jerr’s voice: Oh, well, I have a date 
with her for this evening. 


o.ca’s voice: Hello, Jeffrey! 
(ELLA freezes and gasps.) 


JEFF’s voice: Olga—how did you get in 
here? 


oLca’s voice: Oh, darling, I've been 
waiting for you. Oh, sweetheart— 
Oh, Jeffrey! 


Jerr’s voice: (Hurriedly) Well—I—uh— 
call you back, Mom! 

(He hangs up. ELLA unplugs, jumps 
up, snatches her purse and dashes for 
the door. Suddenly she stops and 
almost sits on a chair. She starts and 
stops several times— hesitating, 
frantic.) 


GWYNNE: What’s the matter? 


ELLA: (Very offhand) Nothing. 
(Suddenly eta lets out a hoarse 
animal scream, reminiscent of Sir 
Laurence Olivier’s famous anguished 
cry in Oedipus Rex, and dashes out.) 

(As the music comes up strong, the set 

revolves to JEFF’S apartment.) 


SCENE XV 


JEFF'S apartment. Olga, a flashy 
brunette, is with serr. He carries bags to 
a closet and puts them inside. He looks 
healthy, businesslike and well 
organized. 


ovca: Oh, don’t be a pill, Jeffrey. You 
can work some other time. They're 
waiting for us downstairs. 


JEFF: (Impatiently) Look, Olga. I’m not 
taking you to the trottirg races in 


Yonkers. I have a business 


appointment here. 
ouca: Business appointment—Ha! 
gerr: And I've got to work! 


o1ga: Look—if you think you're going 
to get rid of me that easily— 
(ELLA enters, slamming the door.) 


Jerr: (Happy) Mel! 
ELLA: (Breathless) Hello, Mr. Moss! 
OLGA: Business appointment! Ha! 


ELLA: (A demon) I’m Mr. Moss's 
secretary. (Crosses to oLca, backs 
her toward the door, imitating 
oLea’s screechy voice) Listen, Mr. 
Moss has work to do. You're not 
going to waste his time dragging 
him to the races. Get somebody 
else to take you to the races. (OLGA 
flops back on the steps, 
dumbfounded) Now, where were 
we, Mr. Moss? (Goes to typewriter 
and sits down, very businesslike) 
Act Twelve, Scene Nine, wasn’t it? 


JEFF: (Going along with it) Yes, Act 
Twelve, Scene Nine— (oLGa, 
stunned, stares open-mouthed. JEFF 
helps her up) You see, I really do 
have to work, Olga. Good-bye. Call 
you some time. (He sees her out. He 
looks at ELLA) Hey, how’d you know 
about her—and the races? 


ELLA: (Contemptuously) It was written 
all over her face. She even looks a 
little like a horse. 


Jerr: I can’t believe it. You're really 
here. 


ELLA: (Gets up from typewriter 
uneasily, suddenly conscious of 
where she is) I can’t believe it, 
either. 


JEFF: (Also a little uneasy) Well, now 
that she’s out of the way—let’s take 
it from the top, where you come in 
the door and I say, “How are you, 
Mel?” 


ELLA: I’m fine, thank you. How are you? 
(They are standing, somewhat 
uncomfortably in the middle of the 
room.) 


yerF: I’m fine, thank you 
(They shake hands.) 


ELLA: (Formally) How did your work 
go? 

yeFF: Well, I didn’t quite do five million 
pages. I rewrote the first act—and 
finished more than half the second 
—and cnly threw up forty or fifty 
times a day. It went quite well, 
actually. (She looks troubled) 
What’s the matter? 


ELLA: Nothing. (He starts toward her.) 
JEFF: Oh—Mel-— 
ELLA: (Avoiding him) Oh, no! 


serF: What is this! What did you come 
back for, anyway?! 
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ELLA: I though you needed a secretary. 


serF: A secretary! 


evita: You're pretty well fixed for girls. 
But I guess you don’t really need 
me so—so—I'll— 
(She tries to get her purse from the 
sofa. He blocks her path.) 


yerr: (Brusquely) All right—if you're 
here as a secretary—then get to the 
typewriter! What do you charge? 


eLLa: Nothing! 
serF: Come on! 


ELLA: (Angry and tense) Oh—a 


thousand dollars an hour! 


serr: (Looking at her, saying the first 
thing that comes to him) That 
sounds reasonable enough — and 
don’t worry—I'll keep my grimy 
paws off you. Sit down! (She sits, 
tentatively. He paces restlessly) 
Where were we? Act Twelve, Scene 
Nine. Senor Mendoza’s Hacienda in 
Iceland. Old faithful Rodriguez is 
kneeling by his bedside. Never 
mind that— (Stops and begins again 
tenderly) Would you take down this 
message, please? It’s to a girl— 
“Dearest”—that’s the beginning of 
the message— 
(He sings) 
Dearest— Dearest— 
One thing I know— 
Everything I feel for you 
Started many years ago. 
Long before I knew you— 
Long before I met you— 
I was sure I'd find you 
Some day, some how. 
I pictured someone who'd walk and 
talk and smile as you do, 
Who'd make me feel as you do right 
now! 
But that was long before I held you, 
(He crosses to stand behind her) 


Long before I kissed you, 
Long before I touched you and 
felt this glow; 
(Places hands on her shoulders) 
But now you really are here and now 
at last I know 
That long before I knew you, 
I loved you so. 


ELLA: Is that all? 


yerr: But you didn’t write anything 
down. 


ELLA: I didn’t have to— 
(She sings) 

Long before I knew you— 

Long before I met you— 

I was sure I'd find you 

Some day, some how. 

I pictured someone who'd walk and 
talk and smile as you do, 

Who'd make me feel as you do right 
now! 
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(He touches her cheek. She gets up, 
agitatedly, picks up her purse and 
starts for the door. She speaks) 

I really have to go! 


Jerr: Mel, you can’t You dropped into 
my life like a miracle! You saved 
me when I was drowning! You 
can’t throw me back to the sharks! 
(Simply) Mel—I love you. 

(She hesitates, then dashes out. He 
sinks to the sofa dejected. Suddenly, 
the door opens and ELLA returns.) 


ELLA: (Looking like the Statue of 
Liberty holding the beacon aloft) 
If it’s a crime to help old ladies 
cross the street— 
(She throws down her purse and 
leaps into JEFF’s arms. They kiss 
passionately and happily as FRANCIS 
slips in the door, snaps picture and 
exits.) 


Curtain 


ACT TWO 
SCENE I 


Susanswerphone. The following night. 
ELLA is seated at the switchboard in a 
resplendent ball gown. it contrasts 
ludicrously with the drabness of her 
surroundings, as does her regal bearing 
and proud, queenly smile. The gown 
looks a little too theatrical for any 
normal surroundings. It clearly suggests 
grand opera and is, in fact, MADAME 
GRIMALD!'s ball gown from La Traviata. 
GWYNNE, seated at stage left, is eyeing 
it dubiously as the phone rings. 


ELLA: (Picks up and speaks in a haughty 
British accent) The Duchess of 
Windsor’s residence. 


voice: Is the Duchess in? 


ELLA: The Duchess won't be back till 
after Labor Day. 


voice: Thank you. 


ELLA: Not at all! 
(She unplugs the phone, rises and 
twirls about the stage, humming an 
air from Traviata as SUE enters.) 


sue: Oh, Ella! You look absolutely 
radiant! Like something out of 
Traviata! (eLta is deflated for an 
instant) Something’s happened to 
you since yesterday. You got in real 
late last night, didn’t you? 


ELLA: I’m sorry— 


sue: Oh, I'm tickled! If you found a 
fella you like—well, that’s 
wonderful! (Giggling) I should 
know! (To Gwynne) Well—I'll be 
back a little later to relieve you, 
Gwynne. (To ELLA) Have a good 
time, honey! 

(Kisses a finger and places it on 
ELLA’s cheek.) 


ELLA: You, too. (She returns the kiss. 


SUE exits.) ° 


GWYNNE: Yesterday it was “man 
overboard.” What’s your excuse for 
seeing him tonight? 


ELLA: Woman overboard! And—besides 
—I can’t let Madame Grimaldi’s 
gown go to waste. 


Gwynne: And he still doesn’t know 
you're the dear little old lady of 
the switchboard? 

ELLA: (Suddenly troubled) No. I—I 
meant to tell him tonight. I'll find 
the right moment and I'll just tell 
him. It shouldn’t be so hard to do, 
should it, Gwynne? Should it? 


GWYNNE: (Dubiously) Good luck, honey. 
(Steps on etxa’s dress and it rips 
when ELLA moves) Dandy. Here we 
better shorten that. 

(She helps ELLA up on the chair and 
rips off the lower ruffle. CARL enters 
with two sinister-looking men. They 
are the HENCHMEN of the Corvello 
mob, the racing syndicate for which 
SANDOR works.) 


caRL: (To the HENCHMEN) Is this the 
place you mean? 


HENCHMAN: Is Sandor around? 

ELLA: He's at the Crying Gypsy Cafe. 

HENCHMAN: Let's go. 
(The men exit.) 

CARL: (Looking at ELLA) Wow! 

ELLA: Thanks. 

caRL: (Yelling up to the street) Hey, 

Pedro! Get a load of Ella! 

(Down come several neighborhood 
characters who look at Etta. They 
ad-lib, indicating 
approval.) 


excitement and 


Boy: Hey! Where ya goin’? That’s some 
dress! 


cirL: Oh, Ella! You look beautiful! 
Goin’ to some big fancy society 
ball? 


ELLA: (Charmingly offhand) No. Just a 
friend and myself. Just two of us— 
El Morocco, Pyramid Club—who 
knows? 

CAROL: (One of the neighborhood girls, 
enters, carrying an evening purse) 
Hey, Ella—here it is! Does it go 
with it all right? 


ELLA: (Taking the purse, delighted) 
Perfect! Thanks, Carol. 

ANOTHER BOY: (Entering with a red 
handkerchief) Here’s the 
handkerchief. My ma just finished 
ironing it. 

Gwynne: And don’t lose this. It’s copied 
from a very good copy. 


(She puts a bracelet on ELLA’s wrist.) 


caRL: (Chagrined) And I got nothing to 
give you. Hey! Maybe you could 
use a cha-cha lesson. You can’t go 
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dancing 
cha-cha! 


know 


unless you the 


ELLA: (Defiantly) I can mambo! 


CAROL: Not the same thing! 


CARL: You're dead if you can’t cha-cha! 
Free lesson! Look! 
(CARL and caRoL beat out the rhythm 
with their hands; e.ta picks it up.) 


ELLA: What about my feet? (They teach 
her the basic steps. At one point 
they do a more intricate step. She 
stops) Sneaks! (They all resume 
the simpler routine) I’ve got it! 
I've got it! 

(They lead her to a chair.) 
Boy: Now you're at the Pyramid Club. 
ELLA: I'm at the Pyramid Club. 


cirL: And Carl’s going to be there and 
he'll ask you to dance. 


ELLA: Oh, you're going to be there, Carl? 
cirt: No— It’s a game. 


ELLA: Qh, it’s a game and I’m at the 
Pyramid Club and Carl’s going to 
ask me to dance. Okay. 

(CARL has removed his jacket, 

revealing a gaily colored shirt, and 

has picked up a straw hat. He seems 
suddenly transformed into a slinky, 

Latin-type male.) 


CARL SINGS: Aye, yi, yi, yi, yi! 
ELLA: Aye, yi, yi, yi, yi! 


CARL: (Insinuatingly) Mu-cha-cha, tell 
me, do you cha-cha? 


ELLA: (In a coy, high squeak) 


Me-cha-cha? Senor, si-si cha-cha. 
caRL: Now, cha-cha, please show me 


cha-cha. 


ELLA: I got-cha—You watch-a cha-cha. 
(She rises and they dance during the 
following.) 


caRL: Hey, cha-cha, is this the way 
cha-cha? 


ELLA: Si! Oh, 
cha-cha. 


cha-cha, away we go 


carL: Ay, cha-cha; I’m 


cha-cha 


feeling high 


BOTH: Oh, such a 
Hot-cha-cha 
Cha-cha 


ELLA: Come a little closer, then a little 
closer, 

Then you turn and walk away 

Ay yi! 


BOTH: Ta ta tum ta ta ta ta ta ti-ga ti-ga 
Tum ta ta ta ta ta tiga-tiga 

Tum ta ta ta ta ta ti-ga tiga 

Tum ta ta ta ta ta ti-ga ti-ga 


caRL: Come a little closer, then a little 
closer. 
Don’t go way, my little mu-cha-cha 


The dance is through, cha-cha. 
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ELLA (Sings 
CARL (Sing 


ELLA: Now, cha-cha, let’s have some 


chow, cha-cha 


caRL: Then, cha-cha, we'll dance again, 
cha-cha. 


BoTH: Closer and closer 

And closer and closer 

And closer and closer to you, 

Mu-cha-cha! 
(ELLA exits, madly, to 

the cheers of her friends, who, caught 

up in the spirit of the rhythm they 

have created, continue their dancing, 

temporarily turning Susanswerphone 

into a Cuban dance hall.) 


cha-cha-ing 


Curtain 


SCENE II 


A street bordering the park. At night, 
In the background are trees and a vista 
of the New York skyline. Jerr, in 
evening attire, is seated on a bench, 
waiting for ELLA. A man crosses. JEFF, 
with sudden 
“Hello, hello there!” as the man passes 
The latter turns and looks at him with 
disbelief and extreme suspicion, then 
dashes off. and laughs, 
amused. At this point ELLA comes on— 


happy inspiration, sings, 


JEFF shrugs 


an unusual sight in her red ball gown, 
especially since she is still determinedly 
executing the cha-cha and muttering 
the steps to herself. serr rises, a trifle 


Si! Oh, cha-cha, away we go cha-cha. 
Ay, cha-cha; 


I'm feeling high cha-cha. 
r New York production 


taken aback 


ELLA: (Breathlessly) Hello. One—two— 


cha-cha-cha. 


Hello. (She continues to dance) 
Hey, wait a second! 


JEFF 


ELLA: I’ve just learned this. I don’t want 
to lose it. 


yeFF: (Laughing) Don’t you want to 
hear the news? Larry liked all the 


stuff! 
ELLA: (In cha-cha rhythm; Good! Good! 
Good, good, good! 
(She sits, but continues the steps with 


her feet.) 


yerF: And Paul Arnold, 
here from Hollywood. 


our star, is 


ELLA: Oh, good! 


yerF: And Larry’s giving a big party 
for Paul tonight 


ELLA: Good! I hope they all have a swell 
time. 

jerF: And we have to go 

ELLA: (Stopping suddenly) Oh, no! 


JEFF: I have to, darling. Paul Arnold’s 


the star of my play. 


ELLA: (Uneasy) But—but I don’t know 
any of those famous people— 
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serr: So you'll meet them. 
ELLA: I don’t want to. 
(She rises and starts dancing again.) 


Jerr: Hey, I met all your friends on the 
subway. Don't be such a snob! 


(She stops, laughs.) 


ELLA: (Referring to her dress) But—is 
this all right? 


serF: It's magnificent—like something 
out of Traviata. (Seeing her look 
suddenly crestfallen, he kisses her) 
You look lovely. 


ELLA: But I thought we were going 
to go dancing—just the two of us. 


serF: All right, let’s dance. 
ELLA: Where? 

: Right here. 
ELLA: In the park? 


Jerr: What's the matter? No guts? 
(He starts dancing her madly across 
the stage.) 


ELLA: (Laughingly protesting) Stop it! 
Jerr: Don't you like dancing? 
ELLA: I love it! 


(She snuggles close and they dance a 
few steps quietly.) 


serF: Actually, it’s all your fault we 
have to go to a party! If I hadn’t 
found you crawling around my 
floor, I wouldn't have been invited 
any place. I could have been resting 
comfortably, face down in the gutter 
—Remember? 


Jerr sings: Just in time, 

I found you just in time, 

Before you came, my time was running 
low. 

I was lost, 

The losing dice were tossed, 

My bridges all were crossed— 

No where to go. 

Now you're here 

And now I know just where I'm going; 

No more doubt or fear— 

I've found my way. 

For love came just in time; 

You found me just in time 

And changed my lonely life that 
lovely day. 


(Several people have entered and are 
watching with interest.) 


MAN: (Applauding) Hey, you guys must 
be professionals. 


Jerr: (Satirically) Why, you rascal, 
you've been peeking. (To ELLA) 
Shall we do that little number we 
used to do in Chicago? 


ELLA: Where? 


Jerr: The stockyards. Are you ready, 
partner? 


ELLA: (Falling into the spirit of the 


thing) Let’s slaughter ‘em! 
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serr: (He dances a few steps, a4 la 
Astaire-Kelly, then indicates ELLA 
with a “take-it-away” gesture) My 
partner, Miss Twinkletoes Scott! 

eta: (Dancing toward him) Nothing 
at all! (She takes his hand and 
dances around him.) 


serr: Easy on the arm. It only bends 
one way— 
(They continue a corny little song 
and dance routine, made up of scraps 
of old vaudeville and musical movie 
turns.) 
BOTH: (Facing each other) Tea for two 
One—two—three—four. 
(sEFF dances away from her.) 
ELLA: Where you going? 
serF: Over here on one leg. 


ELLA: Wait for me! 
(They continue dancing. As the dance 
reaches a “torrid” climax, ELLA almost 
delivers a “bump.”) 

Jerr: Hey, wait a minute! Don’t give 

them everything. 

(Ad libs from the crowd, wanting 
more. JEFF gets down on one knee. 
ELLA sits on his other knee. JEFF sings) 

Just in time 

ELLA: Do de do do do de do 

serF: I found you just in time 


ELLA: Do de do de do de do 
(She lets her handkerchif trail over 
his face.) 

Jerr: Before you came, my time— 

ELLA: Do do— 

JEFF: Was running— 
(ELLA, rising and singing in a 
high-pitched, babyish voice) 

This act could play the Palladium 

Or even the Yankee Stadium! 

JEFF, rising: I was lost 

ELLA: He was lost 

serF: The losing dice were tossed 

ELLA: They were tossed 

Jerr: My bridges all were crossed 

ELLA: They were crossed 


serF: No where to go 


(JEFF and ELLA ‘‘conduct”’ the 
assembled citizens in two separate 
groups.) 


crowD sings: Now you're here 

And now I know just where I’m going; 

No more doubt or fear— 

I've found my way. 
(JEFF and ELLA’s eyes meet, and they 
suddenly forget the people and their 
vaudeville routine as they join each 
other center stage and kiss tenderly.) 


JEFF sings: For love came just in time; 
You found me just in time 


BpoTH: And changed my lonely life 
that lovely day. 


(They stroll off slowly, arm in arm, 
completely wrapped up in each other, 
turning for just a moment to wave 
fondly at the people, who wave back 
smilingly as they disperse.) 


The Lights Fade 


SCENE Ill 


LARRY HASTINGS’ penthouse apartment. 
A spacious, elegant living room, chic 
and tastefully modern, with large 
French doors in back opening onto a 
terrace. In the background are the 
twinkling lights of the city at night. 

A large party is in progress—the men 
in evening clothes and the women in 
elegant sheaths, mainly of pastel shades. 

As the curtain rises, the guests are 
grouped around the piano, applauding 
some smart bit of patter, no doubt. Jerr 
and ELLA enter happily. Several people 
turn to greet them. ELLa’s vivid red 
ball gown creates a rather 
“fish-out-of-water” contrast to the 
modern elegance of the assembled 
ladies. The guests ad-lib greetings. 


Jerr: Hey, listen, everyone. This is 
Melisande Scott. Mr. and Mrs. Trent, 
Lenny Wendell, Dan Zachary, Mr. 
and Mrs. Courtney, Veronica Smith, 
and— 


(ELLA is saying how-do-you-do’s, 
very much aware of how the girls are 
dressed and feeling them sizing her 
up.) 


PAUL ARNOLD: (A tall, good-looking 
chap) Hello, Jeff! 


JerF: Paul Arnold! 
Melisande Scott. 


Paul, this is 


PAUL: How do you do. 


ELLA: How do you do. I’ve admired your 
work in the movies— 


PAUL: Thank you, dear. (To JEFF) 
Listen, I read the script. I agree 
with Larry. I think it’s coming 
along swell. 


Jerr: Thanks, Paul. 


pau: And we both liked that kid we 
auditioned today — Blake Barton. 
Okay to sign him for the part of 
the young dentist? 


serF: Blake Barton? Sure. 

(ELLA perks up happily upon hearing 
this bit of information.) 

PAUL: Miss Scott, I hope you won't 
think I'm rude, but I've got to drag 
Jeff off for about five minutes—a 
business talk with Larry. 

Jerr: I was afraid something like this 
would happen. (He looks around 
and spots a friend) Oh, Michelle! 


MICHELLE: (A very, very chic and poised 
young lady) Jeff, darling! 


JEFF: Michelle, will you look after Mel? 
She doesn’t know the gang yet. 
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MICHELLE: (Looking her over) I'd be 
delighted. 


yerr: (To ELLA) Five minutes—that’s 


all. 


ELLA: (Bravely) Oh, sure. I'll be fine. 
(JEFF and PAUL evit.) 


MICHELLE: Oh, what a pity, darling. You 
just missed seeing Josh! 


ettA: Ohhhhhh. Josh who? 
MICHELLE: Josh Logan! 
ELLA: (Dubiously) Oh. 


(A small group passes by, talking 
animatedly) 


MAN: I tell you it was dear diary night. 
Mary and Ethel sang for hours 
around the fireplace—(To ELLA, 
who has, somehow, joined them) 


Oh, hello. 
ELLA: Hello. Mary and Ethel who? 
MAN: Mary Martin and Ethel Merman. 
ELLA: (Feeling idiotic) Oh. 
(Another group drifts by.) 


ANOTHER MAN: Well, it was a pretty 
memorable gathering. All those 
wonderful people who'd been in the 
theatre fifty years or more—Mary 
and Ethel and— 


ELLA: (Eagerly, with great confidence) 
Mary Martin and Ethel Merman! 


MAN: No. Mary Pickford and Ethel 
Barrymore. 


ELLA: (Really confused) Oh. 


BUTLER: (He has been watching and 
notes ELLA’s acute discomfort) Don’t 
be flustered, miss. Do what the 
others do. Just drop a name. 

(The following names are tossed out 
in rapid succession by the group, and 
a number develops between ELLA and 
the other guests—a sort of ritual, in 
which Evia is the discordant note) 

Ed! 

Murrow! 

Noel! 

Coward! 

Humphrey! 

Bogart! 

Bennett! 

Cerf! 

Somerset! 

Maugham! 

Jennifer! 

Jones! 

José Ferrer and Janet Blair and Fred 
Astaire and Vincent Minelli 

Daniel Mann and Lynn Fontanne, Ella 
Kazan, the former Grace Kelly 

Louis Shurr and Courtney Burr and 
Irving Lazar 

Anthony Quinn— 


ELLA, triumphantly: And Rin-Tin-Tin! 


ALL: Doris Day and Barry Gray and 
Edna Best 
Arthur Loew and Vaughn Monroe, 
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Rebecca West 

Irwin Shaw and Evelyn Waugh, Errol 
Flynn 

Rory Calhoun— 


ELLA: And Rin-Tin-Toon! 


ALL: Barney Baruch and King Farouk, 
Alistair Cooke and Debbie and 
Eddie 

Lucille Ball and Lauren Bacall, Hedy 
Lamarr, Roz Russell and Freddie 

Carol Reed and Sammy Snead and 
Deborah Kerr 

Anna May Wong 


ELLA: And Rong-Tong-Tong! 


MAN: Luncheon was fun at Twenty One, 
Then I had to run for drinks at the 
Plaza. 


cmRL: Dined with Jean, Le Pavillon, 
Then flew right on to St. Marks Piazza. 
SECOND MAN: Took a group for onion 


soup at dawn to Les Halles— 
It never shuts— 


evita: Like Chock-Full-O’-Nuts! 


ctrt: My Christian Dior I wore then 
tore, 
Got fitted for a new Balenciaga. 
Then to Jacques Fath for just one hat— 
Got something that will drive you 
ga-ga— 
SECOND GIRL: Valentina’s where I’ve 
been; I just adore Val— 
THIRD GIRL: Things with good lines— 
ELLA: Like things from Klein’s! 
(There is a shocked silence, then 
ELLA continues grandly) 
I do all my shopping there with Mary 
and Ethel. 
THIRD GIRL: Mary and Ethel who? 


ELLA, very flatly: Mary Schwartz and 
Ethel Hotchkiss. 


ALL: Errol Flynn! 

ELLA: Rin-Tin-Tin! 

ALL: Edmund Gwenn! 
ELLA: Ren-Ten-Ten! 
att: Aly Khan! 

ELLA: Rahn-Tahn-Tahn! 
ALL: Raymond Massey! 


ELLA, almost stopped, but coming 
through: Lassie! 


ALL: THAT’S the way you play the 
the game. 

Drop that name! 
(eta, slightly stunned by her ordeal 
stands with her hand extended over 
her head in the last gesture of the 
number, until the group has drifted 
away into groups of threes and fours. 
She lowers her hands as JEFF enters.) 


Jerr: Mel! 


ELLA: (With hysterical alacrity) Mel 
Ferrer! 


Jerr: Are you all right? 
ELLA: (Taking his arm) Oh—yes— 


serF: Sorry I took so long, darling—but, 
as a matter of fact, I spent most of 
the time talking about you. 


ELLA: About me? 
yerF: And this is the Larry Hastings. 


ELLA: (Highly interested. It is another 
subscriber) So you’re Larry 
Hastings! 


LARRY: So you're the wonder girl! 


Etta: (A little uneasy) Jeff, what did 
you say about me? 


LARRY: Listen, if one-tenth of what this 
maniac says about you is true, 
you're fantastic! How did you do 
it? He claims you're the most 
brilliant woman since Madame 
Curie, and when I see the change 
in Jeff I think you're the greatest 
magician since Houdini! Thank you. 


(The guests begin crowding around 
her and, during the following, ELLA 
progresses from uneasiness to 
discomfort to embarrassed despair.) 


MICHELLE: My dear, I hear that you can 
tell all about people the second 
you meet them. It’s spooky! 


PAUL: (Entering) Hey, Miss Scott, I’ve 
got to get a better look at you! 
Jeff's been singing your praises. 
From his description, I pictured you 
in a turban with a crystal ball. He 
said you have the most fabulous 
intuition, the greatest intelligence, 
the deepest understanding and 
insight— 

JEFF: (Putting his arm around ELLA) It’s 
all true—and not only that, she’s a 
great deal prettier than Sigmund 
Freud. 


MICHELLE: May I come around some 
time for a character reading? 


MAN: Show us how you do it, Miss Scott. 
Do we have to turn out the lights 
and all hold hands or what? 


woman: Oh, I just love séances. Is that 
what she does? 


JEFF: (Sensing that she is highly 
uncomfortable) Oh, come on, gang 
—that’s enough. 


LARRY: Let's all have some supper. Jeff, 
bring Miss Scott and come along— 


(All start toward the terrace.) 
ELLA: (Holding back, tensely) Jeff. 


Jerr: (To others) We'll be with you in 
a minute. 


ELLA: (Desperately) Jeff, I want to talk 
to you. All those things you told 
them about me. I’m not really like 
that. I’m nothing like that. 


serF: What are you talking about? 
You're wonderful! 
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ELLA: But, you said I had “the most 
fabulous intuition,” “the deepest 
insight”— I— 

Jerr: Well, it’s true. You do— 


ELLA: (Searching for the right words) 
But, Jeff—suppose I didn’t? Suppose 
I really weren't like that at all? 
Would it matter a lot to you? I 
mean, how would you feel about 
me? I mean suppose— 


Jerr: What's all this supposing? That’s 
what you are. That's why I fell in 
love with you. (ELLA crumples 
visibly. He senses something is 
wrong) Look—let’s cut out of here. 
I'll say good night to Larry. 

(He exits to terrace. Etta looks after 
him. She is now standing alone.) 

(ELLA sings with a sort of trancelike 

resignation ) 

He’s in love with Melisande Scott, 

A girl who doesn’t exist. 

He’s in love with someone you're not, 

And so, remember, it was never you he 
kissed. 

The party’s over— 

It’s time to call it a day— 

No matter how you pretend 

You knew it would end this way. 

It’s time to wind up the masquerade— 

Just make your mind up— 

The piper must be paid. 

The party’s over— 

The candles flicker and dim— 

You danced and dreamed through the 

_-night— 

It seemed to be right, just being with 
him. 

Now you must wake up-— 

All dreams must end— 

Take off your make-up— 

The party’s over— 

It’s all over, my friend. 

(With sad determination, she hurriedly 
writes a note to JEFF, leaves it on the 
couch and exits as 


The Curtains Close 


SCENE IV 


Crying Gypsy Café. An East Side, sort 
of Yorkville-Mittel-Europc spot with a 
seedy mural depicting Emperor Franz 
Joseph surrounded by assorted dancing 
Bavarian natives in Tyrolean garb. 

SUE is seated at a table; SANDOR is 
pacing hysterically; and the two Corvello 
HENCHMEN stand nearby—calm but 
menacing. 


SANDOR: But it’s impossible! A wrong 
order! Impossible! I must think—! 


sue: Sandor, who are those gentlemen? 


SANDOR: (Wryly) Two musicians from 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


HENCHMAN: Look, Sandor—you switched 
the orders. We're stuck with the 
wrong shipment, and Maestro 
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Corvello says you'll have to cover 
the cost to the tune of five thousand, 
six hundred albums. 


SANDOR: Five thousand, six hundred 
albums! Gentlemen! I innocent— 
and I refuse! 


HENCHMAN: Well, in that case, Sandor, 
we may find it necessary to take 
you across the river for a recording 
session. 


SANDOR: A recording session—?! 


HENCHMAN: Yes. Maestro Corvello is 
waiting to record Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey and Funeral March. 

(SANDOR groans.) 


sue: (Sweetly) Sandor, don’t let little 
business worries upset you. You'll 
get ulcers. 


HENCHMAN: Yeah. Perforated ulcers! 
We'll be back. You got two hours. 
(They exit.) 


sue: "Bye, ‘bye! (SANDOR groans and sits 
heavily, his face buried in his 
hands) You've just got to learn to 
relax! You know, you need someone 
to look after you and keep you from 
driving yourself— Well—a woman. 


sanvor: (He leaps up and kneels beside 
her, taking her hand) Sue—your 
saying so sweet thoughts makes it 
possible for me to speak. You see, 
Titanic Records is now affiliated 
with one of the biggest rackets— 
record combines—my English! — 
which in turn means more eventual 
expansion for Susanswerphone. (He 
is quite beside himself) Sue—how 
much money have you got?? You 
must trust me. I am talking to you 
as someone who may love you— 


(He kisses her hand.) 


sue: I have about sixty-five hundred 
dollars. It’s at my apartment in a 
little blue sock. 


SANDOR: (Simply) Sue, I love you. 
(SUE sings, ecstatically) 

You said it! You said it! 

I heard you say it! Oh, Sandor! 


(SANDOR, with gypsy passion) 


Sue, Sue, Sue, I love you honey. 

Sue, Sue, Sue, give me your money. 

With your life savings in the little blue 
sock— 

(SUE) 


We will have enough to keep us out of 
hock— 


(SANDOR ) 
We'll fly together to a place I know 
Where we oh so happy will be. 
(SUE) 
Oh, where, oh, where is this place of 
mystery? 
(SANDOR ) 
Where? Oh— 
(Improvising quickly) 


In Salzburg by the sea 

Where love and laughter live eternally! 
In Salzburg by the hill 

Where gondolas go gliding by the mill! 
(SUE) 

What a thrill, darling! 


(SANDOR) 
Tropical nights! 
(SUE) 
Festival lights! 
(SANDOR ) 
Strudel for two at the midnight 
bullfights! 
(He spins her.) 


(suE, in mad abandonment) 

Arriba! 

(SANDOR ) 

In Salzburg, lovely Salzburg 

Whcere the flying fishes play— 

Where the schnitzel is high as an 
elephant’s eye. 

And the skies are not cloudy all day— 

Come to Salzburg with me—Liebchen! 
By the sea. Olé! 

(He starts dragging her off stage) 

Come on, Sue. 


sue: (Thrilled and delighted) Oh, 
Sandor, tell me more! 


SANDOR: You want more? 
(Looks at watch, mops his brow and 
then reluctantly continues) 
In Salzburg by the sea 
Where all the world’s in love with gay 
Paree! 


(SUE) 

You said you love me! 

(SANDOR ) 

In Salzburg on the shore— 

(SUE) 

He loves me! 

(SANDOR ) 

Where Geisha girls keep coming back 
for more. 

(SUE) 

Sandor! 

(SANDOR) 

Liebchen! 

(SUE) 

We'll live in style— 

(SANDOR ) 

Gold by the pile— 

(BOTH) 

Goulash for two as we barge down the 
Nile! 

In Salzburg, lovely Salzburg— 

(SANDOR ) 

Where the corn and ‘taters grow! 


(SUE) 
In our sweet home sweet home 
All the roads lead to Rome— 


(SANDOR ) 
So, my darling, let’s hurry and go! 


(BOTH ) 
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Come to Salzburg with me—Liebchen! 
By the sea! Olé! 
(He finally manages to get her off.) 


Curtain 


SCENE V 


The Pyramid Club. A lush, gaudy café 
executed in the style of an Egyptian 
sarcophagus. It is hideous. JEFF and 
LARRY are at a table near the bar. JEFF 
is in a state of total dejection. 


LARRY: (Rising) Jeff, it’s no use. We’ve 
covered every place in town. Come 
on back to the party. 


Jerr: She and I had a plan to go dancing 
here. I don’t know the first thing 
about her—where she lives—how to 
reach her— 


LARRY: Jeff, let’s go— 


Jerr: No. Larry—and don’t worry about 
The Midas Touch. I'll keep working. 


LARRY: Good. 
(LARRY exits. BLAKE BARTON, the actor, 
now conservatively dressed in Brooks 
Brothers style, enters and goes to the 
bar.) 


BARTON: Hey, daddio—gimmie a double 
Old Rarity on the rocks. (He spots 
JEFF and comes over to the table) 
Say, Mr. Moss— 


JEFF: Yeah? 


BARTON: (Eagerly) Don’t you know me? 
I'm Blake Barton. Gee, I love the 
part they set me for in your play 
today. You know—this young dentist 
—wantsa be a composer. It’s a very 
interesting part. Where do you 
writers get an idea like that from? 
I mean where do you get ‘em from? 


Jerr: (With sudden fury) Aah, shut up, 
will ya! 

BARTON: (Offended, starting to leave) 
Excuse me, Mr. Moss. 


serF: (Grabbing his arm, very sorry) 
I'm sorry, Barton. I—uh—I feel 
rotten. Well, let’s put it this way- 
I wish I were dead. 


BARTON: (Seating himself) Gee, Mr. 
Moss—I know how you feel. A 
couple of weeks ago I was lower 
than a duck’s behind —hadn’t 
worked in months—then, a miracle 
happened. 


serF: Please—no miracles. I’ve_ got 
miracles of my own to worry about. 
(FRANCIS and BARNES have appeared on 


the other side of the club.) 


BARNES: (Seeing JEFF and BARTON) 
There’s two of her sidekicks now. 
The third one must be around here 
some place. Francis, we’re going to 


close in tonight. 
FRANCIS: Are you sure? 


BARNES: Positive. No one but me knows 
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she’s Miss Big. It’s a ring of 
counterfeiters. Come on. 
(They duck off as fanfare sounds and 
the MASTER OF CEREMONIES enters and 
dashes to the center of the dance 
floor.) 


MASTER OF CEREMONIES: And now folks, 
the Pyramid Club presents its new 
all-summer revue, featuring music 
and lyrics by Joe Kitchell! 

(Four DANCING GIRLS enter, dressed in 
brief attire. A corny number ensues, 
made up of all the bits we have heard 
DR. KITCHELL composing on the air 
hose in his office. The number is about 
on a par with the general decor of the 
club.) 


(GIRLS sing, in terrible voices) 
Oh, 
First you’re hot and then you're cold, 
Then you're shy and then you're bold, 
But I’m always sensitive to you. 
First you fill my heart with pain, 
Then your kiss is novacaine, 
But I’m always sensitive to you— 


(As the cirts exit an Elvis Presley- 
type SINGER comes to the microphone 
and sings as an adagio team performs, 
with the girl being hurled about in 
the customary fashion.) 


(SINGER ) 

You don’t see anything— 

But it hurts! 

"Though you can’t see the pain in my 

heart! 

Oh—oh—how it hurts! 
(Adagio dancers exit as four dancing 
boys in gold jackets enter and sing 
and dance in rock-and-roll fashion.) 


(BOYS sing) 
The Midas Touch, the mighty, mighty, 
mighty, mighty Midas Touch! 
The Midas Touch, the mighty, mighty, 
mighty, mighty Midas Touch! 
The Midas Touch! The mighty, mighty, 
Midas Touch! 
Gold in the morning; gold in the 
evening; 
Gold in the summer; gold in the winter. 
(DANCING GIRLS return in abbreviated 
gold costumes.) 


(GIRLS) 

Dr. Midas said to me, 

“Be sure you take your vitamins 

G-O-L-D.” 

And that’s what he said to me. 

Hey! 
(As the Boys and GcirRts dance, they 
scatter great handfuls of gold dust on 
themselves and the customers. The 
Elvis SINGER 
conclude the number with the 
microphone turned up to a deafeningly 
loud pitch.) 


Presley returns to 


(SINGER ) 

Gold in all its glory— 
And that’s the story- 
Of the Midas Touch! 


(As all the performers take their final 
tableau, a mighty shower of gold dust 
is released upon them from above. 
During the “Midas Touch” porticn of 
the number, Jerr has been listening 
in growing bewilderment. As the 
applause dies down, DR. KITCHELL, now 
in street clothes, can be seen walking 
up and down among the tables in a 
state of happy excitement.) 


KITCHELL: (Applauding) Wonderful, 
wonderful—I wrote those songs. 
Great, wasn’t it? I wrote those songs! 


JEFF: (Stopping him) You wrote that 
last song? “The Midas Touch”? 


KITCHELL: Yeah. Great title, isn’t it? 

JEFF: I always thought so. Won’t you 
join us? 

KITCHELL: (Sitting, very pleased) Thanks. 
My name is Joe Kitchell. 


JEFF: How do you do. Jeffrey Moss. 
Blake Barton. (They shake hands) 
Tell me, Mr. Kitchell— 


KITCHELL: It’s Dr. Kitchell, Actually, I’m 
a dentist. 

JEFF: A dentist?! 

BARTON: A dentist?! 

KITCHELL: Sure. 

BARTON: That's funny. I’m a dentist. 

KITCHELL: You're a dentist? 

BARTON: No, I mean, I play a dentist in 
a play. 

KITCHELL: (Rather surprised) That's 
funny. Well, I’m not a dentist any 
more. I’m a composer now. My 


father didn’t want me to be a 
composer, but— 


BARTON: (Disbelieving) My father 
doesn’t want me to be a composer— 


KITCHELL: He doesn’t? 
BARTON: My father in the play. 


KITCHELL: (A little staggered) That's 
funny. 


BARTON: Very interesting part. Real 
funny and sad. You know—I make 
up these tunes on the air hose. 


KITCHELL: (Totally stunned).I1 wrote 
“The Midas Touch” on the air hose. 


serF: (Who has been listening in quiet 
amazement) So that’s what’s holding 
up the play. I was using paper 


KITCHELL: What play? 


BARTON: The play we're talkirg about. 
He wrote it. 


KITCHELL: (To Jerr) You wrote the 
play? 
JEFF: Yeah. It’s called The Midas Touch. 


KITCHELL: (Filled with awe in the 
presence of the occult) That's the 
name of my song! 


yerF: Yeah, I know 





ALL THREE: That’s funny. 
(They all stare at each other with 
wild surmise. They think they are 
going mad. Complete silence.) 


KITCHELL: Oh, I remember now—I got 
that title from that girl. 


serr: What girl? 


KITCHELL: The girl that said she was 
thinking of the “Midas Touch” that 
day. 

serFr: What day? 


KITCHELL: Oh, the day that changed my 
whole life. I was feeling lower than 
low — hopeless—and suddenly a 
miracle happened. 


serr: A miracle? 
BARTON: He’s got a miracle, too. 


KITCHELL: This girl—she wasn’t in the 
office more than a coupla minutes— 
tipped me off on this job—and I 
got it. She was blond, pretty, about 
five-feet-six, big brown eyes— 


Jerr and BARTON: (Both grab KITCHELL) 
Wait! Wait a second! 


BARTON: Listen, Mr. Moss, that’s how I 
got the chance at the part in your 
play! Some girl comes up to me in 
the drug store. She tipped me off 
about myself. I get the part. She 
changed my life! What I'm working 
up to is—she’s blond, five-feet-six, 
pretty, big brown eyes— 


Jerr: (Leaping up, wild eyed) 
Melisande! 

BARTON and KITCHELL: Who? 

serF: Melisande Scott! Where is she? 


BARTON: (Rushing off, followed by 
KITCHELL) He's flippin’! Let's get 
outta here! 


Jerr: (Catching them) No—no— Wait! 
This girl you're talking about is 
the same girl who dropped into my 
life. 

KITCHELL: (Befuddled) Same girl? 

serF: Yeah. When did you see her last? 


KITCHELL: She was in the office a coupla 
minutes and disappeared. I never 
saw her again. 

BARTON: Same with me. 


Jerr: (Highly excited) Look, you guys 
—I'm going to get to the bottom of 
this. I've got to find her. I’m in love 
with her! Where can I call you 
later? 


BARTON: I don’t know where I'll be. 
KITCHELL: I don’t know where I am. 


BARTON: (Writing on 
Look—I'll_ give 
number. 


match cover) 
you my _ phone 


KITCHELL: (Taking card from_ his 
pocket) I'll give you my phone 
number, too. 
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Jerr: Thanks! 
(He takes the matches and card and 
starts off.) 

BARTON: Where ya goin’? 

serF: Bay Ridge! 
(He is gone.) 


BARTON: Good luck! Bay Ridge. Seems 
like a logical move. 


KITCHELL: When in doubt, I always go 
to Bay Ridge. 
(BARNES, FRANCIS and the cops enter.) 


BARNES: Okay, you two! Come along. 
(KITCHELL and BARTON are grabbed in 
viselike grips by a cop.) 


KITCHELL: Wait a minute! What is this? 


BARNES: You're coming to the station for 
some questioning. 


BARTON: Would this have anything to 
do with a blond girl? 


BARNES: (With a big grin) You said it! 


KITCHELL and BARTON: That's funny! 
(The cops start to pull them off.) 


KITCHELL: Wait! 
(They stop. He starts to sing) 
That’s funny—that you love me like 
you do! 
(The cops pull them 
continues to sing.) 


off as he 


Quick Curtain 


SCENE VI 


A subway platform. A sign reads Bay 
Ridge. A MAN is in the phone booth. 
gerr is frantically looking through the 
phone directory. The MAN comes out of 
the booth. 


yerF: Excuse me—Do you know 
anybody around here named 
Melisande Scott? 


MAN: You must be from out of town. 


(He exits. serF throws down the 
phone book and stands, discouraged, 
thinking of ELLA.) 
(JEFF sings, sadly, to himself) 
I pictured someone who'd walk and 
talk and smile as you do— 
Who'd make me feel as you do right 
now! 
But that was long before I held you, 
Long before I kissed you, 
Long before I touched you and felt this 
glow; 
But now you really are here and now 
at last I know 
That long before I knew you, I loved 
you so. 
(He stands there a moment, defeated. 
Then) 
Kitchell. 


(He takes the card from his pocket, 
enters the phone booth and dials the 
number on it.) 


sue’s voice: Dr. Kitchell’s Dental Clinic. 


serFr: Where can I reach the doctor? 


sue’s voice: Dr. Kitchell left no message. 


serF: Is this—Susanswerphone? 


sue’s voice: That is correct. Who's 
calling? 


serF: Never mind. (He hangs up, 
puzzled) Susanswerphone. 


(He takes out the match cover and 
dials.) 


sue’s voice: Blake Barton residence. 
serr: (More puzzled) Susanswerphone? 


sue’s voice: Yes... 


(JEFF hangs up, steps out of the 
booth.) 


JEFF: (Now extremely puzzled) That's 
funny. Kitchell, Barton and me— 
all Susanswerphone. That was the 
other one I talked to—Mom— 
Melisande—(A look of dawning 
realization comes over his face. 
Then, incredulously, softly) Mom? 
(Louder, convinced, Eureka-time) 
Mom! (Then, yelling as if the sound 
could reach all the way to New 
York) M—O—O—O—M!!"!! 

(He dashes off.) 


Quick Curtain 


SCENE VII 


Susanswerphone. sue is at the 
switchboard, looking troubled. ELLA, in 
street clothes, is finishing packing a 
suitcase, collecting belongings around 
the place. 


sue: Well, I admit what you did was 
kind of extreme—but I know you 
were only trying to help. Please 
don’t go, Ella. 


ELLA: I have to, Sue. I couldn't bear to 
hear his voice day after day. 


sue: Ella, if you feel the way you do 
about him, you should tell him. 


ELLA: Oh, Sue, I can't. I don’t want him 
to know it was all a trick. I've been 
walking and thinking for hours, and 
suddenly it hit me. I’m not real. I've 
spent half my life tuning in on other 
people’s lives, playing all kinds of 
imaginary characters—even with 
someone I fell in love with—and 
when the make-believe love became 
real, it had no place to go—because 
I wasn’t real. Actually, it’s what 
you've been telling me all along. 
I don’t really know my subscribers 
—they don’t really care about me. 
: That’s not true! Only today Mrs. 
Mallet called twice about her little 
son, Junior. He wanted to talk to 
Santa Claus. They always ask for 
you. They call me the other one. 


ELLA: The trouble is, I don’t really know 
myself who I am. 


(She sings) 
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I know you; your name is Sue. 

But who am I? 

I've gotta find out. 

At least—I'm gonna try. 

I'm going back 

Where I can be me— 

At the Bonjour Tristesse Brassiére 
Company— 

They've got a great big switchboard 
there 

Where it’s just “hello—good-bye—” 

It may be dull, but there I can be 

Just me, myself and I— 

A little modeling on the side— 

Yes, that’s where I'll be— 

At the Bonjour Tristesse Brassiére 
Company— 

And if anybody asks for Ella, Mella 
or Mom 

Tell them that I’m going back where I 
came from— 

To the B. T. Brassiére Company— 


(With exaggerated “blues” 
mannerisms) 
Good-bye, everybody—Good-bye, 
Madame Grimaldi— 
Good-bye, Junior Mallet—Santa Claus 
is hittin’ the road— 
Listen to your mama, mama, mama— 
Eat your spinach, baby—Eat your 
spinach, baby, by the load— 


(Changing to French chanteuse style) 
La Petite Bergére Restaurant—adieu, 
Je ne reviendrai jamais—jamais—jamais 
C’est tous fini— Adieu— to you— 

So good-bye, Max, and your dogs and 
your cats— 

To the Duke of Windsor and his 
Duchess— 

Good-bye, Barton, Kitchell and 
Hastings— 

At last you’re out of my clutches. 

I'll miss you, but you'll carry on— 

You'll never know that I’ve gone— 


(In all-out “Mammy” style) 

I'm going back 

Where I can be me— 

To the Bonjour Tristesse Brassiére 
Company— 

And while I'm sitting there, I hope that 
I'll find out 

Just what Ella Peterson is all about 

In that Shangri-la of lacy lingerie— 

A little modeling on the side— 

At the Bonjour Tristesse Brassiére 
Company— 


Send me my mail there! 
To the Bonjour Tristesse Brassiére 
Company. 
(She exits with her suitcase 
but returns immediately) 
I forgot my canary. 
(SANDOR enters, followed by the two 
CORVELLO HENCHMEN.) 


HENCHMEN: 
money! 


Come on, Sandor! The 


SANDOR: (Going to his books checking 
the accounts) In a minute! But first 
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I must find out who changed those 
orders for Beethoven’s Tenth fo 
Beethoven’s Ninth? Who could have 
done that? 


ELLA: Oh, I did. You know, Beethoven 
only wrote nine symphonies. 
SANDOR: (Exploding) You idiot! You 
put all the money on the wrong 
horse! I was almost bumped off for 
this by the Corvello mob! 
HENCHMAN: Shut up! 


SANDOR: To think my simple little bookie 
system could be loused up by this 
dumb broad! 

ELLA: Horses! 


suE: Bookies! Sandor—is that what I 
gave you all that money for? 


ELLA: Sue, you didn’t! 


HENCHMAN: That’s swell, loud mouth! 
Now these dames know all about it! 


sANDoR: What’s the difference! They 
can’t talk! They’re as much in this 
as we are. One peep out of them 
and the cops put them in jail and 
close up Susanswerphone! 


sue: Oh no! 

HENCHMAN: The money! Let’s go! 

sue: My life savings! Ella, please! 

HENCHMAN: Shut up! 

ELLA: (Laughs wildly) They don't get 
it! 

sue: Get what? 

ELLA: (To sus, picking up the exact tone 


and manner of the HENCHMAN) Shut 
up! (To sanpor) Inspector Barnes! 


SANDOR: Barnes? 
ELLA: Barnz! B-A-R-N-Z! 
SANDOR: Z? 


eLta: Z!! The whole thing was a trap. 
He was after you the whole time! 
SANDOR: But—it’s impossible! 
HENCHMAN: (Grabbing girls) Then 
you're both coming—to Corvello’s! 


ELLA: (Laughs again, improvising 
rapidly) It won't do any good to 
rub us out, because—because you've 
all been spillin’ your guts into a 


tape recorder! 

MEN: Where is it?! 

ELLA: Where is it? Think you're playing 
with kids? Where is it! Where is it?! 
Why, it’s hooked up to the police 


station! As a matter of fact,. Barnes 
should be here any minute! 
followed by a 
FRANCIS and another 
policeman enter from the door stage 
right) Awright!! 


BARNES: 
Policeman. 


(Entering, 


ELLA: (Screams) Ohhh! Inspector 
Barnes! Am I glad to see you! 


(She falls against him, relieved.) 


BARNES: All right, Miss Peterson. Get 
your toothbrush. Come along. 


ELLA: My toothbrush! Ohh, Inspector, 
we can drop the act now. I've got 
the whole bookie ring here. Just 
take em away! 


SANDOR: (Running to BARNES) Inspector 
Barnes—I surrender happily! These 
are two of Corvello’s henchmen! 


BARNES: Huh?! 


SANDOR: I want to congratulate you for 
having such a brilliant ally— 
(Cowering behind ELLA) working 
with you to uncover the Corvello 
gang! Me—I am nothing! Small 
potatoes! Corvello’s the head of 
everything. We only work for him! 


BARNES: (Flabbergasted) What! 
ELLA: Inspector Barnes—don’t you get 


the picture?!! Titanic Records is a 
bookie operation. Take ‘em away 


(Befuddled) Take ‘em away! 


(The cops remove the men. SANDOR 
hangs back. rrancis beckons.) 


BARNES: 


SANDOR: (To suE, as he goes) Farewell, 
my Liebchen! 


sue: Oh, Sandor! 


SANDOR: We could have made beautiful 
music together. (He tosses her the 
blue sock containing her money) 
Aufwiedersehen! 


FRANCIS: You'll get a promotion for this, 
Inspector Barnes! 


BARNES: But I didn’t do anything. 


FRANCIS: I told you she was a nice girl 


(He waves his fingers to ELLA and 
exits.) 


BARNES: (Warmly) Is it a crime to have 
made a human mistake? I 
misjudged you. (He and ELLA shake 
hands; he starts out, then comes 
back, as though suddenly 
remembering something) You know, 
those two kids might have been 
alive today. (To sue) Would you 
come to the station with me? I 
might need your help. 


sue: I'll be glad to. Now, Ella, promise 
you won't leave. 


ELLA: I'll watch the board till you get 
back. 
(Ring.) 
suE: (Plugs in) I'l] take it. 
Susanswerphone. What? . . . Who? 
... Talk slower . . . Nobody by that 
name here . . . Well, it won't do 


you any good; there’s nobody here 
by that name. 


ELLA: (Wearily) Hang up on him! 
suE: (Unplugs) Crackpot! 


BARNES: Come along, please. 
(BARNES exits; SUE starts to follow.) 
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ELLA: (Jn sudden panic) Sue! What was 


that? 


sue: Somebody looking for somebody. 
I said there was nobody here by 
that name 


ELLA: By what name? 


sue: Melanie or Melisande 
coming down here 


Said he was 


(Terrified ) 
here! 


ELLA No! Sue! I can’t stay 
sue: Watch the board! 

(She is gone.) 
Oh, no! I can't 
stay here! (Starts out with the bird 
cage and her suitcase as the ringing 


ELLA: (Phone buzzes) 


continues. She plugs in and speaks 
hastily) Max’s Dog and Cat Beauty 


Shop. Nobody home! 


; 


a 


“~ 


Oe, 


ELLA: Keep away, young man! 


(She unplugs the connection and 
starts to dash out as JEFFS VOICE 
suddenly sounds off stage.) 


JeFr’s voice: Keep the change 


ELLA: (In tremendous hysteria, weeping) 
Oh, no! 


JEFF'S VOICE 
block? 


Is Susanswerphone in this 


CARL'S VOICE: Right here 


JEFF’s voice: No, no. It 
office building. 


must be an 


CARL'S voice: This is it. 
JEFF’s voice: Are you sure? 
Yes. 


Thanks. (During this, ELLA 
has rapidly picked up the afghan 
from the back of the armchair, has 


CARL'S VOICE 


JEFF'S VOICE 


= A 
ay Jay vew York 


3 


flung it about her shoulders, 
detached a mop and placed it on her 
head, and has found a pair of 
SANDOR’S glasses and put them on. 
She can hardly see. She staggers to 
the switchboard, an insane sight, 
and sits hunched over like an old 
woman. JEFF enters excitedly, ihen 
around the office in 
Hey, what kind of 
place is this? It’s right out of Oliver 
Twist! (He ELLA and is 
thunderstruck at the weird sight) 
What? 


stares 


amazement) 


sees 


ELLA: (In 


exaggerated toothless old 


lady’s voice) Keep away, young 
man! You have no right to be here! 
Now—we girls aren't allowed to be 
familiar with the customers. Get 


out! 


You have no right to be here! 
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JEFF: (Realizing it is she, but playing 
along with it, amused. He kneels 
beside her) Mom, don’t you know 
me? Don’t you know your li'l ol’ 
telephonic Sonny Boy? 


ELLA: (Turns and peers at him) Mr. 
Moss—ah, yes! (Turning away 
immediately) Now, get out!! (The 
mop falls off. He picks it up and 
gently replaces it on her head. She 
bursts into tears, pulls is off and 
leaps up) Oh, all right! Get the 
picture—it’s me! 


JEFF: (Lovingly) Melisande! 


ELLA: (Escaping from him) No—ME! 
ELLA—Ella Peterson! There is no 
Melisande. I just made her up! 

JerF: (Following her) All right—Ella- 
Mella—Mom 


is. I love you! 


whatever your name 


ELLA: But’ you can’t I tricked you! 
Pretty shabby 
man’s life! 

But—all that intuition stuff. I 


was just telling you what you told 
Mom. I'm nothing. 


JEFF: trick—saving a 


ELLA: 


serFr: (Very tenderly) Don’t you call 
Mom “nothing.” I loved talking to 
her. She was warm, sympathetic, 
understanding, wise. I thought she 
was a little old lady. Isn’t it a nice 
surprise to find out she’s a beautiful 


blond who can cha-cha! 


(He removes her glasses.) 


ELLA: You've got to let me explain what 
I did to you! 


(Taking the afghan from her 
shoulders) Never mind. I’ve got you 
pretty well figured out. I had a 
long trip from Bay Ridge to work 
on it—(ELLA crosses to the 
switchboard with a moan) Kitchell, 
Barton, me—(She sits on the stool, 
moaning again. JEFF kneels beside 
her) Mel—Ella—Ella! You do things 
like that just the way you say hello 
to people on the subway. You're 
a girl with a lot of love to give. 
Instead of spreading it around all 
over the place, give it to me. I need 
it. I want it. 

(He kisses her hands. Then lifts her 

to her feet and places her arms about 

his neck. They kiss. Ring. ELLA reaches 
behind her, turns off the board and 
goes back the embrace, svUEB, 

BARNES and GWYNNE enter.) 


suE: Oh—! 


JEFF: 


into 


ELLA: (Breaking out of the embrace and 
presenting JEFF) Sue, this is Plaza 
O-double four, double three. 


suE: How do you do? 
BARNES: (Shaking hands) How are you? 


GWYNNE: Hi! 
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(JEFF acknowledges the introductions) 


BARNES: (To ELLA) And here are some 
people who want to see you. (He 
stands at the door and announces, 
like a butler) Butterfield 8-9971. 

(KITCHELL enters.) 


ELLA: Dr. Kitchell! 
KITCHELL: How can I ever thank you! 
ELLA: Don’t thank me— 


KITCHELL: (Inspired again, singing) 
Don’t thank me—but let me thank 


you— 
(He goes to one side, writing it on 
paper.) 


BARNES: Murray Hill 3-9970! 
(BARTON enters.) 


ELLA: Blake Barton! 


BARTON: Listen, girl—you gave my life 
a crazy switcheroo. 

ELLA: Cuckoo! 

BARTON: Cuckoo! 

BARNES: Plaza 8-4099! 


HASTINGS: Where is that wonder girl? 


(All of the subscribers enter through 
all of the available doors to greet 
ELLA. They mill about as Jerr and 
ELLA, oblivious of all, embrace center 
stage.) 


Curtain 
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THEATRE 
USA 


by Leota Diesel 


The Taming of the Shrew was staged in a modified commedia 
dell’ arte style last year at the Colorado Shakespeare Festival, 
University of Colorado. From left: William Mooney as 
Lucentio, James Brannock as Tranio. This year’s festival will 
be held August 1-15. 


Shakespeare Perennial 

This is the time of year when universities, colleges 
and high schools burgeon forth with their annual 
Shakespeare productions, and when Shakespeare 
festivals from Canada to California prepare for 
the summer season. In the last few years more 
community theatres have taken to Shakespeare and 
have found him a welcome playwright with their 
audiences. 

One of these groups is the GEORGE WILLIAMS 
PLAYERS of St. Louis, whose greatest success in 
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1958 was a production of Julius Caesar, presented 
arena-style in two historic buildings: the Old Court- 
house in St. Louis (scene of the infamous Dred Scott 
trials) and the rotunda of the State Capitol in 
Jefferson City. They also took the production to 
Hannibal, staging it in the Hannibal-LaGrange Col- 
lege gymnasium. Their first presentation of Julius 
Caesar, in the Old Courthouse, was given nine sell- 
out performances in January, 1958; in October and 
November they played a return engagement and 
toured to Hannibal and Jefferson City. Formerly 
called the Y Players (their home base is in the 
downtown Y.M.C.A.), the George Williams Players 
(named in honor of the Y’s founder) have been 
under the direction of Mrs. Irma Schira Tucker for 
the past twenty-two years. Their schedule includes 
four works during the winter season and two during 
the summer, each of which is given a minimum of 
three performances. They also operate an experi- 
mental and a children’s theatre. Mrs. Tucker be- 
lieves in “taking theatre to the people,” as she 
expresses it, and the group has demonstrated this 
by performing in such diverse places as the top of 
a bar on the estate of August A. Busch, Jr., president 
of the St. Louis Cardinals; by the baptismal font of 
a church, in a rathskeller, a garage, on a lawn and 
in a parking lot. They hope to have a permanent 
theatre building someday. At present they use the 
auditorium of the Y, and that of the Artists’ Guild. 
“But even when we do have our own theatre,” says 
Mrs. Tucker, “we'll still take our plays to the people. 
By bringing theatre to the people we eventually 
bring people to the theatre.” 

The PLAYCRAFTERS, Caldwell, New Jersey, 
were awarded top honors in the 1958 New Jersey 
Theatre League Tournament for their presentation 
of scenes from Romeo and Juliet, The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona and The Taming of the Shrew. This 
community theatre was founded in January, 1939, 
with twenty-nine members; now it has over one 
hundred active members and almost three hundred 
patron members. Three major productions and many 
workshop offerings are presented each year. In 1958 
the group formed the Playcrafters Theatre for Young 
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People, whose production of The Snow Queen and 
the Goblin will be staged this spring in schools in the 
Caldwell area under the sponsorship of the Board 
of Education. 

Other community theatres presenting Shakespeare 
include the ROCHESTER (New York) COMMU- 
NITY PLAYERS in As You Like It and the COLO- 
NIAL PLAYERS of Annapolis in The Taming of 
the Shrew, scheduled for this month, and the VIR- 
GINIA MUSEUM THEATRE of Richmond and the 
IMPERIAL PLAYERS of Cripple Creek, Colorado, 
who will stage A Midsummer Night’s Dream next 
month. 


Shakespeare at the Festivals 

The second annual COLORADO SHAKESPEARE 
FESTIVAL at the University of Colorado will take 
place August 1-15 when Macbeth, Richard II and A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream will be offered. The three 
plays will alternate on successive nights so that all 
can be seen in three days. J. H. Crouch is executive 
director of the festival, which last summer drew 
audiences totaling over seven thousand during the 
two-week period. Last year Hamlet, Julius Caesar 
and The Taming of the Shrew were staged. 

Another Far West festival began in 1935 as a three- 
day community event and now has grown into the 
famed OREGON SHAKESPEAREAN FESTIVAL 
at Ashland. It will celebrate the state’s centennial 
with four productions, July 28-September 5, on a 
beautiful new stage patterned after the Fortune 
Theatre of Shakespeare’s era. The four works — 
Twelfth Night, King John, Measure for Measure 
and Antony and Cleopatra — will alternate on suc- 
cessive nights. As a special salute to the centennial 
celebration, an Elizabethan masque will be enacted 
before each performance of Twelfth Night. Since its 
beginning, the festival has been under the direction 
of Angus L. Bowmer. 

During the past year, actors under the leadership 
of David Bond have formed the nucleus of the 
HOLLYWOOD SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL and 
have given four of the lesser-known works of the 
Bard: Measure for Measure, Troilus and Cressida, 
Love’s Labour’s Lost and King John. The perform- 
ances are staged readings in modern evening dress; 
the actors are seated in a semi-circle at the rear of 
the stage and come forward into the scenes at appro- 
priate times. The group intends to repeat the four 
works in repertory while rehearsing four other plays 
for future presentation. 

Staged readings in modern dress of Antony and 
Cleopatra, with George C. Scott and Colleen Dew- 
hurst in the title roles, were the winter offering of 
the NEW YORK SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL, 
under the direction of Joseph Papp. The readings 
were given during a four-week period in January 
and February. The festival hopes to present another 
summer session, its fourth, outdoors in Central Park, 
beginning July 1. This project has been beset by 
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Philip Turner’s Christ in the Concrete City was given by 
students of Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Texas, in 
several Texas localities last fall, including the State Fair in 
Dallas. The make-up — half white, half red — symbolizes 
shattered humanity. 


inadequate financing since its beginning, but has 
carried on by dint of Mr. Papp’s untiring search for 
funds. Three works are planned for the summer 
season. Although the repertory had not been deter- 
mined when this issue went to press, it probably will 
include Hamlet, Coriolanus or Julius Caesar, and 
either The Merchant of Venice or Much Ado About 
Nothing. The directors will be Stuart Vaughan and 
Mr. Papp. The productions, performed by profes- 
sional casts, are open to the public without charge 

The two Stratford festivals again will open in 
June. The STRATFORD SHAKESPEAREAN FES- 
TIVAL of Stratford, Ontario, begins a twelve-week 
season on June 29. Othello, directed by Jean Gascon 
and with Douglas Campbell in the title role, and 
As You Like It, directed by Peter Wood and with 
Irene Worth as Rosalind, will be among the works 
offered. The AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE FES- 
TIVAL of Stratford, Connecticut, will operate from 
mid-June to mid-September. Two of its three works 
will be Romeo and Juliet and All’s Well That Ends 
Well. A preseason program will be initiated this 
year by the Connecticut organization. It will run 
May 19-June 5, and its purpose is to make festival 
productions available to groups of students, teachers 
and organizations unable to attend the regular sum- 
mer season because of year-end activities in schools. 
The works offered during the special season at the 
Stratford theatre will be A Midsummer Night's 
Dream (a great success last year) and Romeo and 
Juliet. 

Among the plays presented this month in the 
third annual Shakespeare festival at the PHOENIX 
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The George Williams Players of St. Louis staged Julius Caesar 
in the rotunda of the State Capitol in Jefferson City last fall 
with great success. This community theatre has been per- 


forming for twenty-two years under the direction of Mrs. 
Irma Schira Tucker. 


(Arizona) LITTLE THEATRE will be the rarely 


performed Henry IV, Part 1, directed by Norman 
MacDonald. 


Shakespeare on Campus 


Henry IV, Part 1 was the first presentation of the 
two Henry IV plays staged at AMHERST COLLEGE 
this season; it was offered in November, and Part 2 
was scheduled for March. Both works were directed 
by Professor Walter L. Boughton, director of Am- 
herst’s Kirby Theatre. 

Of Shakespeare’s more popular plays, Othello was 
the hundredth production of the UNIVERSITY OF 
GEORGIA, where it was given last year under the 
direction of Leighton M. Ballew. The same tragedy 
will be given this month at the UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS, directed by Charles H. Shattuck, and at 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE, directed by Dr. George 
Detmold. 

The WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE production 
of Twelfth Night last year utilized an abstract setting 
designed by the director, David Welker, assistant 
professor of speech. Incidental and background 
music in the Elizabethan style was written and 
directed by Walter May, instructor of music at the 
college. This popular comedy was staged recently 
at YALE UNIVERSITY, and will be offered at the 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII this month. At the 
tenth annual Shakespeare festival at HOFSTRA 
COLLEGE in March, The Merry Wives of Windsor 
was the choice. It would be almost impossible to 
list all the universities and schools and the Shake- 
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spearean works they’re offering this spring. Rest 
easy. We won't attempt it. Sufficient to say that 
the English-speaking world’s greatest playwright is 
still the most frequently performed. Five years from 
now, when the fourth-hundredth anniversary of his 
birth is celebrated, there scarcely will be a school 
or theatre company in the Western world that is not 
paying homage to him. 


Religious Drama on Campus and in Town 


Rarely does a religious drama prove to be a hit 
on Broadway, but that is the status achieved this 
season by J.B., the Archibald MacLeish verse drama 
about a contemporary Job, which has won high 
praise from critics along with commercial success. 
Religious drama in this country has never attained 
the stature it holds in Great Britain, where Chris- 
topher Fry, T. S. Eliot, John Masefield, Dorothy 
Sayers and other first-rate writers have created 
original religious dramatic works, usually at the spe- 
cific request of an organization such as the Religious 
Drama Society of Great Britain, Friends of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, the Cathedrals of Chichester, Lich- 
field and others. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral, 
Fry’s Thor, with Angels and Dorothy Sayers’ The 
Zeal of Thy House were written at the invitation of 
the Friends of Canterbury Cathedral, for example. 


A few schools in this country are developing pro- 
grams in religious drama that have significance. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY of New York 
has offered such a program, including stage produc- 
tions and courses of study, for the past three years 
under the direction of Professor Robert E. Seaver. 
It has been made possible by a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. Among the works presented this 
year was The Mystery of the Finding of the Cross 
by Henri Ghéon in the translation of Frank de Jonge. 
The production, in January, was the first offering of 
the complete play in this country. Brooks Atkinson 
of the New York Times called it “a work of high 
intellectual order and artistic intent.’ In March the 
American premiére of Benjamin Britten’s opera 
Noye’s Fludde (Noah’s Flood) was scheduled, and 
late this month an original work by Elizabeth Berry- 
hill, The Cup of Trembling, will be offered. The 
last-named is about a German pastor, Dietrich Bon- 
hoeffer, who was executed by the Nazis in 1944. 
E. Martin Browne, visiting professor of religious 
drama, has been in charge of Union’s program for 
1958-59 while Professor Seaver was on a sabbatical 
leave of absence. Mr. Browne, who has contributed 
articles to this magazine, has been active in the 
Religious Drama Society of Great Britain for more 
than twenty-five years and its chairman since 1948. 
His activities as a director include staging the pre- 
miéres of all of T. S. Eliot’s plays, from Murder in 
the Cathedral to the poet’s latest, The Elder States- 
man. He believes that universities in this country 
could take the lead in furthering and encouraging 
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productions of noteworthy religious plays on cam- 
puses and in co-operation with community theatres 
and church groups. It was Yale University that pre- 
sented the premiére of MacLeish’s J.B. last April. 

HARDIN-SIMMONS UNIVERSITY, Abilene, 
Texas, has staged several religious dramas under the 
direction of Harry F. Thompson, head of the univer- 
sity theatre. Last fall a group visited several Texas 
cities with a production of Christ in the Concrete 
City by Philip Turner. The tour included perform- 
ances at the Texas State Fair in the Margo Jones 
Theatre (Dallas). In December the group presented 
Albert Johnson’s Roger Williams and Mary in the 
sanctuary of the First Baptist Church in Abilene. 
Part of the university’s program involves working 
directly with local churches in the use of drama for 
worship and for teaching. The school also is co-oper- 
ating in a drama service, being organized by Ramsey 
Yelvington of Wimberley, Texas, that will include 
the staging of original plays by university drama 
departments in churches. Yelvington is the author 
of The Long Gallery, which was produced off Broad- 
way in New York City in March, 1958. 

The Maskrafters of GEORGETOWN COLLEGE 
in Kentucky, now in their thirty-fifth season, have 
been offering religious dramas since 1952, in addition 
to their regular classic and modern works. They 
present a major religious play each year on the 
campus, such as A Sleep of Prisoners and The Zeal 
of Thy House. They visit churches in the Ohio valley 
with shorter works, such as Everyman, adapted by 
Orlin R. Corey (professor of speech and director of 
the group), R. H. Ward’s The Prodigal Son and 
Christ in the Concrete City. Last summer they 
toured Great Britain at the invitation of the British 
Drama League and the English Baptist Union. For 
the latter group they presented Mr. Corey’s adapta- 
tion of the Book of Job in church sanctuaries. For 
the league they staged John Henry, a new folk 
musical based upon more than sixty ballads about 
the legendary strong man of the American South- 
east. The Maskrafters also offered their adaptation 
of Job at the Brussels Exposition early in July at 
the invitation of the Secretariat of the Protestant 
Pavilion, as the final American cultural contribution 
to United States Week. During the past year they 
have toured the production to towns in the Ohio 
valley. 

The seven-year-old BISHOP’S COMPANY of 
Santa Barabara, California, has made five national 
tours, appearing in more than nine hundred churches 
of twenty-two denominations in thirty-nine states. 
The repertory this year consisted of Fry’s The Boy 
with a Cart and A Sleep of Prisoners, and dramatiza- 
tions of Stephen Vincent Benét’s The Devil and 


The first American production of Henri Ghéon’s The Mystery 
of the Finding of the Cross was staged at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, in January under the direction of 
Henzie Raeburn and E, Martin Browne, visiting professor of 
religious drama at the school. 
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Daniel Webster and Alan Paton’s Cry, the Beloved 
Country. Phyllis Beardsley is the director of the 
company. 

The PHOENIX (Arizona) LITTLE THEATRE 
presented Clare Boothe Luce’s Child of the Morning, 
directed by Zoe Johnson, in February. Mrs. Luce 
was on hand to help cast the play. 

The Sign of Jonah by Guenter Rutenborn was 
staged in area style by the KARAMU THEATRE 
of Cleveland in January, 1958, when the engagement 
was extended two weeks, and the same work had 
a return engagement this season in December and 
January. The play also was the choice of the 
TOPEKA (Kansas) CIVIC THEATRE last spring. 

In New York City several groups have been ac- 
tive. In February BLACKFRIARS presented an 
original three-act work, La Madre, by Sister Mary 
Francis; Dennis Gurney directed the play, which is 
about Saint Theresa of Avila. THEATRE-IN-THE- 
CHURCH, a new group under the direction of T. C. 
Upham, has staged plays on week ends in St. Luke’s 
Lutheran Church. Its first offering was Family Por- 
trait. by Leonore Coffee and William Joyce Cowen, 
in December; the second, Maxwell Anderson’s 
Journey to Jerusalem. In November the PLAYERS 
WEST inaugurated a series of staged readings on 
Sunday afternoons at Grace and St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church with a double bill: Edmond Rostand’s 
The Woman of Samaria and Shaw’s Captain Brass- 
bound’s Conversion. 


Religious Drama Festivals 


A Religious Arts Festival will be inaugurated this 
month (April 19-26) in Rochester, New York, spon- 
soted by the Central Presbyterian Church. Festival 
events will include the staging of an original drama, 
Saul, by Dane R. Gordon, performances of original 
religious music and an exhibition of paintings. A 
playwriting contest devoted to one-act works on 
religious themes was initiated this year, and the 
winner will have his play produced at the festival 
next year. The sponsors plan to make the festival 
an annual event. END 





The author designed the scenery for 
Up in Central Park (1945), a tale of New 
York in the early 1870’s with music by 
the late Sigmund Romberg. 


scenic design 
for the musteal stage 


by Howard Bay 


Howard Bay in his own natural setting 
—the interior of his New York studio. 
He has been active as a stage designer 
since the middle 1930's. 
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N THE TWENTIES, when all those heavy books on 

1 the art of scenic design were compiled, there 
was no visible excuse for admitting design for 
musicals into the company of respectable scenic 
investiture. The musical comedies were brimful of 
acreage of painted foliage and architectural vistas 
transplated from Covent Garden, the Scala and the 
Vienna Opera. When Joseph Urban imported his 
atelier for the wholesale manufacture of scenery, the 
traditional was flavored with the Austrian Secession- 
ist movement and it all simplified and smoothed out 
by Urban’s authority. 

The break came with the decidedly clever revues 
at the start of the thirties. With one brash gesture, 
Albert Johnson outfitted The Band Wagon in topical 
attire. The loose washes and calligraphic line of 
Raoul Dufy became overnight the one and only 
proper pictorial manner for live shows with music. 
A glance at the current offerings reveals surprisingly 
little deviation in style after all these years; it has 
weathered the seasons by virtue of that free, dashed- 
off look. Only two variations are persistent: the 
painty, nostalgic, valentine froufrou initiated by 
Lemuel Ayers in Bloomer Girl and myself in Up in 
Central Park —and here we are today with my 
Music Man; the other side is the end product of 
trial-and-error cadging from the ballet. The spas- 
matic errors are attempts to use or adapt easel 
painters whose too-rigid and too-positive composi- 
tional structures war with the performers. Surviving 
in the standard repertory of commercial practice are 
borrowings from the second-string gallery artists: 
the fuzzier, illustrative Berman, Piper, Tchelitchev, 
Clavé, etc. 

A sharper, more posteresque treatment runs 
through Oliver Smith’s On the Town, my Flahooley 
and the Eckarts’ Golden Apple — these having an 
affinity with contemporary display and graphic art. 
Or the designer launches out to be gorgeous; in my 
Show Boat revival, for example, we faced the chal- 
lenge of the rose-tinted memories of the original 
production. Mention should be made of the craze 
for toothpick skeletons. We all turn out this open- 
work cartoon framing placed against a colored void, 
and it is judged daringly imaginative. Why skeleton 
scaffolding is imaginative per se is a puzzlement. 
“Imaginative” is a shopworn word and should not 
be draped on a skin-deep pictorial form but reserved 
for solutions of scenic problems — solutions based 
on ideas. For instance, in the dear, dead days when 
I seemed to do all the shows with “Girls” in the 
titles, my primary objective was an over-all clean 
and neat appearance that balanced the rough and 
untidy doings on stage. The Music Man called for 
conscious restraint, the rejection of clever, eye- 
catching tricks that would disrupt the Americana 
nature of the show — of devices that would violate 
the throwback or pastoral; now the brazen salesman- 
outsider bounces against a smooth, homespun milieu. 

The surface aesthetic conventions are not the heart 
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of musical design, nor are the necessary gimmicks: 
the wagon stages, the turntables, the treadmills, the 
jackknives. The spirit, the feel, and the timing and 
the rhythm are basic and are created by the designer 
and his fellow artisans: the director, the writer, the 
choreographer, the musical director and the pro- 
ducer. A musical is in a state of flux and does not 
congeal into an entity until opening night in New 
York. This is in decisive contrast to the straight 
play; in the case of the latter, the director and the 
designer are interpretive handmaidens steering a 
finished unity, the script, to an undistorted public 
presentation. Only in detailing the process of fabri- 
cating a musical can the designer’s craft be revealed. 
That these working innards have received scant 
attention is perplexing, inasmuch as the musical 
production is America’s contribution to theatrical 
form. 

I shall attempt to jot down the steps in the 
preparation of a show. The bringing into being of a 
musical is a large and mercurial undertaking. It is 
a miracle that as many shows have vaulted over 
the conservative drag on the new and different and 
have advanced this exuberant brand of theatre. The 
innate conservatism stems from the hefty investment 
at stake. The backers are assured that the moneys 
are entrusted to tried and true hands — preferably 
the hands that knocked out last night’s hit. Not only 
is the set designer spending near $50,000 and the 
costume designer over $50,000; the pressure of the 
schedule forces a departmentalized autonomy. Re- 
spect is paid to the designer who is technically 
experienced in mastering the script changes and 
reshuffling that inevitably face the out-of-town try- 
out. 

The staff is hired after suitable haggling, and all 
read what is playfully called a “rough” script. The 
first get-together is in the nature of a polite shake- 
down wherein the composer plays the score and 
everyone finds one number about which to be 
enthusiastic. From the script and its promised 
renovation, from the flavor of the music, from the 
director’s approach, the designer gathers up the 
scraps and seeks seclusion. A period of research 
follows — primarily for the feel of period and locale 
rather than for authenticity of details. The script is 
broken down into types of scenes: the big produc- 
tion numbers, the intimate book or sketch items, the 
numbers “in one” or shallow book fragments, and 
transitional trivia called “crossover bits.” It is a 
safe wager that at this point little of the binder 
material has been written. I recall vividly one suc- 
cessful opus called One Touch of Venus; nobody 
would face the need for those scenes “in one” — 
but it did become clear out of town. 

Now staff conferences become work sessions. The 
choreographer blocks out the patterns of key num- 
bers, the book director makes known his physical 
requirements in the matter of entrances, elevations, 
special props. The designer is armed with a pre- 
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liminary hanging plot. That is his Bible, as it welds 
the scenery in the air, on the floor and on platforms; 
plots the working of the show; insures that the 
masking masks; distributes the lighting units; and 
balances acting areas. The last involves a seesaw. 
The dance director requests unimpeded floor space 
to the back wall for each number; the book director, 
with equal logic, demands that all dialogue scenes 
be pitched down into the footlights. The use of 
travelers and other close-ins, and the invention of 
most scene-shifting devices grew out of this contra- 
diction that two things occupy the same space. The 
bygone way was simply to close-in, and in the time 
required to change the scenery upstage, manufacture 
a diversion down front or play a segment of the nar- 
rative on that shallow strip. With the passing of 
the revues and the specialties, more fluid and 
integrated solutions came into being. Travelers be- 
coming gauzes, with or without silhouette appliqué, 
make for a softer rhythm of dim-out and dim-in than 
the brutal guillotine of opaque fabric blotting out 
the view. (For example, my stadium exterior into 
fight ring in Carmen Jones, and the jungle trans- 
parency of Magdalena.) Theatrical conventions die 
a lingering death, but for many seasons audiences 
have been accepting and reveling in scene changes 
right in front of their eyes. This not only revived 
the treadmill, which often is constricting and pro- 
hibitive helpwise, but widened the use of the over-all 
platformed stage. Grooved at will to receive guides, 
units can travel in any direction, manually operated 
or winced (West Side Story.) The double turn- 
table remains the fastest way to get from one full 
box set to another (My Fair Lady). 

The period of creative collaboration — before 
drawings, choreography, stage business are frozen 
— is the time when the unique spirit of a show comes 
about. The director may have a scenic concept; the 
designer may trace out a production number; the 
dance director may take a static blob of plot 
exposition and turn it into a musical highlight; the 
lyricist and the composer may telescope two involved 
episodes into one bright patter piece. Fussy doodads 
and extra naturalistic garbage are struck. Laborious 
subplots get lost, and that seemingly effortless 
rhythm comes in the window. Whatever the neces- 
sary weight or complexity, scenery in the musical 
theatre must above all appear light and spontaneous 
and airily mobile. Not speed but change of pace, 
not unrelieved lavishness but change of scale. A 
designer should know, as well as an Abbott, a Logan 
or a Da Costa knows, that one doesn’t automatically 
splurge on the best number. “There’s No Business 
Like Show Business” was delivered by the four 
principals, standing out there in one, backed by a 
plain traveler. This is close to the core of musical 
theatre. The above directors, for instance, along 
with producers who actually deserve that bandied 
label “showmen,” possess a common denominator: 
a tenacious concentration on the big values, the 
general line of story pushing forward the main 
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entertainment values. Exhibitional tangents and 
personalities and indulgent vignettes can shatter the 
frame and constipate the flow of action. Lesser minds 
cherish that lovely show stopper in the second act, 
but Rodgers and Hammerstein will scrap a hit num- 
ber that obstructs the primary drive. That elegant, 
lengthy ballet or that mammoth scene of scintillating 
small talk may win critical notices, but the show 
itself is at a standstill. 

Meanwhile, back on the drawing board, the color 
sketches, the working drawings, the electrical layout, 
the drapery and upholstery swatches and specifica- 
tions are all polished off, then dispatched to the 
respective shops. The color chart is a joint effort 
of the scenic and costume designers. A progressive 
palette is built as consciously as the score is arranged 
and orchestrated. Shop supervision varies not one 
whit from the same chores in the preparation of a 
straight play; there is just more of it, and rehearsal 
changes bring forth production changes. 

The out-of-town opening provides everyone’s first 
glimpse of all the elements in one place. Scenic 
planning and detailed shop prefabrication are ob- 
viously efficient and economical, but the quicker the 
show is in shape for actual performance, the quicker 
the weaknesses are exposed. The leisure for pre- 
Broadway doctoring is a snare and a delusion; there 
are eight audiences per week, and there also is the 
matter of striking, moving and setting up between 
jumps. During the tryout period there must be 
time for writing, rewriting, arranging, rehearsing 
all elements of the production — separately, then 
together with full stage paraphernalia. Time for 
publicity pictures — and time in which to figure out 
what to do. On the road, musicals often have the 
strange faculty of getting worse rather than better, 
for two prime reasons: When the basic format is 
defective, frantic scrambling and strained humor 
render the fraility more transparent; or the man in 
charge is not ruthless and decisive, but vulnerable to 
the battalions of wives, agents and assorted sharpies 
who are ever ready to pounce. Manhattan’s bistros 
must be drained of their steady clientele at the height 
cf the tryout season. 

A stout heart, an even disposition and not too 
quick wit are stock equipment for the successful 
designer during the out-of-town period. It will be 
crystal-clear immediately whether the hanging plot 
he slaved over is sufficiently flexible to allow a big 
scene to be shifted to Act I between two equally 
big scenes, and a brand-new number with a spiral 
staircase planted in its place — before the Saturday 
matinée, of course. The dire happenings are hilarious 
in retrospect, but the moral to be gleaned is that 
there is no substitute for the backlog of artistic and 
technical miscellany the musical designer must have 
embedded in his brain, ready to meet any contin- 
gency. As Mike Todd would say, “You can’t go 
to research.” A premium is also placed on the 
elasticity of the lighting plot: enough lamps hung 
with multidirectional coverage so that changes can 
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be confined to the switchboards, and a minimum of 
time dissipated on refocusing. Unlike electrics in 
the drama, in a musical the arc-follow spots supplant 
the majority of “specials” (lamps focused on a spe- 
cific area for a specific action). A show’s sparkle 
isn’t a result of a blaze of wattage aimed at the 
stage, but arises from the color contrast of strong 
back lighting and cross lighting cutting through the 
general illumination, haloing the people and hazing 
the background. 



































All told, lighting is not the occult art one reads 
about, but the pertinent combination of a few stand- 
ard hookups based on a sure knowledge of what each 
unit, plus gelatine, hung from a particular location, 
will do. On one occasion I was plagued by the 
definite feeling that the producer was disappointed 
when the lighting was finished and right so simply. 
He had been broken in by a lighting specialist who 
had stopped a dress rehearsal and shouted, after 
which electricians swarmed on stage with ladders 
and changed two gelatines. The actual making of 
a Broadway product is not a matter of grueling 
rehearsals into the gray dawn, containers of coffee, 
and gay, mad doings. The reality is the sympathetic 
mixture of hard-working and occasionally inspired 
craftsmen. Besides, a full band and a stageful of 
stagehands cost a king’s ransom after midnight has 
struck. 


































































The opening on the Great White Way and It’s-in- 
the-Lap-of-the-Gods-Now has been publicized suffi- 
ciently in story and film. The designer is concerned 
that the cues run smoothly, and if the production 
is a hit, he must look ahead to the touring company. 
That fully rigged sailing vessel the author wrote 
into the fabric of the production, for example. How 
is he going to cut it down for the road? 

The songs of Carousel, Finian’s Rainbow and Guys 
and Dolls will march on; but even reproductions of 
settings for musicals are pale and inert reminders 
of something that has passed away. Words laid end 
to end fall short of graphically contrasting lavish but 
dragging scenery and the proper scenic production 
that blithely lifts the words and music. The chatter 
about creating an unobtrusive environment, under- 
lining the thematic spine, stabbing this or that with 
a shaft of pure light — it is all very well when one 
is holding forth on high drama; but it is a little silly 
and beside the point when one is designing some- 
thing expressly for Bobby Clark or drafting a fitting 
entrance for “Miss Natural Resources.” 

The thought for the day is this, however: When 
folks say they want to see a show, they mean a 
song-and-dance show. For conversational purposes 
back at the club, one may work in a matinée of 
That New Serious Play. But the magic and color 
and spontaneity that history tells us denote theatre 
is the American musical of today. The harried de- 
signer and his little box of water colors add to the 
general gaiety. And for the designer, gaiety is the 
difference between laboring on a musical and a 
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straight drama. Unless one is consigned to Lillian 
Hellman or the equivalent, where everything one 
creates has a purpose, the amassing of flats, anti- 
macassars and ash trays can become quite a drag. 
Musicals can grandly dispense with the kitchen sink 
— because the audience has one at home. 

Trend-prophesying is a ticklish pastime. Today 
the entire field of aesthetics is up for grabs. The 
demolition of post-Renaissance spatial concepts in 
the visual arts is a topic that hasn’t even been 
mentioned at Sardi’s. It is a nice question too, insofar 
as the proscenium theatre was invented as the classic 
model of Renaissance space. Perhaps musicals appear 
smugly backward; yet the sumptuous, empty, rhine- 
stone-and-plush offerings have vanished, never to 
return. The brittle, little, little revues, with their 
smirking sketches, their paper-thin satire, their torch 
singer anchored to that crazy lamppost, are long 
gone. Although it is safe to state that nostalgia and 
feminine allure are here to stay, it is possible that 
the packaging will lift some thoughts from the 
Orient. The single blanket style for a show may split 
wide-open, and the elements fashioned in totally 
dissimilar styles matched to their individual roles. 
An air of improvisation might sneak back through 
the stage door as dancers come on with the beautiful 
object they need to dance with — dance, and depart. 
The piano player puts down his glass and picks up 
the ballad theme as the tired moon is unwrapped 
from its old newspapers and hung up— by Bert 
Lahr, naturally. 

Once upon a time theorists discoursed on pres- 
entational staging, but the concrete samples were 
skimpy and didactic and the whole subject got lost. 
Mayhaps that germ will come back in a musical 
guise —and it will not be precious because the 
customers won’t stand for it. To quote Todd once 
again, “It’s a holiday and they get their money’s 
worth.” END 


Mr. Bay currently is represented on Broadway by The Music 
Man, whose opening scene is laid in a railroad coach filled 
with traveling salesmen. 


J.B., the verse play by Archibald MacLeish 
about a latter-day Job, opened in December 
at the ANTA Theatre in New York and was 
acclaimed by critics in a way that immediately 
indicated it was the leading contender for 
the season’s major dramatic awards. In our 
judgement, too, it is one of the triumphs of 
recent years. Accordingly the editors of this 
magazine asked MacLeish, producer Alfred 
de Liagre, Jr., director Elia Kazan and 
designer Boris Aronson for the story behind 
the production — what it was, in short, that 
appealed to them in this dramatic material, 
which is as unusual in a Broadway setting as 
it is distinguished. 


Above: The setting for Act I of J.B. is in full view of the audience as it 
enters the theatre. Two commentators on the action oversee the center area, 
where the modern Job—J.B.—undergoes his ordeal. 


Left: Two of the leading actors in J.B—Raymond Massey (top) and Chris- 


topher Plummer—don masks in representing God and Satan, respectively. 
In those guises they introduce and comment on the action. 
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The Men Behind ‘J.B.’ 
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Archibald MacLeish, poet, professor and 
publicist, is also one of the most dis- 
cussed playwrights of the season. He 
was represented on Broadway once be- 
fore—by Panic, which ran for two days 
in 1935. 


by Archibald MacLeish 


What attracted me to the story of Job in the first place was the end of 
the Book of Job—a part of the myth that the theologians, for obvious 
reasons, neglect or disparage. And what excited me about the end was 
something that is obviously there but is omitted from the Biblical account— 
Job’s action. In the Bible God gives Job back everything he has lost twice 
over, with the exception of the children who are replaced on a one for one 
basis, so to speak — but even here there is an improvement, for the new 
daughters are more beautiful than the old. Only God’s giving implies Job’s 
acceptance. And it was that acceptance that haunted my mind. The man 
who was once highest and happiest and had been brought lowest and made 
most miserable; the men who had suffered every anguish, every loss a man 
can suffer — and suffered them, as men so often do, for no comprehensible 
cause; the man whose children had been killed by chance, whose body had 
been reduced to a running sore, whose wife had deserted him with those 
terrible words (surely the most terrible spoken by wife to husband in all 
literature) “Curse God and die!”; the man who had cried out to God for 
death, begged over and over to die, regretted the womb that bore him, 
yearned never to have been, never to have been at all — that man accepted 
his life again: start over — get new children — face the same risks, the 
same hazards. 

And it is not only that Job accepts all this. What is even more striking 
is the fact that he accepts it in spite of the fact that God has given him no 
explanation for his previous sufferings, which, by God’s own witness, were 
undeserved. God, in that great colloquy, has answered nothing, justified 
nothing. He has merely fired unanswerable question after unanswerable 
question at Job (notice how many of those statements of God in the Book 
of Job are questions). He has, as Nickles [in J.B.] puts it, “thrown the 
whole creation” at that sick and brokenhearted creature on the dunghill. 
Job, who, like all human beings, had dared to ask his Why of life, of the 
universe, has been answered, as men are in fact so often answered, by new 
and greater questions. Which means that he has not been answered at all— 
he has merely been silenced. That repentance of Job’s at the end of the 
colloquy with God is not, of course, repentance for sin. Job is defined by 
God himself as a “perfect and upright man.” The repentance is repentance 
for having dared to ask for reasons — for having meddled with things that, 
as Job says in the Bible, are “too great” for him. And nevertheless, and in 
spite of all this, Job accepts the chance to take up his life again — risk his 
heart again, his hopes again. 





That is as pure and naked an affirmation of the fundamental human thing 
— the fundamental human belief in life in spite of life, the fundamental 
human love of life as life and in spite of all the miseries of life — as I have 
ever found. In fact, it is the purest and the most naked — and all the more 
moving because the theologians have never noticed it. Or, more precisely, 
cannot notice it, being theologians. The Book of Job is a human triumph. Its 
answer is not a dogma but an act—Job’s act, Job’s doing, Job’s picking up his 
life again. And the myth of Job is a myth for our time because this is our 
answer also: the answer that moves so many of us who, without the formal 
beliefs that supported our ancestors, nevertheless pick up our lives again 
after these vast disasters and go on — go on as men. 


by Alfred de Liagre, Jr. 


I have often been asked how I happened to choose J.B. for production 
and what made me think it would be a success. The answer is really very 
simple. I was so impressed with the quality of Archibald MacLeish’s 
writing that I couldn’t resist it. Furthermore, I was so deeply touched by 
the philosophy — the affirmation of faith in mankind’s ability to go on in 
the face of overwhelming odds —that my first thought was to ask Mr. 
MacLeish if he would allow me to produce it. As to whether I thought the 
play might be a commercial success — quite honestly that was a secondary 
consideration. When I first considered doing The Madwoman of Chaillot 
ten years ago, I was faced with the same question. In both cases I had 
hoped that, win or lose, each of the plays would prove a contribution to 
the art of the American theatre. The strange irony is that both plays turned 
into successes — which shows, I guess, that even in the theatre, virtue is 
sometimes rewarded. 


Alfred de Liagre, Jr., producer of J.B., 
has presented more than twenty plays 
on Broadway. His successes range from 
The Madwoman of Chaillot and The 
Golden Apple to The Voice of the Turtle 
and Janus. 


by Elia Kazan 


Why did I do J.B.? It was a rarity: a real challenge. I had never done 
anything at all like it and didn’t know if I could do it. And the theme meant 
a lot to me: self-reliance, not looking to authority, old laws, or unseen 
masters. And there was MacLeish. I corresponded with him and then met 
him, so full of love for the experience of everything — spiritual, sensuous, 
everything — and independent and gregarious. A marvelous man. How 
could I resist it? 


Boris Aronson, who created the ingen- 
ious set, has designed many other nota- 
ble productions, including The Diary of 
Anne Frank, A View from the Bridge, 
Bus Stop, The Rose Tattoo and Detective 
Story. 


by Boris Aronson 


In my more than thirty-five years of designing in the theatre, working 
on J.B. came nearest to what I would like to do in the theatre. It offered 
scope for freedom and imagination. My main approach in designing the 
setting was simplification —a complete elimination of anything that was 
decorative or detailed — because the purity of MacLeish’s script called for 
essentials. Shakespeare said the world is a stage. In MacLeish’s play the 
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world is a circus. Because of that I tried to eliminate the proscenium arch. 
I used no curtain. In a circus a curtain is never used; a circus is a continuing 
show. And the story of Job is one that has happened before and will happen 
again and again. The circus tent represents security and protection to Job. 
When it collapses and J.B. is alone, he is utterly alone in space, alone in 


the entire universe. 


J.B. is an epic, heroic play and deals with timeless issues. It takes you 
out of your own little environment and gives you a chance to do things 
bigger than life. Not every play can offer that opportunity, of course, but 


when one does, it is a most satisfying experience. 


The Beaux’ Stratagem 

By the time this work was composed in 1707, Eng- 
lish comedy was not quite what it had been, nor, 
for that matter, was the author, who wrote it in 
the last six weeks of his life while he was lying 
ill and destitute. Neither circumstance is too apparent 
from the text, however. True, the action takes place 
in the more wholesome precincts of the countryside, 
the delights of wicked old London are pretty much 
confined to the conversation of one of the fancier 
ladies, and the moral code of all concerned is on a 
plane that makes that of the earlier and more au- 
thentic Restoration plays seem fairly primitive. But 
the stage was not yet awash in sentimentality, by any 
means. If the roués of The Beaux’ Stratagem are 
the reforming kind, and the objects of their pursuit 
draw the line in situations that could only have 
spelled adultery a decade or so earlier, the spirit of 
George Farquhar’s comedy is still liberal enough for 
the purposes of a lively evening. The piece is free 
from the complexity of many a Restoration plot, and 
from the heartlessness of many another. Beyond that, 
it is still eminently playable, since it does not de- 
mand quite the perfection of style dictated by some 
of its more artificial forebears. And it bubbles with 
the sort of life that utterly belies the sad estate of 
Farquhar at the time he wrote it. 


The revival mounted by the Phoenix Theatre was 
extremely good fun. It has spirit, verve and bounce. 
It was not a triumph of stylish performance, but the 
fact that it emerged as capital entertainment under- 
lines the serviceable nature of the work in a land 
that is not endowed with acting specialists in this 
field. We can’t imagine the Phoenix company bring- 
ing off something like The Way of the World; but 
The Beaux’ Stratagem, emphatically yes. At least 
three of its members can stand comparison with the 
specialists, moreover. David King-Wood has the 
rapierlike talent of a good rake (Archer, in this 
case) ; Eric Berry knows the fine distinction between 
broadness and mere burlesque that is important in 
any portrayal of a type like Squire Sullen; and 
Robert Gerringer, an actor of wide talents, numbers 
among them the gusto necessary for making Boniface 
the personification of roguish good humor. Several 
of the others are not far behind: June Havoc, who 
was Mrs. Sullen; Barbara Barrie, the hoydenish 
Cherry; Robert Blackburn (Aimwell), Tom Bosley 
(Scrub), Meredith Dallas (Gibbet), Sylvia Short 
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(Lady Bountiful) and David C. Jones (Sir Charles 
Freeman). Stuart Vaughan’s direction was brisk and 
to the point, and the settings by Will Steven Arm- 
strong were modest but tasteful. Mr. Armstrong 
seems to have been influenced by the mobile and 
utterly elegant Motley creations on view here last 
season in The Country Wife. He choose a good model. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Only Brooks 
Atkinson of the Times, among the seven daily 
newspaper judges, voted against the revival. 
“Without malice, The Beaux’ Stratagem is only 
an ambling, random play. It is the malice that is 
missing in the current performance,” he wrote. 
Among those speaking for the defense were 
John Chapman of the Daily News—“a pleasant 
and fairly stylish production”—and Walter Kerr 
of the Herald Tribi ne—“the Phoenix in bright 
and bubbling form.”) 





THE BEAUX’ STRATAGEM —A fainting spell is the ruse 
by which two roués meet their ladies. Left to right: Patricia 


Falkenhain, David King-Wood, June Havoc and Robert 
Blackburn. 
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Meet 


Martin 


Gabel 


by John S. Wilson 


It is no small accomplishment for an actor to revise 
the popular conception of a historical figure in a 
single performance. That, however, is what Brooks 
Atkinson found Martin Gabel doing through his 
“virtuoso acting” (Atkinson’s words) of Stephen 
A. Douglas in The Rivalry, Norman Corwin’s adapta- 
tion of the Lincoln-Douglas debates. “His portrait 
of Douglas is vivid and illuminating,’ Atkinson 
wrote. “It finds room for the charm of the human 
being as well as the fiery temper of the effective 
orator. .. . Mr. Corwin portrays a Douglas who is 
not merely clever but a man dedicated to the secur- 
ity of the nation in his own terms; and Mr. Gabel’s 
vigorous performance drives the point home.” 
Another New York critic, Richard Watts, Jr., found 
that “one of the achievements of The Rivalry and 
Martin Gabel is that they let you see Stephen A. 
Douglas was a man of quality despite the barbarity 
of his racial views.” 

The object of those accolades is a short, stocky 
man in his forties, who enjoys giving his conversa- 
tion an elegantly precise veneer — a veneer so thin 
that he sometimes ends an impressively constructed 
bit of grammatical architecture with a murmured 
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As Stephen A. Douglas in The Rivalry, Gabel won a round 
of praise from New York critics when the dramatized debate 
came to the Bijou Theatre. Last season Gabel toured the 
country in the same role in the historical work. 


“and that sort of jazz.” Taking the accolades in 
stride, the man confided that he had approached his 
assignment in the play with the very point made by 
the critics uppermost in his mind. 

“The problem of the role,” Gabel explained re- 
cently in Sardi’s, “was to find a way of justifying 
Douglas’ pro-slavery views, and to show his char- 
acter in other ways to indicate that there were 
aspects to his personal character that were very 
human and decent. At the end of The Rivalry he 
supports Lincoln in his desire to hold the Union 
together. Since I, as the actor, knew he would take 
a noble position, I had to find those qualities in 
earlier parts of the play that would make this seem 
reasonable. I had to find things to which he could 
respond in the way of a sensitive and decent man. 
By doing this I gradually built up counter qualities 
to his appalling views on the slavery question.” 

Even while he was doing that, however, Gabel’s 
mind was on other things. He was concurrently 
serving as coproducer of Once More, with Feeling, 
the Harry Kurnitz comedy in which Gabel’s wife, 
Arlene Francis, is one of the stars. In previous 
seasons he has added other functions to acting and 
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producing; he has directed and even been a coauthor. 
All of this activity is not the result of dedication to 
the theatre, in the usual sense, and it is not the 
product of an ability to channel his energies in a 
highly organized manner. His wife, he says, is a 
miracle of self-organization. He, on the other hand, 
is simply restless. “I’m not the type to stay ‘steady 
on’ with anything,” he remarked, rolling the Brit- 
icism fondly over his tongue. He has managed to 
stay “steady on” with the theatre in general simply 
because, he alleges, he doesn’t know of any other 
place to go. “The theatre is the only one of the 
performing arts that I respect in a real sense,” he 
explained. “The mass arts are not worth a man’s 
time. And they’re gradually getting worse every 
year — all those westerns on television!” He shud- 
dered at the thought. 

His multiple endeavors in the theatre stem from 
the fact that he has never wanted to be an actor 
exclusively. “If I wanted to, I might concentrate 
and have a great career as an actor,” he admitted. 
“But my ambition for self-aggrandizement is slight. 
So I have never concentrated on presenting myself 
as a great actor although I have played great roles. 
I have a certain range of capabilities. They include 
producing as well as acting. So I do both.” 


To have a great career as an actor, he believes, 
requires something more than great talent: the cir- 
cumstance that the actor represents an authentic 
type in the culture of his period. “Helen Hayes’s 
great career is based not just on great ability,” he 
expounded, “but on the fact that she represents all 
that is most typical in the American middle-class 
housewife — she survives hardship, she is loyal, she 
is decent and so forth. Lee Tracy was another — 
he represented a whole genre: the newspaperman 
with his hat on the back of his head. And that’s 
why I think Jason Robards, Jr. will have a great 
career. He represents a current type — the eternal 
American rebel, protesting and breaking out of the 
bonds of respectability.” 


Although he functions as actor, producer and 
director, there is no doubt about where Gabel’s 
sympathy lies. “I’m for the producer,” he declared 
with sudden asperity, “because he’s abused.” 

Abused? 

“Certainly. I think the talent gets too much. Look 
at those directors who have formed a union. What 
do they want? Against whom do they need a union? 
In what way are they being exploited? They’ve 
already got everything. They get 2 or 3 per cent 
of the gross, a $5,000 fee and sometimes they have 
a piece of the show. If the directors want to have 
a union, they should have an examination required 
for entrance, and then let’s see how many of the 
founders of the union could stay in it. If they feel 
they need a union, they ought to fight for socialism.” 

He was silent for a moment. 

“The people who really need a union,” he decided, 
“are the ones who put money in plays. They’re the 
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ores who are being exploited. It used to be that an 
investor could be wrong eight times, but in nine or 
ten times he’d have a chance to recoup. It was a 
crap game. Nowadays he’s still in a crap game, but 
it only pays one to five on that successful tenth time 
when the odds should be two to one.” 

This analogy gets to the heart of Gabel’s interests. 
He may be a producer, an actor, a director or even 
an author but he is, above all, a gambler. “I love to 
gamble,” he admitted. “I always have. Why else 
would I have gone into the theatre when my parents 
wanted me to go into the family gasoline business 
or else study law?” 

That decision was made in Philadelphia, where 
Gabel and Herman Levin cut classes together to 
seize the opportunities offered for studying the arts 
of chance at the Opera Billiard and Pool Room. 
Since that time, they have become inveterate horse 
players. Nowadays Levin sends his Rolls Royce to 
pick up Gabel when they are going to the track. 
“Things have looked up since My Fair Lady,” Gabel 
conceded. 

It may have been instincts developed at the Opera 
Billiard and Pool Room that guided Gabel when he 
first came to New York as an actor in 1933. It was 
a time, he recalled, when the hero-symbol on the 
stage was undergoing a profound change. The 
depression caused the swashbuckling hero of the 
twenties to be replaced by the dedicated proletarian. 
In both cases, art seemed to emulate life (or vice 





The Gabels have been one of Broadway’s first families this 
season. Mrs. Gabel (Arlene Francis) has been starring in 
Once More, with Feeling, of which Martin is a producer, and 
he also acted in Norman Corwin’s The Rivalry. 
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The fine print being inspected by Martin Gabel (left) and 
Herman Levin, a fellow producer, may have to do with 
Broadway—or it could be connected with the turf. The two 
Philadelrhians share a lively interest in steeds. 


versa); the great actors of the twenties—Gabel cited 
John Barrymore, Louis Calhern and Louis Wolheim 
— were swashbuckling rounders off stage, and the 
new proletarian actors, who were just as proletarian 
as their roles, looked on the old type as wastrels. 
Gabel says he managed to avoid taking that view- 
point. He avoided it so well that he was able to 
carry something of the flavor of the twenties into 
the thirties. “I used to be a rounder at a time when 
night life in New York was much gayer than it is 
now,” he said. “Now it seems to me to be ceasing 
to exist. Maybe I get that impression because I’m 
on the wagon. But there no longer seem to be places 
where the gay young men who have invaded New 
York assemble. Of course, a man becomes dated. 
He loses touch. I feel there must a saloon somewhere 
where they hang out.” 

While Gabel was still sampling New York night 
life he became a close friend of Calhern, a man who 
made an art of elegance. Calhern was so taken by 
Gabel’s own flair for the elegant that he dubbed him 
“Silk.” Gabel now acknowledges this with pleased 
modesty but protests that connecting him with Cal- 
hern in that respect is misleading. 

“Calhern was truly elegant,” Gabel insists. “I 
was a parvenu.” END 
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(continued from page 23) 


eventually is offered up on the sacrificial altar in 
Temple’s quest for salvation. The baby has been 
murdered, and the play begins with the sentencing 
of the person found guilty by a Mississippi court. 
That‘person is the family’s Negro maid, whose own 
moral code, we are told, is also extremely pliable. 
After an opening act devoted largely to exposition, 
we find a repentant Temple engaged in an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to win a reprieve for the maid, who also 
had been her colleague back in Memphis. And in 
due course we become aware of Temple’s own part 
in the sorry affair of the child’s death, a harrowing 
episode presented in a flashback. 

Obviously the play has enough plot to enjoy a 
separate existence. But does it achieve the higher 
plane? Our verdict is a reluctant no. As acted by 
Ruth Ford (Temple), Bertice Reading (the maid) 
and Scott McKay (Temple’s husband), the char- 
acters were all sufficiently doom-ridden but some- 
how unmoving. At the root of the matter, very 
likely, are two unfortunate truths —a tragedy and 
a shocker are different things, and a stage work and 
a novel require separate talents. Possibly we are 
shown too little of the new Temple to obscure our 
memory of the earlier one, and Mr. Faulkner has 
not helped matters on that score. As the fourth 
principal character, the defendant’s attorney who 
is also the husband’s uncle, Zachary Scott had little 
to do beyond looking portentous, though the role is 
highly significant; it is this character who first sus- 





THE MOST HAPPY FELLA—Frank Loesser’s musical drama, 
first presented on Broadway in the spring of 1956, was 
revived as the opening work of the New York City Center 
Light Opera Company’s 1959 season. The leading roles were 
sung by Norman Atkins (in wheel chair) and Paula Stewart 
(at center). 
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pects the real nature of the guilt involved. The 
austere but handsome scenery, originally designed 
by Motley for the London production, was effective 
in underlining the mood, and the unhurried direction 
of Tony Richardson seemed entirely in key with the 
Mississippi master. 

At one point in Act I, the attorney says, “The 
past is never dead —it isn’t even past.” That is 
certainly true of the past in Requiem for a Nun. But 
the play itself had a mortuary air on stage. 





(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Three yeas and 
four nays, all with reservations, were recorded. 
Brooks Atkinson of the Times and Walter Kerr 
of the Heratp TRIBUNE were in fundamental 
agreement in recognizing Faulkner’s underly- 
ing power while noting many unconventional 
qualities of the script. Kerr concluded: “Re- 
quiem for a Nun is for those who are willing 
to risk a calculated, somewhat overwritten but 
wholly valid experiment. Measured by the 
blows it delivers at the top of its strange and 
erratic rhythm, it is an original and stimulating 
achievement.” Richard Watts, Jr. of the Post 
and John McClain of the JouRNAL-AMERICAN 
were in approximate agreement in stating the 





other side, acknowledging the play’s power but 
questioning its capacity to evoke a deep emo- 
tional reaction. “It is consistently interesting 
without ever being more than momentarily 
moving,’ Watts wrote.) 
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has been whipping together shows on short order 
for so many seasons that we no longer are surprised 
by the feat. Still, Frank Loesser’s conglomeration 
is an extremely large order, and since the company’s 
first 1959 production was an unqualified success, we 
had better point out the special nature of the tri- 
umph. The City Center’s talent scout extraordinary, 
Jean Dalrymple, did not dazzle us with glamorous 
names, but she gave deserved prominence to several 
personable young people, salvaged one veteran 
among principals of the original Broadway run of 
the work, and secured the services of an able bari- 
tone and actor to serve as clean-up man, the indis- 
pensable fellow (of the title) with the vocal muscle 
demanded by the score. For whatever else it is, the 
Loesser music is not within the range of every 
Broadway performer, even in an age of Rex Har- 
rison and Robert Preston. As the middle-aged Italian 
and his young bride, Norman Atkins and Paula 
Stewart sang the leading roles with skill; Art Lund 
repeated his assignment as the vagrant foreman who 
is not quite vagrant enough for his boss’s well-being; 
and Libi Staiger and Jack De Lon emerged as the 
surprise packages in the comedy parts. 

A second look at the work itself reinforces an earlier 
view that it is a hybrid and that it gets away with 
being one. In our opinion, it is much easier to see 
the point of the music critic who calls attention to 
the hodgepodge and compromise aspects of this 
musical play than it is to sympathize with the man 
who complains that The Most Happy Fella is too 
operatic for general consumption. Undoubtedly it 
lacks over-all musical style and lapses its preten- 
tiousness now and then. But the Sidney Howard- 
inspired book is good, and so are enough of the 
individual musical numbers. There are some things 
that are better enjoyed than analyzed, and Mr. 
Loesser seems to have composed one of them. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: All seven of the 
notices were highly favorable. They can be 
summed up in a sentence, written by Douglas 
Watt of the Datty News, in which he para- 
phrased one of the song titles: “Happy to make 
your reacquaintance.”) 








The Legend of Lizzie 


It is possible to imagine a play about Lizzie Borden 
being faulty in many respects. It could be excessively 
melodramatic, old-fashioned, grisly or a violation of 
good taste in another sense. But it is hard to imagine 
such a play being downright dull. It is, until you 
are exposed to The Legend of Lizzie. Reginald 
Lawrence’s work is cumbersome, ponderous, tortuous 
and overelaborate. It was also overproduced and 
altogether a classic example of how a basically good 
story can be lost in a maze of confusing flashbacks, 
tricky staging devices and massive scenery. If the 
roundabout route had served the purpose of throw- 
ing some light on one of the most fascinating and 
enigmatic characters in all criminology, it might have 
been easier to condone the tedium of the plot. But 
such was not the case. Participating in the lost cause 
were Anne Meacham as Lizzie, the celebrated 
defendant in 1892 murder trial, and Douglass 
Montgomery as the district attorney assigned to the 
case. The record shows that they are both capable 
actors, but you’d never prove it by this misadventure. 





— “ 

(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Only John Chap- 
man of Datty News favored the play. “Of all 
the Lizzie Borden stories I have read and seen, 
The Legend of Lizzie is the best,’ he wrote. 
A more typical reaction came from John 
McClain of the JouRNAL-AMERICAN: “The 
Legend of Lizzie succeeds only in further con- 
fusing the facts in the case and revealing the 
principals as a group of dreary and excessively 
unattractive people.’’) 








_ 





THE LEGEND OF LIZZIE—Anne Meacham (center) had the 
title role in this reconstruction of events in the 1892 hatchet 
murders in Fall River, Massachusetts. From left: Elsa Raven, 
Douglass Montgomery, Alfred Hinckley, Jock MacGregor, 
Miss Meacham, Lee Richardson, Rod Colbin and William 
Daniels. 














Confessions of a 
Choreographer 





by John Butler 


Today’s choreographer no longer can afford to be a specialist. He 
must move about with equal facility in the concert hall, Broadway 
theatres, the opera house, and the television and motion-picture set. 
He may even be called upon to stage a fancy-dress ball. One of the 
busiest and most versatile representatives of this new choreographic 
order is John Butler. During a recent ten-day period Butler found 
himself involved in ballet at the Metropolitan Opera House, modern 
dance on television, and a society ball at the Astor Hotel. Intrigued, 
THEATRE ARTS asked him how he did it and which he liked best—Ed. 


Aaron Copland’s opera The Tender Land 
contains this dance episode, which was 
staged by Butler when the work had its 
premiére in 1954. The New York City 
Opera was the producing organization. 
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Tr MIGHT BE EASIER to duck the issue and answer 


with the cliché that each medium is different but 
equally satisfying, in the final analysis. But are they? 

Ballet per se offers a notable contrast with chore- 
ography for opera or for television, in that the story 
line or the libretto usually comes before anything 
else—and sometimes out of left field. It may emanate 
from a certain texture of light or from a casual 
glimpse of a person. It may also be found in legend. 
When I first went abroad in 1949, I became familiar 
with an old Italian hand gesture that supposedly 
wards off the evil spell of a woman’s eye. After 
haunting me for two years, this gesture of the index 
and small fingers formed the basis for the ballet 
Mal Occhio. The Glory Folk, which had its premiére 
last summer in Spoleto, Italy, is another case in point. 
An Alexander Calder mobile was the source of in- 
spiration for this ballet, which deals with a simple 
man’s faith in God and the vindication of his belief 
when the mobile begins to move and becomes the 
symbol of the Holy Ghost. 

Of course, not all ideas originate with the chore- 
ographer, but he is able to adapt them to his own 
needs, nevertheless. When Gian-Carlo Menotti gave 
me the basic material for The Unicorn, the Gorgon 
and the Manticore, the poet was the central character. 
In its finished form, the poet had become a “specta- 
tor,” and the countess, originally a relatively minor 
figure, had emerged as the protagonist. In other 
words, even within a given story line, the chore- 
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John Butler, one of our leading dancers 
and choreographers, draws on firsthand. 
experience in describing the problems— 
and opportunities—provided by straight 
ballet, opera and television. 


ographer can establish his viewpoint. In all artistic 
creations, fluidity is the governing factor, though the 
degree of freedom varies according to the medium 
involved. 

Ballet in opera is a more constricting proposition, 
since the story line and the characters of the opera 
predispose virtually everything a choreographer may 
wish to do. But some of us have the devilish desire 
to be radical at times. When I worked on Aida at the 
New York City Opera several seasons ago, I chore- 
ographed the entire triumphal scene as a duet be- 
tween a woman and a man—“Egypt” and her “slave.” 
Tullio Serafin, the dean of Italian maestros, who 
conducted the work, almost had a stroke when he 
first observed the ballet at the dress rehearsal. 
Accustomed to seeing the scene staged in Italy with 
a body of dancers numbering fifty to a hundred, with 
elephants, tigers and leopards, he could find no 
merit in this innovation, despite our explanations of 
economic factors and stage dimensions. 

The big waltz that I choreographed for the City 
Opera production of Die Fledermaus during that 
same year was also a controversial affair and quite 
different from the real Viennese divertissement I 
have staged this season for the same classic operetta 
at the Metropolitan Opera. For the New York City 
Opera, the waltz was treated as a somewhat strange 
story idea within the framework of the actual 
operetta. The two principal dancers were coupled 
throughout the dance, personifying one bat (each 
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was dressed as half a bat), until I had them split in 
two at the end. A national magazine offered the 
following comment: “Usually at this point in the 
operetta there is a cheerful waltz, but Mr. Butler 
saw fit to have a bat pulled in half and cast a pall 
over the entire proceedings.” It is a review I have 
always cherished among my favorites. At the Metro- 
politan, of course, I used a much larger corps de ballet, 
dressed in tights and tutus, with Lupe Serrano as 
prima ballerina and Jacques d’Amboise as premier 
danseur. The two versions of the same ballet may 
be contrasted as “the slightly macabre versus the 
customary fireworks.” 


Radical though a choreographer may wish to be 
in opera, he must be mindful that the ballet should 
never destroy the over-all mood that singers and other 
musicians have worked so hard to establish. I made 
a serious mistake once in a production of Carmen; 
on the day after the performance, the headlines over 
the reviews stressed the ballet instead of the excel- 
lent mezzo-soprano who was making her debut. It 
taught me the lesson that a choreographer must 
always consider himself a slave of sorts if he is to 
function properly in the world of opera. 

In ballet per se, after the story line has been found, 
the concept of the structure is the next step. At this 
point the choreographer decides what he needs—a 
certain interval in which to establish atmosphere, 
more time to introduce his leading characters, and 
so on. Much less “so on” and definitely not ad 
libitum is the rule with regard to structural plotting 
in the world of television, whether one creates an 
interpolated dance for a televised musical comedy 
or a variety show, or whether one stages a complete 
ballet for a program like “Omnibus.” The clock is the 
ever-watchful ogre, and on more than one occasion 
a choreographer has found his inventiveness cramped 
by the remark “the shorter the better.” Eventually 
one blocks out the form of the work to the very end 
—which, I might add, can be a stumbling block, or 
at least it can be for me. It has been said by critics 
and associates that my endings are often shockers, 
but I must confess that the conception of the endings 
is sheer torture. I can think of a beginning any time, 
but I am still looking, rather wistfully, for the ballet 
that has ten openings and no finale. 

Once I have decided on the structure of the story, 
the composer enters the picture. Again we have 
something in contrast with the world of opera, where, 
in most cases, the composer entered the picture long 
before I was born. I prefer to work with a new 
score, but since a certain expenditure is required in 
the commissioning of a work, many a choreographer 
becomes a slave of the monster called “budget.” In 
that case he is forced to fall back upon an established 
score. Sometimes this is not irrevocable. For The 
Mask of the Wild Man, I used thirteenth-century 
recorder music, with isolated percussion effects, 
when the work had its premiére. That was at Jacob’s 
Pillow in 1952. But when the ballet was scheduled 
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again at the Spoleto festival last summer, good 
fortune came upon me in the form of Peggy Glanville- 
Hicks, who composed special music for this same 
work and thus enabled me to redesign it. 

Though economic considerations may often dictate 
the terms in the world of ballet, help sometimes 
comes from those with enthusiasm for an idea. Such 
“angels” are usually the great artists, persons like 
Alexander Calder, who gave of himself unstintingly 
when he designed the set for the Spoleto presentation 
of The Glory Folk at the very time he was creating 
the large revolving abstract sculpture for the Ameri- 
can Pavilion at the Brussels World’s Fair. And what 
of someone like the costume designer Karinska, who 
so frequently has placed her limitless imagination 
and vast resources at the disposal of the ballet? As a 
matter of fact, there is no end to the list of those who 
have contributed to the creation of ballet, and who 
receive in return only a fraction of what they might 
















get in another, more lucrative medium. 

Unless a choreographer is fortunate enough to 
have found a Maecenas, or works in a country where 
ballet is subsidized, he still must make sacrifices of 
some sort. He must either abandon his basic idea, 
in order not to compromise, or feed in some of the 












chips himself. In my case, on more than one occasion 





I have parted with some treasured possession. Many 
a painting in my collection has left my walls so that 
I could obtain a backdrop, a curtain or a set of cos- 
tumes to fulfill an idea. Sacrifices of that sort would 
not be necessary if I worked solely in television or 
in big opera houses like the Metropolitan or Covent 
Garden. When you are employed in a field in which 















ingenuity becomes a second nature, you can develop 
a few of the characteristics of a rogue. Last spring, 









Butler’s ballet The Glory Folk had ‘ts premiére last summer 
at the Festival of Two Worlds in Spoleto, Italy. The scenery— 
an abstract iron structure—was the work of Alexander Calder. 

















































































when Menotti asked me to undertake the over-all 
dance direction of the Spoleto festival, his budget 
permitted the engagement of only five dancers. 
Obviously I wanted more, and so I dropped a casual 
word about having stumbled upon two wonderful 
dancers who were twins. “Imagine what strange, 
exciting things we could do with twins,” I said. Sens- 
ing some sort of coup, he responded immediately. 
“Get them! By all means, grab them!” he said. If 
Mr. Menotti happens to read this, he will learn the 
truth of the matter for the first time. I hadn’t just 
come upon the twins when I spoke to him; I was 
practicing pure, premeditated chicanery. But I 
believe he will understand and forgive me. 

Once the economic considerations have been elim- 
inated, the actual work begins, which is the design 
of the movement. Some of my colleagues work in 
advance of rehearsals, a practice I do not adhere to. 
In my own case, too much depends on the music and 
the artistic characteristics of the dancers. Creating 
the movement to the highly personal talents of a 
dancer is, of course, a luxury, and that is especially 
true when the choreographer does not head his own 
ballet company. Sometimes the revival of a work 
may depend entirely upon the availability of a specific 
dancer. When that is not the case, the choreographer 
must change the movements to fit new personalities. 
The television performances of Menotti’s Amahl and 
the Night Visitors during the past eight years provide 
an illustration. The three solo dancers in the premiére 
were Melissa Hayden, Nicolas Magallanes and Glen 
Tetley; the second year the cast included Mary 
Hickson, Tetley and myself; and this season, for 
the eighth presentation, the dancers were Tetley, 
Carmen de Lavallade and Charles Saint Amant. 
Each cast demanded a slightly different treatment 
of the same dance. 

In finalizing the actual pattern of the dance, I may 
ask the composer to change certain passages in his 
score. I may request that some bars be repeated, 
that others be eliminated, or altogether new ones be 
written. It is a freedom I also enjoy in television and 
on Broadway, but not in opera, for obvious reasons 
—unless we are dealing with modern opera. Bitter 
experience has taught me that only a neophyte among 
composers will consider his first score a finished 
product, in which every note is immortal. The 
experienced composer understands the problems of 
a choreographer. In preparing his score for The 
Adventure, Samuel Barber permitted repeats and 
other changes to facilitate matters for me. The same 
spirit of co-operation was shown by Aaron Copland 
when we worked on the barn dance of The Tender 
Land, and by Leonard Bernstein, who composed a 
Dance of the Seven Veils for the television presenta- 
tion of Oscar Wilde’s drama Salome, in which Eartha 
Kitt appeared. As a matter of fact, the final creation 
of a ballet is a matter of give and take. The chore- 
ographer needs co-operation to execute his ideas; at 
the same time he welcomes suggestions from all the 
participating artists. 
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We have seen that the actual structure of a ballet 
is governed by the libretto, economic considerations 
and the specific talents of the dancers. There is 
another factor: the dimensions of the stage. It stands 
to reason that choreography suitable for the vastness 
of the Metropolitan Opera House or Radio City 
Music Hall is not what one would create for the 
limited space of a small theatre. 

A new problem, however, is encountered in tele- 
vision, where we tend to lose the sense of orientation 
because the camera cannot remain stationary. As an 
example, let us say that a woman performer is moved 
to dance by the memory of her departed lover. On 
stage we retain at all times the place from which the 
man exited; the place is clearly indicated, and all 
her concentration is directed toward that spot. In 
television such a procedure is almost impossible. 
Once the spot has disappeared from the screen— 
even if only for a moment—the audience has lost its 
sense of orientation. There are times when the 
camera is a valuable helper, however, for it has a 
selective function. Within the fraction of a second 
we can dispose of sixteen dancers and focus on a 
single hand in order to achieve dramatic and 
emotional impact. The camera also adds dimension; 
the audience can be transported from one point to 
another, from the top of the theatre to the stage, 
and from one wing to the other. 

Television has often been accused of many things 
it is not guilty of. A choreographer is hardly ever 
the slave of the camera, and very seldom is he the 
slave of the sponsor. There are exceptions, of course. 
Arthur Murray was not the model of co-operation 
when I choreographed a ballet for his opening show 
this season. He was blunt, in fact: “I don’t want 
anything original or creative on my program. I want 
to keep this a nice show.” But, in contrast, there 
are the David Susskinds, the Steve Allens, and 
programs like “Omnibus” and “Look Up and Live.” 
They all welcome originality and allow as much 
freedom as that important matter of time will permit. 

The mediums are different, we may conclude, but 
each gives the choreographer the excitement that 
goes with work involving some degree of creativity. 
It may be found in a television show that stars a 
Bert Lahr or Kay Thompson, for even within such 
commercial confines, there always comes that 
moment of magic during rehearsals when a thing 
works. Or it may be found in the rarefied atmosphere 
of the Metropolitan Opera and within the confines 
of a traditional field —again in rehearsal with a 
sensitized corps de ballet or with the concentrated 
talent of a Jacques d’Amboise at your disposal. 
The excitement also may occur within one’s own 
ballet, where the confines are personal imagination 
and discipline. There is an atmosphere of dedication 
when one is working with a Janet Reed, Carmen 
de Lavallade, Glen Tetley or Buzz Miller. And from 
such an association of choreographer and artists 
there comes the supreme achievement—the moment 
that is dance, and theatre too. END 
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PIONEER PLAYHOUSE of KENTUCKY 


4 WEEKS — OPERATES LIKE CAMP — 2 WEEKS ADVANCED 
Designed especially for High School Students and Graduates. Advanced 
course for College Students — Teachers Workshop. Daily classes in: 

ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVEMENT, DANCE & RADIO. 


Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in the BLUE GRASS STATE—work and 
play alongside professional actors. Performing 10 weeks summer stock. Private pool. 
Low rates — High School credits (make-up) possible. 


SUMMER ARTS COLONY 


“outdoor camping with the arts” 


TEACHERS DRAMATICS 


individual workshop for all ages 
COL. EBEN HENSON bd 


PAINTING 
CREATIVE THINKING CRAFTS 


DANCE CREATIVE WRITING 


MUSIC PUBLIC wane 
independent of drama camp 1-10 
PRODUCER bd 


DANVILLE, KY. 


If you want to work with a progressive company that has turned out five actors “On 


Broadway” in eight years; that was the headquarters for M.G.M.’ 's filming of 
County,” starring Liz Taylor, and 20th 


“Raintree 
Fox filming of “‘April Love,” starring 


Pat Boone; that has a producer on three national drama boards—then choose Pioneer 


Playhouse of Kentucky. 


Manufacturers 
and Renters 
for 


THEATRICAL 


HISTORICAL 
COSTUMES 


& UNIFORMS 


specialized 
costume rental 
service for: 
@ Schools @ Coileges 


® Little Theatres ¢ Church Groups 
® Lodges @ Clubs 


Send for Free lllustrated or Descrip- 
tive Costume plot and estimate for your 
production now — modest rental rates. 


EAVES COSTUME COMPANY, INC 
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TENT THEATRES 


7. 


Put your theatre group way out front 

by going “on stage” in a Hoosier Tent 

Theatre . . . the exciting modern 

facility that spells “magic” to the 

theatre-goer. Hoosier specializes in 
the creation of unique and unusual 

Theatre -in-the-Round and Music 

Circus Tents, including the first Nylon 

Tent Theatre in America—The Tucson 

Winter Playhouse. 

Other typical installations include : 
Cincinnati Summer Playhouse 
Columbus Playhouse-on-the-Green 
Indianapolis Avondale Playhouse 
Joy Thomson's Tent Theatre, Montreal 
Flint Musical Tent 
Edgewater Beach Playhouse 

Send for new free catalog 
and sample material. 


TARPAULIN & CANVAS GOODS CO., Inc. 


Dept. TA, 1302 W. Washington Street 
Indianapolis 6, Ind. - Phone MElrose 2-945! 








Lightweight 


Stage Brace 


of 
Structural Aluminum 


¢ Improved Design 
eEasier-To-Use 
¢Costs No More 


Completely new—the first stage 
brace improvement in years. Made 
of strong, light, structural aluminum 
—with steel hook and shoe. Practi- 
cally half the weight of wooden 
types. Tube slides within a tube for 
easy extension. Quick-acting clamp 
maintains proper length. Slotted 
shoe adjustable along entire length. 
Hook can be turned and engaged 
while shoe remains fastened. 


No Splinters 

No Broken Wood Pieces 
Stronger Than Wood 
Longer Lasting 

Less Bulky 
Easier-To-Pack 

Lower Shipping Costs 


Capacity 
Cat. No. Closea Open 


9052 4’ 64” 
9053 ¥ 84” 
9054 6 104” 
9055 8’ 14’4” 
9056 10’ 184” 
9057 12’ 22’4” 
9058 10’* 26'4” 
oes 12’* 32°4” 
*Three-tube braces 

Prices the same as our 

2000 series wooden models 


Hardware 
Corp. 


141 West 53rd Street, N.Y. 19,N.Y. 
COlumbus 5-1640 





BOSTON CONSERVATORY 


THEATRE 
SCHOOL 


of 
DRAMA & DANCE 
Courses lead to Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 


ACTING ® Major in Drama 
DIRECTING ® Major in Drama with 
SPEECH minor in Dence 
PRODUCTION @ Major in Dance with 
DESIGN minor in Drama 
MODERN DANCE ©® Theatre Course Combined 
BALLET with Music 


Frequent performances in Modern Theatre 
seating 500. Dormitories for Women. 
FALL TERM SUMMER TERM 
For brochure write 
Albert Alphin, Director 


Dept. R 26 Fenway Boston 15, Mass. 


LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL OF THEATRE—TELEVISION—RADIO 


Comprehensive two-year course 
Complete, practical training 
Distinguished faculty of professionals 
Limited enrollment 

Individual attention 

Fully equipped little theatre, radio 
studios 

Successful graduates 
Coeducational 

Approved for veterans 

Fifty-fifth year 

Write for free catalog 


5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


ANTHONY MANNINO 
STUDIO 


Acting Technique 
for 
Beginners 


182 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10 


(Between 22nd & 23rd Streets) 


For information call: 
Algonquin 5-6353 
Plaza |-0767 


The 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 


School of the Theatre 


offers 
Two Years Intensive Training 
in Theatre—Acting, Voice, 
Movement, Make-up. 
Also 
Six Weeks Summer Session 
June 15 - July 24 


Catalog A on request 
Interviews by appointment 


340 East 54th Street, New York 22 
Phone MU 8-3770 


OFFSTAGE 


Honey in the Money 

As a publication devoted to a 
healthy theatre throughout the world, 
we are happy to note the vigor of 
the London stage during the current 
season. Next month we shall have 
our annual, detailed coverage of 
events in the West End and its satel- 
lites. Here and now we content our- 
selves with some random observations 
indicative of two things: (a) There'll 
always be an English theatre, and 
(b) that’s just fine with us. 


In London, a twenty-year-old girl, 
the daughter of a bus driver, went 
to see a performance of a play called 
Variation on a Theme one night last 
season. Its author is Terence Ratti- 
gan, a gentleman whose earlier ef- 
forts at his trade have produced such 
items as French Without Tears, Flare 
Path, The Winslow Boy, The Deep 
Blue Sea and Separate Tables. The 
young woman was not much im- 
pressed, however. 

“I said to myself, ‘I could write a 
better play than that,’” she told re- 
porters a couple of months ago. The 
bus driver’s daughter was talking to 
reporters because, lo and behold, she 
had written a play—and it had be- 
come the most talked-about offering 
in London at midseason. The play is 
A Taste of Honey, the author is She- 
lagh Delaney, and next season we 
are likely to be inspecting it on these 


THE ONLY DIRECTORY OF ITS KIND 
INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE 


CELEBRITY SERVICE 


wew vor | VITALLY IMPORTANT TO 
EVERYONE REQUIRING 
HOLLYWOOD | PERTINENT DATA RELAT- 
ING TO ENTERTAINMENT 
tONDON | AND ALLIED FIELDS. 
PARIS Stage—Screen * Radio & 
TV * Publishing * Agents 
ROME —Producers * Night Clubs 
* Restaurants « Hotels « 
$2.50 Theatres * Advertising * 
ete. 


CELEBRITY SERVICE, Inc., 681 Sth Ave., N.Y. 22 


DEPARTMENT OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


DIRECTING 
ACTING 
DESIGN 
TELEVISION 


WESTERN 
RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


MODERN 
MIME: 


from Italy 
CARLO 


MAZZONE 

ex-partner, 

Marcel Marceau, 

brings to America 

the new natural 

French method of 

Jacques Lecoq 

“The best teacher of Mime | know: 
—Eric Bentley 

interviews and brochure on request 

Studio 42 58W57 NY19 Ci5-4468 


THEATRICAL WIGS 


and finest handmade hairgoods 
with guaranteed first class work- 
manship and choice quality human 
hair to low prices. 


sales and rentals 


We have 40 years of experience in mak- 
ing quality wigs and hair goods of every 
kind of Theatrical, Motion Picture and 
Television Productions. 


THEATRICAL WIGS, 6636 Hollywood 
Boulevard, HOLLYWOOD 28, California. 
Phone HOllywood 3-7960 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
51 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


THE DISENCHANTED 
Budd Schulberg & Harvey Breit 2.95 
THE PLEASURE OF HIS COMPANY 
Samuel Taylor 
Cornelia Otis Skinner 2.95 
TWO FOR THE SEESAW 
William Gibson 3.95 
FEATURE WRITER’S HANDBOOK 
Stewart Harral 5. 
FOLK PLAYS FOR PUPPETS YOU 
CAN MAKE 
Tom Tichenor 2.25 
SHAR EICEARE. AND HIS meen 7 
Churchill 
snaienianen AT THE 
OLD VIC 1957-58 
Mary Clarke 
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HB 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


STUDIO 


IN ITS NEW HOME 


120 Bank Street, N. Y. 14, 


in the Heart of Greenwich Village 


ACTING* VOICE AND SPEECH* MOVE- 
MENT FOR THE THEATRE* PLAYWRIT- 
ING* DIRECTING* COSTUMES* MAKE- 
UP* YOUNG PEOPLE'S CLASSES* 


FACULTY 


Herbert Berghof 
Kathe Beri 

Irene Dailey 

Mildred Dunnock 
Jenny Egan 

Alvin and Mark Epstein 
Mitchell Erickson 
Jack Garfein 

Lee Grant 


Uta Hagen 
Alice Hermes 
William Hickey 
J. C, MeCord 
Michael Pavioff 
Gilbert Peariman 
Milenko Rado 
Marian Rich 
Anna Sokolow 


For 1959 bulletin and registration information 
write or phone the executive director: Philippa 
Hastings or secretary: Evelyn Nolt. OR 5-2370. 


TRAIN! 


STARDOM DOES NOT 
“JUST HAPPEN” 
Hollywood “Variety” calls the 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE: “12 to 1 
the greatest single contributing source of 
stage and screen talent.” 
THE REASON: 
A THOROUGHLY PLANNED COURSE 
IN ALL PHASES OF THEATRE 
@ Training for TV, motion pictures, 
stage careers 
@ Five continuous producing theatres 
for showcasing 
@ Complete television studio 
for student operation 
@ Work with professional directors 
and actors 


@ Certificate or college degree 
in theatre arts 


PASADENA 
PLAYHOUSE 


COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 
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shores under the auspices of David 
Merrick, the producer who _ intro- 
duced John Osborne to America. 


The Party's Over 


A great many young ladies attend 
the London theatre, and it is another 
practice of which we approve heart- 
ily, even though it does not always 
produce a good play. Sometimes the 
habit does produce good stories, how- 
ever. What of twenty-four-year-old 
Pamela Marks and her visit to My 
Fair Lady? Inspired by Professor 
Higgins’ transformation of Eliza 
Doolittle into the belle of a high- 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


Send for Free Catalog 
Widey released—write for information 


The Diary of Anne Frank 
No Time for Sergeants 
Visit to a Small Planet 
The Happiest Millionaire 

Fair Game 
Dear Delinquent 
Cloud Seven 
Inherit the Wind 
The Brothers Karamazov 
Everyman Today 
Mary Stuart 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
14 East 38th Street, New York (6 


In this scene from the Pasadena Playhouse 
hit, “The Magnificent Yankee,” John Arm- 
strong, student, plays opposite Broadway 
star, Adrienne Marden, as she portrays Mrs. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Los Angeles Times 
critic, Geoffrey Warren, made special note of 
John’s performance in his review, stating... 
“he brings a very bright moment into the show 
with his well-planned characterization.” 

Excellence is never accidental—it comes 
with work and skillful guidance. Your calibre 
as a performer will always reflect the calibre 
of your professional training. 


TRAIN FOR STAGE, TELEVISION AND MOTION PICTURES 
AT AMERICA’S FOREMOST COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS. 


us 


5, 


TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL % STAGE 


Co-Director 


Joseph Anthony 


27 West 67th St., New York, N. Y. 
TRafalgar 7-5834 


B'Way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV pro- 
ductions, These same fresh and attractive 
professional costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. Our workrooms are 
ey making entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental. All costumes are cleaned 
and altered under the supervision of our own 
professional designer. Write, giving require- 
ments and performance dates for complete 
costume plots and estimates. 

Costumer for American Shakespeare Festival, 
Stratford and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


Brochure Upon Request 
Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
549 West 52nd St., N. Y. C. Circle 7-2396 


STELLA ADLER 


THEATRE STUDIO 


ACTING TECHNIQUE 


BEGINNING — INTERMEDIATE — 
ADVANCED 


Mime for Actors with 
Angnoa Enters 


Movement for Actors 


Voice, Diction and 
Sight Reading 


Shakespeare Workshop 


SCENE CLASSES FOR PROFESSIONALS 


Evening Classes in Acting 
Saturday Classes for Young People 


SUMMER COURSES 
Acting — Musical Comedy 


115 East 77th Street 
New York 21,.N. Y. LE 5-8224 
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Central Ohio Professional 
Summer Theatre 


Playhouse-on-the-Green 


at Columbus, Ohio 


announces 


Six Tuition-Free 
APPRENTICESHIPS 


® Fifth Season © Equity Company 

® Act with New York Professionals 

® Experience in Every Department 
For Information Write 


Joseph K. Weaver, Gen. Mgr. 
Box 306, Worthington, Ohio 


Train with the Stars 
of Stage and Screen 


EMERSON COLLEGE 


in affiliation with 


THE FALMOUTH PLAYHOUSE 


America’s Most Beautiful Summer Theatre 
Will Offer Ten Weeks Of 


SUMMER THEATRE PRODUCTION 


At the Falmouth Playhouse on Cape Cod 
Six college credits granted to graduates and under 


Grotustee for on-the-job training in all aspects of 
heatre Production 


For Information Write 


Mr. Leo Nickole 
Emerson College 
130 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


CRRRRSERERERESRSRRRESSRRERERERE EERE ED 


1937 1959 


Wagabond School of the 


Drama 
10 Weeks Opening June 30 
Students ACT with the famous 
professional Equity Co. Former 


students now Equity Vagabond 
Members. 


Tuition Free 
Write for Boe’ +t 
FLAT ROCK PLAY# SUSE 
Flat Rock, N. C. 


Renowned Summer Resort 
PRR RRSRRERE REE CRRE RRR EREERE CREE REESE] 


THE 
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toned ball, Mrs. Marks decided to 
transform herself from blonde Pam- 
ela Marks into Princess Stomar H’ar- 
riks, a Moroccan complete with black 
wig and spurious title. She was every 
bit as convincing as Eliza at the 
parties she attended, and she attend- 
ed plenty. Luckily for her, there 
never were any genuine Moroccans 
at those affairs, and if she hadn't 
forgotten herself one night and an- 
»wered an Englishman who happened 
to recognize her at one of the gath- 
erings, she might still be the belle of 
London instead of being merely the 
most publicized wife of a photogra- 
pher in all of England. 


One of the grandest hoaxes in re- 
cent years came about through the 
inspiration of the stage, and we are 
moved to point out that the only 
thing television seems to inspire is 
juvenile delinquency. Or is it? 

While a bus driver’s daughter was 
turning out a hit play, a forty-one- 
year-old butler named Ray Rigby 
was bending his efforts toward play- 
writing for British television. Ac- 
cording to newspaper accounts, Rig- 
by received $840 for Boy with the 
Meat Az, and it is substantially more 
than he had been getting as butler 
to Agriculture Minister John Hare 
and Sir Christopher Magnay in Lon- 


David Fulford & William Dempsey 
Producers of the Off-Broadway Hit, "Fashion" 


are now accepting a_ limited number of 
apprentices for the 6TH SEASON of the 


CANAL FULTON 
SUMMER THEATRE 


CANAL FULTON, OHIO 
14 Week Season of Equity Stock 
Tuition Free © Arena Staging 
® Semi-Star System 


Quality productions in a rustic atmosphere. 
Personal attention given to each apprentice's 
development. 


For informatior write to: 


David Fulford 
60 W. 45th St., N. Y. 36 


THE LAKES REGION 
PLAYHOUSE 


Laconia - Gilford New Hompshire 
(On Lake Winnipescukee) 


10TH ANNIVERSARY SEASON 


will accept 
QUALIFIED APPRENTICE STUDENTS 
Practical Clon "A" geclty Gn ae, 
Class i 


for information write 
ALTON WILKES—Producer 
East Lyme, Conn., P.O. Box 138 


Program includes: Latest B'way plays and musi- 
cals. Visiting stars: Burl Ives, Ethel Waters, 


Talulah Bankhead and many others 





TAKE 
THIS STEP 
TO STARDOM 


Get photos made — not 
just “pretty” ones, 

but professional 
pictures which express 
your talents as a 
performer! 


arga kassimir 


511 West soth Street 
New York 19, New York 


for appointment: CI 5,-8986 


* SOME OF THE THOUSAND 


BROADWAY AND TV SHOWS 
Costumed by BROOKS 


BELLS ARE RINGING, FLOWER DRUM 
SONG, HIT PARADE, RASHOMON. ED SUL- 
LIVAN SHOW, JUNO, THE MUSIC MAN, 
AUNTIE MAME, FIRESTONE SHOW, SUN- 
RISE AT CAMPOBELLO, DuPONT SHOW OF 
THE MONTH, RED HEAD, U STEEL-THEA- 
TRE GUILD. WEST SIDE BtoRY. STEVE ALLEN 
PATTI PAGE SHOW, 
OKLAHOMA, SHOW 
BOAT, J. B., SOUTH PACIFIC. 
Most likely we made the costumes originally 
for the plays you will produce. You may use 
the same quality costumes at moderate rental 
charges. Write us today for Costume Plots 
for your plays and our estimate. 


| BROOKS COMPANY 


COMPANY 
3 West 6ist St., New York 23, N. Y. . 


ChaseBar aT | 
é gPlaayliou se 
BD 


Apprentice School 
July 7—August 30, 1959 


Daily acting classes. Opportunities to act 
with Equity company. 
Managing Director, KEN ROCKEFELLER 


For folder, write: 
MRS. LUCY CHASE SPARKS 
CHASE FARM COLONY 
WHITEFIELD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Qist 


Season 


IVORYTON 


SUMMER PLAYHOUSE 
and 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


30th year under the direction of 
Milton Stiefel 


Students play with famous profes- 
sional Stock Co. and stars each 
week. 


Practical experience under top- 
flight professionals in a profes- 
sional environment. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
IVORYTON PLAYHOUSE 
Ivoryton, Conn. 
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don. We are sorry to note that Sir 
Christopher took a rather uncharita- 
ble view of the situation, however. 
“Rigby was always writing plays 
when he was with me,” his ex-em- 
ployer said. “I used to chide him and 
tell him his writing kept him from 
cleaning the silver properly.” Rigby 
himself admitted, “I'm afraid I’m no 
longer the perfect butler.” But play- 
writing has its points, too. 


What's in a Laugh? 

The more we read of the London 
theatre, the more respect we have 
for it. When thirteen-year-old Peter 
Wood went to the Coliseum there 
earlier this year, the inspirational 
genius was that of Rodgers and 
Hammerstein, whose Cinderella was 
on view as a children’s entertain- 
ment. Peter was an unusual specta- 
tor, to say the least; he had been 
battling poliomyelitis for the past 
ten months, during which period an 
iron lung had done all of his breath- 
ing for him. The doctors at Queen 
Mary Hospital decided that what the 
boy needed was some good, long 
laughter—not for purposes of morale 
but to start his chest muscles work- 
ing again. The show produced the 
desired effect, too. He laughed, the 
muscles began to function and he 


SUMMER STOCK 
CAPE COD 


Begin your theatre career in a 
summer professional theatre environ- 
ment where your work can be seen. 
You will appear at three Cape Cod 
Theatres with an organization pre- 
eminent in its field. Cape Cod is 
where hundreds of talented young 
people have trained for theatre and 
T.V., because Broadway comes to 
the Cape each summer, and contacts 
are important. Yet the cost of board 
and lodging is less than attending just 
an ordinary playhouse. 


If you feel you have real talent for 
theatre or television, write for the 
Apprentice Catalogue, but give full 
details about yourself (your back- 
ground and ambitions) in first letter. 


CAPE COD THEATRES 
Post Office Box 798 
SOUTH YARMOUTH 
(Cape Cod) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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MANHATTAN THEATRE COLONY 
OGUNQUIT-BY-THE-SEA-MAINE 


27th Season Opening June 29th, 1959 


® Applications now accepted for a limited enrollment in the Colony acting 
company 


® A professional Theatre School operated in Conjunction with the Famous 


OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 
“AMERICA'S FOREMOST SUMMER THEATRE" 


For prospectus write: John Lane, Ogunquit, Maine 
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\ 
at Pasadena Playhouse © 


America’s foremost College of Theatre Arts located in the 
entertainment center of the World. 


TALENT FINDER COURSE 


Rehearsal Acting Performance 


42 weeks only $97.00 


Two sessions starting 
June 24th and July 29th 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each for one 


full year to be awarded during each session, 
Course is for young people who would like to 

find out if they have the kind of talent which can 
be developed professionally. 


Write now for FREE brochure to... 
Mrs. Margaret Bryant, Director of Admissions 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


33 So. El Molino Avenue, Pasadena 1, Calif. 


Tit, 


1. Is there a place 
for you in the 
entertainment 
world? 


2. What is your 
level of develop- 
ment? 


3. Where do you 
go from here? 


4. What are the 
career opportu- 
nities in all phases 
of Television, 
Motion Pictures 
and Theatre? 
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University of British Columbia 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF FINE ARTS 
THEATRE 


June 29-August 15 


EASTERN SLOPE 
PLAYHOUSE 


North Conway, N. H. 
Broadway in the White Mts. 
Resident Equity Company 


APPRENTICES 
Must Pay Own Board and Room 


Acting, Speech, Directing, Design, Stagecrafts 
Children's Theatre, History of Theatre 


COURSES IN OPERA, DANCE, PAINTING, 


CERAMIC-SCULPTURE Write: Edward P. O'Donnell 


For information write: The Director, 75 Beacon St., Boston, Mess. 


Summer School of Fine Arts Member: Council of Resident Stock Theatres 





TRAIN WITH WORKING DIRECTORS 


/ \ JU 2-0178 
ACTOR 
Uy 


351. W. 48th St 
N.Y.19 


Study and work with the top names in 


ACTING AND 
MUSICAL COMEDY 


MERVYN NELSON NAT JONES 
Musical Comedy Arranger, Song Stylist 
Director, Writer ALLEN WAINE 
JESS KIMMEL Director, Choreographer 
Producer-director BILL JAMIS 
Motion Pictures, TV Director, Choreographer 
Casting Director of OWEN PAVITT 
. Naked City” Director-actor Sta 

p ge, 
MATT CIMBER Motion Pictures, TV 
Director Stage, TV BENNES MARDENN 
JON LE! Director American 
Choreographer, Dancer Creative Theatre 
Pitti iy 
$ You are invited to WORKSHOP PER- 
H FORMANCES every Friday at 11:30 p.m. 
@ ond Seturday af 8:30 p.m. 
SOCSOSOEOSOSOSSSSESOOSOOESESESEESEEEOOEEE 
Over 100 performers were directly employed in TV, 
movies, industrial shows and legitimate theatre this 
past season by members of our faculty, Among the 
performers trained or Sorpioned by members of our 
staff are Sallie Blair, Dick Shawn, John Saxon, Gia 
Scala, James Garner, John Gavin, Ann Blythe, Lonny 
Sattin and others 

Send for FREE brochure 


A. MICHAEL IRWIN, executive director 


CGOODMAN 


WEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF ame 


Dr. John Reich, Head 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 
COSTUME AND 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company 
Two Theatres 
200 Performances Annually 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
Write Registrar Dept. T. 
Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


began to breathe on his own; for 
sixty minutes of his stay, the iron 
lung was no longer a necessary part 
of Peter’s existence. 

Comedy writers, take heart. The 
life you save with that hit play may 
not necessarily be your own. 


CURT CONWAY'S 
THEATRE STUDIO of 
NEW YORK, Inc. 


ACTING TRAINING 
LONNY CHAPMAN 
FACULTY 


DAVID J. STEWART 
ISAIAH SHEFFER 
ESTELLE RITCHIE 
Voice and Speech 


Saturday Classes for Students 
JOSEPH ANTHONY 
GUEST MARTIN RITT 
DIRECTORS HORTON FOOTE 
VINCENT DONEHUE 
DAVID PRESSMAN 
353 West 48th Street 
New York 36, New York 
Phone: Plaza 7-5380 


ALAN SCHNEIDER 
DANIEL NAGRIN — Body Training 


CARNEGIE 
College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA ® Acting ® Production 
® Design for the Theatre 
® Playwriting 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees. Cataiog. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park ® Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 


STUDIO OF ACTING 


“The inspiration and method of work 

which Vere Soloviova gave me when I! 

studied with her has en constantly 

with me, and I shall always be deeply 
indebted to her.” 

Vincent J. Donehue, director 

"Sunrise at Campobelio"’ 


Professional Training 


for 
STAGE and TELEVISION 
ENROLL NOW FOR SPRING TERM 
CARNEGIE HALL 


88! SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
STUDIO 601 JUDSON 6-5546 





seENIOR PRAMATIC WORKSHOP 


“the School with a Great Tradition” 


Dr. Maria Pisecator, Director 


Dr. Saul Colin, President 


Next Term June, 1959 


Former Students and Graduates include: 


Elaine Stritch 


Harry Belafonte 
Marion Brando 


Chandler Cowles 
Ben Gazzara 


Rod Steiger 
Tennessee Williams 


Anthony Franciosa Tony Curtis 


Jack Garfein 
Shelley Winters 
Michael V. Gazzo 


DAY AND NIGHT courses for Beginners, Advanced Professionals Acting, 
Directing, Playwriting, Stagecraft, Mime. Terms: Feb., June, Oct. 


SPECIAL ACTING CLASSES—ADVANCED & PROFESSIONAL 
y 
DR. MARIA PISCATOR AND ALFRED RYDER 


Capitol Theatre Bidg., 1639 Broadway, New York 19, Judson 6-4800 
Write or Phone for Catalog 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


RESERVED SEAT 
TICKETS 


FOR COMMUNITY AND 
UNIVERSITY THEATRES 


LINOPRESS COMPANY 
P.O. Box 337, Costa Mesa, Calif. 


PERRY - MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 


Charlotte Perry, director 


Harriete Ann Gray, 
dramatic dance. 


Mary Clare Sale, 
ballet. 


THEATRE FESTIVAL 
Address Portia A. Mansfield 
Nov. |-May !—Carmel, Calif. 
Box 4026 
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WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


1959 SUMMER SEASON 


Two Gentiemen of Verona 
Detective Story 
Cocktail Party 

The Glass Menagerie 
Write Dept. of Speech 


University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6 


Costumes by 


On the American Stage 
over a Century 


Send for Free Illustrated 
Costume Plot and Estimate 
for your Production NOW! 


Bm MODEST RENTAL PRICES 


VAN HORN « SON 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 


232 NORTH 11TH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 





There Are 
Apprentice Openings 
at 
William Hunt's 


RED BARN THEATRE 
Northport, L.1., N.Y. 
Seventh Season Opens June 9, 1959 
and his new 
NORTH SHORE PLAYHOUSE 
BAYVILLE, L.I., N.Y. 

First Season Opens June 23, 1959 
Write Now for Information and 
Application 


To: Red Barn Theatre 
R.F.D. #2 
Northport, L.1., N.Y. 
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JOHN VARI AND ALFRED CHRISTIE’S 


aMPlON A2yhonse 


“HAMPTON, N. H. 
Located on the famous 
New Hampshire coast. 


11TH GALA SEASON 
JULY 4-AUG. 29 
EQUITY COMPANY 


Now interviewing for a limited number 
of superior acting and technician ap- 
prentices. No fee. 


For “ppoteinent write: 
JOHN VARI 
405 East 54th St. 
N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


Member of Council of 
Resident Stock Theatres 


bar harbor theatre 1959 


third Summer Season 
July 2-August 22 


THE CASINO 


Bar Harbor, Maine 


NOW ACCEPTING APPRENTICES IN 
ACTING AND STAGE CRAFT 


No Tuition — Room Provided 
Acting Opportunity 


Plays planned: IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
EARNEST; DEATH OF A SALESMAN; VISIT 
TO A SMALL PLANET; CAMILLE; BUS STOP; 
a A HOT TIN ROOF; AND PRIVATE 
L ° 


Write: richard b. collier 
71 Wellesley Ave., Wellesley, Mass. 


in the famed CORNING GLASS CENTER, 
Corning, N. Y. 


Tenth Year 


CORNING SUMMER 
THEATRE 


featuring a unique programming concept 


@ RESIDENT COMPANY ®@ STARS 
@ PACKAGE PRODUCTIONS 


We will accept a limited number of earnest 
theatre students and young professionals for 
our well planned apprentice program. Some 
scholarships available. 


Send Complete resume and photo 
Omar K. Lerman, 20-3! Shore Bivd. 
Long Island City 5, N. Y. 


Member—Council of Resident Stock Theatres 


to: 


An Unusual Opportunity... 


Join the 


SOUTHBURY PLAYHOUSE 


SOUTHBURY, CONN. 
June 29th—Aug. 29th 


A limited number of apprenticeships to 
work with a Professional Equity Company. 
Please write for application 
RYC TRIER JACKSON, Producer 
Skyline Drive, Middlebury 
Member: Council of Resident Stock Theaters 





INE WY PLANS 


Quality scripts by established authors, 

available for regional theatres until con- 

tracted for Broadway. You can present 

them prior to New York and prior to 
others in your area. 


THE MIDNIGHT CRY, By Bernard Reines 


THE SHOEMAKER’S CHILDREN, By Phoebe 
and Henry Ephron 


THE SQUARE NEEDLE, By Somvel W. Taylor 
WAITING’S NOT FOR ME, By Norman Matson 


Scripts $1.35 °¢ Reasonabie Royalties 


Send for Free Catalog 


SIMON’S FIRST FOLIO PLAYS 


A DIVISION OF PACKAGE PUBLICITY SERVICE 
247 West 46 St.. New York 36, NY 








ADELPHI 


COLLEGE 
Garden City, L. 1., New York 


CLASSES: 


Directing 
Scene Design Stagecraft 
Voice & Diction Make-Up 


LECTURES: 


GUEST STARS: 


Guest stars from the professional 
theatre will appear with members of ©. 
the Workshop \ 


July 6—August 14, 1959 
For Further Information Write to: 


Richard F. Clemo 


Director, Summer Theatre 
orkshop 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 
Garden City L. I. 
New York 


14th Season 
Michigan's 
Oldest & Finest 
Professional 
Stock Company 
AUGUSTA, MICHIGAN 
NOW ACCEPTING 


LIMITED NUMBER 


APPRENTICE APPLICATIONS* 


—Act with Equity resident company 
of Broadway professionals. 

—Pay no fee. 

—Learn theatre business in a com- 
mercial theatre of highest quality. 


*For JACK P. RAGOTZY 


BARN THEATRE, inc. 
Information 200 8. 36th S$? 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Member Council of Resident Stock Theatres 





LAKE SUNAPEE 
PLAYHOUSE 


George Mills, New Hampshire 


APPRENTICES 


Accepting limited number of apprentices for 
10 weeks Summer Stock to work with Equity 
Company under professional directors and 
technical staff. Last season apprentices cast 
in 61 roles. Apprentices pay no fee but pay 
for own room and board on premises 


, 60, 61, 63, 68 
For application write: 


H. C. McKay 
Rose Hill, Portiand, Conn. 


, 23 


, 59 
, 37, 39, 43 
,40 


AMERICAN THEATRE WING 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING CENTER 
Fall, Spring and Summer Semester Courses 
for Beginners and Advanced Students 
ACTING — MUSICAL THEATRE 
T.V. — RADIO 
VOICE — DICTION — DANCE 


also 


PROFESSIONAL WORKSHOPS 
ACTING — PLAYWRITING — COMPOSING 
PRODUCTION & MANAGEMENT 
Day & Evening Classes 


and 


YOUTH THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Saturday Classes—Boys & Girls 8-12 12-16 


HELEN MENKEN, President 
Guthrie McClintic Jule Styne 
Drama Musical Theatre 
Approved G.I. Bill 
N. Y. State Bd. Education 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 
161 West 93rd Strect 
New York 25, N. Y. 
UN 5-0800 





University of Alberta 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


27th Annual Summer Session 
June 22—September 12 


AN OUTSTANDING THEATRE 
ARTS TRAINING PROGRAM 
Courses in Acting, Stogecroft, 
Directing, Speech and Rhythmics. 

The finest instructors including: 8B. Iden 
Payne; Dr. Evangeline Machlin; Boston Pea- 
cock; John W. Graham; Esther Nelson; Ra- 
quell Austmann, and others. 

other courses 
Playwriting, Writing for Radio and TV, Short 
Story Writing, Music, Ballet, Painting, Handi- 
crafts, Photography, Modern Languages. 


for turther information write: 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts, 
Banff, Alberta, Canada 


17, 20, 27, 32, 35, 


PHOTOS THIS ISSUE 


Tony Armstrong 
Jones 


Vandamm 


Bernand, British 
Travel & Holiday 
Association 


Friedman-Abeles 
Culver 


Eileen Darby, 
Graphic House 


Sy Friedman 


Roderick MacArthur 


Timis Ltd., 
copyright 


Meilhofer 
Dwight Wilhelm 
Werner J. Kuhn 
Robert Galbraith 
Hella Hammid 


Sabena Belgian 
World Airlines 


Alix Jeffry 
Betty Statler 


american 


PROGRAM 
RELIGIOUS DRAMA 


for actors, writers, directors 
and 
religious workers 


Faculty 
E. Martin Browne 
Richard Casler 
Tom F. Driver 
Henzie Raeburn 
Robert E. Seaver 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


For information write The Registrar 


UNION THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


3041 Broadway 
New York 27, New York 


Applications received now for 
academic year 1959-60 


REGISTER NOW! 


—I!2 Weeks with the 


AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 


Shakespeare 


festival 


academy 
Stratford, 


Conn. 


APPRENTICE PROGRAM: 


June (5th-Sept. 5th. Instruction 
in acting and the plays of 
Shakespeare as well as associa- 
tion with... 


THE FESTIVAL ACTING COMPANY 


TEACHERS and DIRECTORS: 


July (3th-August Ist, three-week 
course. Learn and observe theatre 
production and teaching methods. 
Practical and advanced studies 
at the American Shakespeare 
Festival Theatre for teachers and 
directors. Graduate Credit given. 


Write the Academy, 210 West 
65th Street, N. Y. CG. 23 
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1958-59 SEASON 


of the 


, oe Academy O/ , —s Arts 


Established 1884 
TRUSTEES 


Lawrence Langner 
Frances Fuller 
Worthington Miner 
Philip Wittenberg 
Howard Lindsay 
Roger Stevens 


Romney Brent 


Lillian Gish 


ADVISORY 
COUNCIL* 


Walter Abel 
Conrad Bain 
*John Baragrey 
Robert Bell 
Edward Block 
Lee Bowman 
Geraldine Brooks 
John Cassavetes 
Marcella Cisney 
Hume Cronyn 


Robert Cummings ' 


Kirk Douglas 
Betty Field 

Nina Foch 

Martin Gabel 
Margalo Gillmore 
*Theresa Helburn 
Jennifer Jones 
Garson Kanin 
Bernard Kates 
Sam Levene 
Armina Marshall 
Agnes Moorehead 
Pat O'Brien 
Dorothy Patten 
William Powell 
*Elmer Rice 
Jason Robards, Jr. 
Edward G, Robinson 
Gena Rowlands 
Rosalind Russell 
Joseph Schildkraut 
Ezra Stone 
*Gloria Stroock 
Spencer Tracy 
Edith Van Cleve 
Lucile Watson 


*Al! others are former students 
and graduates of the Academy. 


Partial List of Former Students and Graduates Appearing in Current Productions 


ye «THEATRE 


ANTA 
Belasco 


Bijou 
Booth 


Coronet 


46th Street 
54th Street 
Helen Hayes 
Henry Miller 


Lunt Fontanne 


Longacre 
Majestic 
Mark Hellinger 
The Musie Box 


National 


New York City Center 
Phoenix 
Playhouse 


Plymouth 


Shubert 


BROADWAY 


5. 8. 
The First Gentleman 
Tall Story 


The Rivalry 
Two for the Seesaw 
The Man in the Dog Suit 


The Disenchanted 


New Girl in Town 

Redhead 

Drink to Me Only 

The Legend of Lizzie 

Long Day’s Journey Into Night 
A Touch of the Poet 

Patate 


The Visit 


The Pleasure of His Company 
The Musie Man 

My Fair Lady 

Miss Lone ‘lyhe arts 

Rashomon 


Winesburg, Ohio 
Once More, With Feeling 


Pajama Game 


The Family Reunion 
Make A Million 


Romanoff and Juliet 


The Marriage-Go-Round 
Whoop-up 


NAME 


Arnold Merritt 
Sally Kemp 
Howard Lindsay (co-Author) 
Joyce Bulifant 
Janet Fox 

Ronald Dawson 
Michael Thoma 
Martin Gabel 
Anne Bancroft 
Hume Cronyn 
Arthur Hughes 
John MeGovern 
Jason Robards, Jr. 
Jason Robards, Sr. 
Bernard Kates 
Thelma Ritter 
Doris Rich 

Tom Poston 
Muriel Kirkland 
Jason Robards, Jr. 
Betty Field 

Jed Horner (Director) 
Lee Bowman 
Milton Selzer 
Marla Adams 
Edward Moor 


Walter Abel 

Dusty Worrall 

John Michael King 

Pat O’Brien 

Michael Abbott (Associate 
Producer) 

Arthur Hughes 

Martin Gabel (Co-Producer) 

Rex Williams 

Jean Barrere (Director) 

Conrad Bain 

Sam Levene 

Barbara Barkley 

Edward Crowley 

Hoke Howell 

Fred Clark 

Henry Lascoe 

Leslie Stevens (Author) 

Danny Meehan 


OFF BROADWAY (Partial Listing) 


Carnegie Hall Playhouse 
Circle in the Square 
Sheridan Square Playhouse 
Amer. Shakespeare Festival 


N.Y. Shakespeare Festival 


Cock-a-Doodle-Dandy 
Children of Darkness 

A Clearing in the Woods 
Stratford, Conn. 


Central Park 


Paul Shyre 

Rae Allen 
Colleen Dewhurst 
Jack Cannon 
John Karlen 
Barbara Lord 
Merryman Gatch 
Simon Prescott 
Walter Bonnet 


MOTION PICTURES AND TELEVISION 


Lee Bowman 


Walter Abel 


Kirk Douglas 
John Ericson 
Betty Field 
Nina Foch 
Frances Fuller 


Marcia Henderson 
Sterling Holloway 
Jennifer Jones 
Grace Kelly 


Marion Lorne 
John Lupton 
Stephen McNally 
Agnes Moorehead 
Don Murray 


William Powell 
Don Richardson 
Spencer Tracy 
Claire Trevor 

Lucile Watson 


Geraldine Brooks 
John Cassavetes 
Robert Cummings 
Ceci! B. DeMille 


Phyllis Avery 
Lauren Bacall 
Anne Bancroft 

Sam Levene 


> 4 Lyle Bettger 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
Day Terms Begin October and March 
Evening Terms Begin October, January, February and April 
SUMMER SESSION JULY 6 to August 28 
Room 142 — 245 West 52nd Street — New York 


Circle 7-2630 —_ 


REGISTRAR: 


R. E. WAYMAN 
Circle 7-2630 





Senator Luxury Service has been created for those who 
live graciously. . . like to travel in elegance. The passenger list 
is limited to 32 . . . cabin staff increased to 5. Memorable a la 
carte meals are prepared to your 

order by an inspired Lufthansa a 
flying chef. And if you will accept the word in terms of an aircraft, 
the Senator has one of the most celebrated “cellars” aloft. 
For a flight unmatched in comfort and conviviality ask your 
travel agent to reserve your seat or berth aboard the 
Senator... non-stop New York to Germany every Fri- 
day and Sunday at 4 PM. 
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LUFTHANSA 


GERMAN AIRLINES 


Offices in principal cities of United States and Canada 





